The  Kelly  report  debate  is  over 

but  implementation  headaches  are  still  to  come 
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Celebrating  the  official  opening  of 
the  Cockburn  Centre  for 
Engineering  Design 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  13  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  will 
celebrate  the  official  opening  of  the 
Cockburn  Centre  for  Engineering 
Design  and  the  Laboratory  for  Advanced 
Concepts  in  Energy  Conversion,  both 
located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building,  5 King’s  College  Road.  The 
festivities  begin  at  2. 10  p.m.  in  room 
MC-102  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building  with  a welcoming  address  by 
Dean  Gordon  R.  Slemon.  This  will  be  . 
followed  by  a lecture  entitled  “New 
Challenges  in  Engineering  Design  for 
Energy  Supply  in  the  Post-OPEC  Era” 
by  Donald  E.  Anderson,  P.Eng.,  group 
manager  of  Design  Development, 
Ontario  Hydro.  Following  refreshments, 
all  attendees  will  be  invited  to  partake  in 
guided  tours  of  the  new  facilities. 


U of  T to  be  centre  of  WHO  study 
on  air  pollution 

As  a result  of  an  international  meeting 
held  on  campus  Nov.  7 to  9,  U of  T is 
to  become  a focal  point  for  a World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  pilot  study 
of  the  exposures  of  human  populations 
to  air  pollution.  Collaborating  bodies 
include  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  the  Gage  Research  Institute, 
the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
& Biostatistics,  the  McMaster  Health 
Sciences  Centre,  the  McMaster  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  Physics  and  the 
Ontario  Air  Resources  Branch. 

This  is  the  first  of  five  to  six  pilot 
studies  being  organized  by  WHO,  the 
next  two  being  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  The 
objective  is  to  determine  whether  net- 
works of  outdoor  air  pollution  monitoring 
stations, established  for  control  purposes, 
provide  any  useful  information  about 
population  exposures  to  air  pollution. 


Yule  do  well  to  remember 
Xmas  deadline 

The  Christmas  break  will  soon  be  upon 
us  — which  is  cause  to  remind  you  that 
the  first  Bulletin  after  the  holidays  will 
be  published  Jan.  7 and  the  deadline  for 
material  for  that  issue,  including  events, 
is  Friday,  December  21. 


After  10  hours  of  debate,  the  Kelly 

.report  on  the  undergraduate  program 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  was 
approved  Nov.  26  by  the  Faculty’S 
General  Committee. 

Key  recommendations  of  the  repor; 
are: 

• that  students  graduating  with  a three- 
year  decree  be  required  to  complete  a 
major  program  of  from  five  to  seven 
courses 

• that  students  graduating  with  a four- 
year  degree  be  required  to  complete  a 
specialist  program  of  from  nine  to  13 
courses  or  a combined  specialist  program 
of  from  14  to  1 6 courses  or  a double  major 
program 

• that  within  every  program,  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  all  courses  must  be  non-specialist 
electives. 

The  only  major  amendment  to  the 


As  a result  of  what  has  probably  been 
the  first  concentrated  attempt  to 
evaluate  academic  planning  and  propose 
priorities  across  the  entire  University, 
the  Planning  & Priorities  Subcommittee 
has  recommended,  in  its  third  and  final 
report,  that  in  the  face  of  a shrinking 
budget  and  changing  needs,  a Governing 
Council  review  mechanism  should  be 
established  to  carry  out  “continuous, 
systematic  and  accountable  planning,  at 
both  the  divisional  and  institutional 
levels”,  and  that  the  planning  process 
should  be  tied  to  the  budget  cycle. 

Presenting  the  subcommittee’s 
212-page  report  to  the  Planning  & 
Resources  Committee  Nov.  19,  Faculty 
of  Education  dean  John  Ricker  (chairman 
of  the  Planning  & Priorities  Subcom- 
mittee) explained  that  the  report,  the 
culmination  of  three  years’  work, 
describes  each  academic  division,  its 
programs,  goals,  and  priorities.  In 
addition,  the  subcommittee  commented 
on  each  divisional  statment.  “This  was 
not  always  pleasant,  but  it  was  necessary,’ 


report  was  to  allow  departments  to 
specify  up  to  two  additional  100-series 
courses  in  other  disciplines  regarded  as 
essential  background  for  the  specialist 
program. 

“That  amendment  was  probably  the 
most  detrimental  thing  that  happened  to 
the  Kelly  recommendations,”  says  Paul 
Beame,  a student  member  of  the  General 
Committee.  “The  report  criticizes 
‘imperialistic  departments’,  yet  this 
amendment  caters  to  them.  I’m  surprised 
Father  Kelly  supported  it.  He  must  have 
thought  the  report  wouldn’t  have  been 
passed  otherwise. 

“I  guess  it’s  something  we’re  going  to 
have  to  live  with  and  work  with  but  it’s 
ridiculous;  the  requirements  aren’t  that 
high  anywhere  else.” 

Beame  said  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
was  close,  66  to  61,  and  it  probably 


said  Dean  Ricker, -adding  that  even  after 
three  years,  the  report  is  not  complete 
(mainly  because  planning  has  not  been 
completed  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies). 

The  report  itself  “doesn’t  offer 
solutions  and  it  can’t  be  immediately 
translated  into  budget  decisions”,  Ricker 
informed  Planning  & Resources. 

The  work  of -the  subcommittee  was 
done  in  four  stages.  During  the  first 
three  stages,  the  subcommittee  received 
submissions  from  academic  divisions 
and  reviewed  them  whenever  possible 
with  division  heads  in  order  to  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  program  goals, 
objectives,  and  priorities  of  individual 
divisions. 

In  stage  four,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  planning  exercise  according  to  the 
report,  the  subcommittee  tried  to 
integrate  divisional  objectives  and 
priorities  with  University-wideconcems. 

Lack  of  space  and  deterioration  of 
equipment  are  major  University-wide 


would  have  been  defeated  if  more 
students  had  attended  the  Nov.  19 
meeting. 

“Some  of  the  students  ran  for  General 
Committee  on  a Kelly  platform,  then 
didn’t  show  up  for  that  crucial  vote, 
but  I suppose  they  had  term  papers  and 
tests.” 

Father  John  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  wrote  the  report,  admits 
the  amendment  is  “a  major  concession, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  and  I’m  not  sure  it 
constitutes  much  of  a dilution  of  our 
original  intent.” 

President  James  Ham  says  he’s 
encouraged  by  passage  of  the  report  and 
hopes  “it  will  encourage  the  faculty  to 
wrestle  with  some  of  the  philosophical 
problems  that  underlie  the  notion  of 
mastery  within  undergraduate  studies.  It 
means  concentrating  less  on  sheer  variety 
and  more  on  focus.” 

Professor  James  Thompson,  acting 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department 
and  a member  of  the  General  Committee, 
says  he’s  satisfied  to  see  more  structure 
going  back  into  a U of  T degree. 

“It’s  a sign  of  the  times.  We  came  out 
of  the  rambunctious  60s  into  the 
serious  70s;  and  I think  the  80s  will 
probably  be  even  more  serious.” 

' Thompson  says  one  of  the  University’s 
first  tasks  will  be  to  inform  high  schools 
about  the  change  so  their  students  can 
think  more  carefully  about  which  courses 
to  take  at  the  secondary  level. 

“Internally,  every  single  program  is 
going  to  have  to  be  looked  at  closely.  It’s 
going  to  mean  a lot  of  work  over  the  next 
year  or  so  but  we  can’t  do  too  much 
tinkering  once  the  program  is  in  place. 

“Some  of  the  science  programs  will 
probably  have  to  be  modified  to  lessen 
the  number  of  requirements  while  some 
of  the  humanities  and  college-based 


complaints;  the  report  states  . . our 
physical  plant,  our  equipment  and  our 
libraries  are  not  being  properly  maintained 
or  replaced.  If  this  state  of  affairs  is 
permitted  to  continue,  the  deterioration 
will  become  irreversible  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  face  disaster”.  Given  the 
appraised  value  of  the  buildings  and 
other  structures  on  the  St.  George 
campus  alone,  the  report  continues,  the 
University  should  be  spending  about 
$7.6  million  on  maintenance,  but  its 
operating  budget  for  1979-80  allows  only 
$4.2  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
short-fall  is  even  larger  for  equipment 
maintenance  and  replacement:  desirable 
depreciation  allowance  for  1979-80  is 
$16.8  million,  while  the  actual  budgeted 
amount  is  $7.4  million,  leaving  a gap  of 
over  $9  million  this  year  and  a total  short- 
fall of  $31  million  over  the  past  five 
years.  The  report  recommends  that 
planners  and  administrators  at  all  levels 
should  come  to  grips  with  the 

Continued  on  Page  11 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  met  in  Simcoe  Hall’s  Council  Chamber  before 
an  SRO  audience  of  staff  and  students  from  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  Nov.  22  when  it  approved  a merger  of  the  two  Continued  on  Page  1 

divisions  into  one  Faculty.  For  the  story,  see  page  3. 


Ongoing  planning  vital  to  U of  T’s  health 

Planning  & Priorities  concludes  after  its  three-year  evaluation  of  the  University 


PhD  Orals 


Committee  Highlight. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  December  7 

Clement  Dassa,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  “A  Factor  Analytic  Model 
for  Longitudinal  Data.”  Prof.  R. 
McDonald.  Room  309, 63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Monday,  December  10 

Claude  Trottier  , Department  of  Socio- 
logy, “Teachers  as  Agents  of  Political 
Socialization.”  Prof.  R.  Breton.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a. m. 

Ruth  Baumal,  Department  of  Education- 
al Theory,  “Learned  Helplessness  in 
Children:  Development  and  Reversi- 
bility.” Prof.  R.  Friedman.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday*  December  11 

Jose  Freire-Canosa,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  “Two-Phase 
Gas-Solid  Fluidization.”  Prof.  C.R. 
Phillips.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 


For  Jazz  at  its  Best 

Rue  Bourbon 


Bourbon  St. 


180  Queen  St.  West  (Near  University) 
Toronto  598-3020  Ontario 

To  Dec.  9 

Vic  Dickenson/Trombone 

Dec.  1 1 - Dec.  23 

Milt  Jackson/Vibes 

Dec.  26  - Jan.  6 

Jack  Sheldon/Trumpet/Vocals 


George’s  Spaghetti  House 

290  Dundas  Street  East 
Toronto  9?3-9887  Ontario 

Dec.  3 - Dec.  8 

Moe  Koffman  Quintet 

Dec.  10  - Dec.  15 

Hagood  Hardy  Quintet 

Dec.  17-  Dec.  22 

Pat  Labarbara  Quartet 
Dec.  24  - Jan.  5 
Herb  Koffman  Quartet 


Lloyd  Paul  Smith,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Instrumental  Rationality 
and  Distributive  Justice.”  Prof.  D.P. 
Gauthier.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Sandra  Louise  Feigehen,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “First  Impressions: 
Their  Formation  and  Implications  for 
Interpersonal  Processes  in  Counselling.” 
Prof.  A.  Wolfgang.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  December  13 

Rosario  Lacentra,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  “Le  Classi  Popolari  Nell’Opera 
Di  Alessio  Di  Giovanni:  Un’Analisi 
Linguisticotematica.”  Prof.  S.B. 
Chandler.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Albert  Wayne  Currie,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “Intraethnic  Marriage  and 
Identification  among  German  and 
Ukrainian  Ethnic  Groups  in  Canada:  A 
Study  of  the  Effect  of  Socioeconomic 
Status  on  Structural  Ethnic  Identifica- 
tion.” Prof.  W.  Kalbach.  Room  1 1 1,  63 
St.  George  St.;  2 p.m. 

Friday,  December  14 

Eileen  Keith,  Department  of  Psychology, 
“Imitation  in  Infancy.”  Prof.  J.B. 
Gilmore.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Francis  L.  Gomez,  Department  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese,  “Azorin  before 
La  Voluntad:  A Reappraisal.”  Prof.  D. 
Marin.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  December  17 
Michael  Joseph  Patrick  Egan,  Depart- 
ment of  East  Asian  Studies,  “Short 
Stories  of  Yu  Dafu.”  Prof.  M. 

Dolezelova.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Deanne  Gail  Bogdan,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Northrop  Frye 
and  the  Educational  Value  of  Litera- 
ture.” Prof.  C.  Beck.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Stuart  Carruthers  Brown,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  “Archaeological 
Patterns  in  the  Iron  Age  II  and  III 
Periods  in  Western  Iran.”  Prof.  T.C. 
Young,  Jr.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 


The  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittee at  its  meeting  Nov.  19 

• recommended  that  the  agreement 
between  the  city  and  Governing  Council 
concerning  the  City  of  Toronto  Official 
Plan  and  Zoning  By-Law  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  be  executed.  (The 
University,  along  with  other  institutions 
in  the  central  area  of  Toronto,  had  been 
fighting  a number  of  city  plans  since 
1974  that  would  have  put  a virtual  freeze 
on  all  new  building  on  the  campus.  New 
development  would  have  been  permitted 
only  after  City  Council  judged  that  it 
was  needed.  The  agreement  reached 
secures  the  University’s  ability  to 
proceed  with  redevelopment  of  the  St. 
George  campus  on  an  “as-of-right”  basis 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

(An  amendment  concerning  parking 
structures  exempts  such  above-grade 
structures  on  the  two  main  redevelopment 
sites  [southwest  campus  and  lands 
opposite  the  Robarts  Library]  from 
proposed  density  limits,  on  condition 
that  any  parking  structure  which  fronts  • 
on  St.  George  Street  or  Spadina  Avenue 
or  Crescent  “be  aesthetically  acceptable 
to  the  city”.) 

• recommended  that  the  revised  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Connaught  Fund  be 
approved.  The  Research  Grant  Program 
would  largely  be  replaced  by  the 
proposed  Special  Research  Program. 
These  grants  (approximately  one-half 
of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Con- 
naught Fund)  would  support  the  research 
of  individuals  or  groups  of  scholars  in  the 
University  who  have  a record  of  out- 
standing achievement  and  a continuing 
potential  for  important  research  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  produce  results  of  major 
significance  within  a period  of  up  to  five 
years. 

A second  new  category,  Senior  Fellow- 
ships in  the  Humanities,  would  provide 
an  individual  with  released  time  which 
would  normally  not  be  available.  Fellows 
would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
recognition  of  proven  ability  and  achieve-' 
ment  and  a distinguished  record  in 
research  and  scholarship. 

• approved  the  proposal  to  renovate 
the  FitzGerald  Building  to  accommodate 
the  nutrition  and  food  science  program 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $ 1 50,000  (of 
which  $80,000  should  come  from  the 
Capital  General  Building  Fund). 


break-even  policy  for  establishing  park- 
ing rates.  (Campus  & Community  Affairs 
had  recommended  there  be  a substantial 
increase  in  the  rates) 

• approved  a capital  project  for  bio- 
hazard containment  facilities  on  the  4th 
and  6th  floors  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$279,109.  ($200,000  will  come  from 
lottery  funds  and  the  additional  $79,109 
is  available  from  an  established  Sesqui- 
centennial  Research  Educational  Fund). 
I he  facilities  area  scaled-down  version  of 
original  plans  that  would  have  cost 
$800,000. 


The  Academic  Affairs  Committee 

The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  at  its 
meeting  Nov.  22 

• received  a report  from  the  vice- 
president  and  provost  on  the  formation 
of  the  Transitional  Year  Program 
Review  Committee.  The  committee 
has  been  established  “to  assess  the 
administrative  and  academic  well- 
being” of  the  program  and  will  report  to 
the  provost  at  the  end  of  January,  1980. 

The  committee’s  members  are:  Father 
John  Kelly,  St.  Michael’s  College 
(chairman);  Professor  W.G.  Friend, 
Department  of  Zoology,  Professor  Robin 
Harris,  Higher  Education  Group; 
Professor  John  Ricker,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Education;  David  Jones,  president, 
Students’  Administrative  Council; 
Marija  Hutchinson,  part-time  under- 
graduate student,  Woodsworth  College; 
Paul  Beame,  full-time  undergraduate 
student,  Victoria  College;  and  Evelyn 
Murialdo,  coordinator.  Centre  for 
Spanish- Speaking  Peoples. 


Business  Affairs  Committee 

The  Business  Affairs  Committee  at  its 
meeting  Nov.  21 

• concurred  with  Planning  & Resources 
that  the  outline  of  the  structure,  funding 
and  operations  of  the  U of  T Innovations 
Foundation  be  approved 

• recommended  a continuation  of  the  . 
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Canadians  outside  Canada 
Did  you  know? 

Your  Provincial  Health  & Hospital  Plan  may 
only  cover  you  for  a portion  of  your  expenses 
incurred  outside  Canada.  Are  you  protected??? 


English  facility  improving  in 
Applied  Science  & Engineering 

There  has  been  a significant  improve- 
ment this  year  in  the  performance  of 
first  year  applied  science  and  engineering 
students  who  have  had  to  write  the 
Faculty’s  English  facility  test. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the 
incoming  group  of  students  were 
exempted  from  the  test  on  the  basis  of 
their  performance  in  either  grade  13  or 
university  level  English  courses.  Of 
the  remaining  half  who  wrote  the  test, 
19.3  percent  were  judged  to  be  unaccept- 
able, compared  with  27. 9 percent  in  1978. 
As  a percentage  of  total  first  year  enrol- 
ment, only  8.8  percent  were  judged 
unacceptable,  compared  with  14.1 
percent  last  year. 

Gordon  S lemon,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering, 
says  that  the  proportion  of  unacceptable 
tests  has  been  decreasing  consistently 
since  1975,  when  it  was  19  percent  of 
the  first  year  enrolment. 

Since  the  grading  scheme  and  standards 
have  remained  the  same,  Slemon  specu- 
lates that  “possibly  the  students’  fore- 
knowledge that  an  English  facility  test 
is  given  on  the  first  day  of  entry  into  the 
Faculty  is  itself  a major  factor  in 
producing  this  improvement,  since  they 
realize  that  we  take  facility  in  English 
seriously”. 
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NSERC 

increase 

‘encouraging’ 

“Wonderful  news!”  said  President  James 
Ham,  following  the  federal  government’s 
Nov.  15  announcement  of  a 32  percent 
funding  increase  for  the  Natural  Sciences 
& Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  in  1980-81. 

The  increase  amounts  to  about 
$39  million,  bringing  the  NSERC 
budget  to  almost  $160  million.  Of  the 
$ 1 20  million  NSERC  budget  for  1 979-80, 
U of  T received  $10.89  million  in  grants. 
(That  figure  does  not  include  graduate 
scholarships). 

A five-year  plan  aimed  at  spending 
2.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
on  research  and  development  has  been 
approved  in  principle  by  the  government. 
A decision  on  funding  levels  for  the 
remaining  four  years  of  NSERC’s  plan 
is  expected  to  be  announced  in  a few 
months. 

“The  proposal  is  that  the  budget  for 
NSERC  would  go  up  to  $232.5  million 
by  the  fifth  year,  but  that’s  just  a 
proposal,  not  a promise,”  says  Professor 
Adrian  Brook,  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s Research  Board. 

President  Ham  says  the  1980-81 
increase  is  encouraging  provided  it’s  not 
just  a “one-shot,  short-term  political 
action”.  A sustained  commitment  is 
essential,  he  says,  if  the  country’s  research 
base  is  to  be  rebuilt, 

“One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  restraint  over  the  past  decade  is  that 
many  young  people  have  been  discouraged 
from  considering  advanced  study  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  engineering. 
Between  1973  and  1977,  Canada’s 
doctoral  graduates  in  those  disciplines 
declined  by  33  percent”. 

Coordinator  of  University 
Information  Systems  named 

Professor  Harry  Eastman,  vice-president 
(research  and  planning)  and  registrar, 
has  announced  that  Professor  Eva 
Swenson  of  the  Department  of  Computer 
Science  has  been  appointed  the  Univer- 
sity’s first  coordinator  of  University 
Information  Systems.  Prof.  Swenson  is  to 
assume  her  new  responsibilities  Jan.  1. 

Prof.  Swenson  has  served  as  associate 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Comput- 
er Science  and  as  an  associate  dean  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  For  the  past 
two  years  she  has  been  coordinator  of 
academic  services  for  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost. 

As  coordinator  of  University  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Prof.  Swenson  will  be 
responsible  for  identifying  and  develop- 
ing recommendations  for  policies  and 
objectives  for  University-wide  comput- 
ing facilities  and  services. 


Trinity  seeks  new  dean  of  men 

Trinity  College  will  be  appointing  a dean 
of  men  to  assume  duties  as  early  as 
possible  in  1980.  Candidates  should  have 
some  experience  of  residential  life  in  a 
small  college  and  should  be  holding  some 
U of  T or  college  appointment,  although 
not  necessarily  at  the  full-time  teaching 
level.  Accommodation  is  provided  as  part 
of  the  remuneration  for  the  position. 

Applications  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  two  referees  should  be  sent  to 
Dean  J.  W.  Cole,  Trinity  College,  Hoskin 
Avenue,  Toronto  M5S  1H8. 


Correction 

Our  apologies  to  Professor  Gleb  Zekulin, 
the  new  director  of  the  Centre  for  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies,  for^an  error 
in  the  Bulletin  (Nov.  19).  Prof.  Zekulin 
does  not  have  a degree  from  Oxford. 


h festschrift  for  C.B.  Macpherson 


John  Sword,  Prof.  Alkis  Kontos,  Mrs.  Macpherson,  Prof.  C.B.  Macpherson 


Professor  and  Mrs.  C.B.  Macpherson 
were  guests  of  honour  at  a reception 
given  by  University  of  Toronto  Press 
recently  at  Massey  College.  The  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a festschrift, 
written  and  published  in  Prof. 
Macpherson’s  honour,  entitled  Powers, 
Possessions  and  Freedom:  Essays  inHonour 
of  C.B.  Macpherson.  The  first  copy, 
especially  bound  in  tan  leather  and 
stamped  in  gold,  was  presented  to  Prof. 
Macpherson  by  Alkis  Kontos,  a professor 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy 
at  U of  T and  a colleague  and  former 
student  of  Prof.  Macpherson. 

The  essays  in  th e festschrift  are  written 
by  eminent  scholars  from  all  over  the 
English-speaking  world  and  are  inde- 
pendent statements  on  issues  which  have 
preoccupied  Prof.  Macpherson  over  the 


years.  The  essayists  include  Charles 
Taylor,  University  of  Oxford,  Carole 
Pateman,  The  University  of  Sydney, 
Shlomo  Avineri,  The  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, and  Alkis  Kontos. 

C.B.  Macpherson  has  gained  an 
international  reputation  in  the  area  of 
political  theory,  particularly  for  his 
identification  and  critique  of  “possessive 
individualism”  as  a core  concept  in 
Western  liberal  democratic  theory.  He 
has  been  teaching  at  U of  T for  some  40 
years  and  since  1975  has  been  University 
Professor.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  in  England,  and  has 
been  Visiting  Professor  at  Cambridge 
University,  Hebrew  University  and 
the  Australian  National  University. 


Merger  of  architecture 
and  landscape  architecture 
approved  by  Academic  Affairs 

Opponents  get  six-month  postponement 


The  School  of  Architecture  and  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
will  combine  to  form  a two-department 
faculty  July  1,  1980.  The  merger  was 
approved  at  the  Nov.  22  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

Opposition  to  creation  of  the  new 
Faculty  came  from  82  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  from  10  of  their  15  teachers.  They 
'objected  that  a productive  association 
between  the  two  disciplines  would  take 
longer  to  negotiate  than  the  Jan.  1 starting 
date  proposed  by  Vice-Provost  R.W. 
Missen.  An  amendment  to  delay  pro- 
ceedings by  six  months  was  made  by 
student  member  Beverley  Batten  and  was 
approved  by  the  committee. 

“It’s  a compromise  victory,”  says 
Wayne  Barwise,  a student  representative 
on  the  School  of  Architecture  Council 
and  architecture  representative  on  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council 
(SAC).  “At  least  we’ll  have  time  to  work 
out  our  administrative  structure  and 
academic  strategy  but  we  should  have 
been  allowed  to  do  that  before  the  decision 
to  merge  was  made.” 

Blanche  Van  Ginkel,  director  of  the 
School  of  Architecture,  will  become  dean 
of  the  new  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  as  well  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture until  a chairman  can  be  appointed. 
William  Rock  will  continue  as  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. (From  1975  until  last  July, 


Rock’s  department  was  included  in  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  & Landscape  Archi- 
tecture). 

Dean-designate  Van  Ginkel  must 
complete  a comprehensive  statement  of 
objectives,  plans  and  priorities  for  the 
new  Faculty  as  soon  as  possible  after  July 
1 but  no  later  than  Dec.  31,  1980.  A new 
Faculty  council  will  be  established  with 
a constitution  to  be  developed  subject  to 
Governing  Council  approval  by  Dec.  31, 
1980. 

Barwise  says  he  hopes  tuere  will  be  “no 
further  interference  from  the  Provost’s 
office”  when  details  of  the  merger  are 
negotiated  by  faculty  and  students  from 
the  two  disciplines.  He  also  wants  all 
short-listed  candidates  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Architecture  to 
make  presentations  to  “the  entire  school 
community”. 

Prof.  Rock  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
merger  but  disappointed  at  the  six-month 
delay.  He  says  the  July  1 starting  date 
leaves  a two-month  vacuum  over  the 
summer  when  most  students  and  teaclv 
ing  staff  are  away. 

“I’m  pleased  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  approved  the  merger,”  says 
Van  Ginkel.  “The  architecture  program 
at  U of  T has  always  offered  a good  educa- 
tion for  students  entering  the  profession 
and  that  won’t  change  with  a new  ad- 
ministrative structure.” 
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Press  Notes 


pelt's  unlikely  you'll  become  rich  if 
you  opt  for  a career  in  book  publish- 
ing. (Right  on.  Better  believe  it. 
Never  said  a truer  word.)  But 
chances  are  you'll  become  good 
friends  with  a lot  of  people  to  whom 
books  are  an  essential  part  of  life. 
People  who  help  to  make  books  dur- 
ing the  day,  read  them  in  the  even- 
ing, discuss  them  over  coffee  and  at 
lunch,  and  love  them  so  much  they 
continue  to  buy  them  when  they 
can't  afford  them.  Book  addicts. 

There  are  many  such  addicts  at  the 
Press,  and  fortunately  the  fix  is  very 
close  at  hand.  Located  on  our  ground 
floor  is  the  Bookroom,  one  of  the 
best  bookstores  in  Canada,  staffed  by 
the  most  knowledgeable  book  people 
you're  likely  to  find  anywhere.  But  if 
you're  an  addict,  this  is  the  time  of 
the  year  you  should  stay  away.  The 
Bookroom' s central  tables  are  piled 
high  with  seasonal  goodies  - lavish, 
opulent,  beautiful  books  begging  to 
be  bought  as  Christmas  gifts. 

We  asked  the  Bookroom' s manager 
David  Stimpson,  to  make  a selection 
of  his  favourites.  Aged  and  crippled 
prematurely  by  the  game  of  squash, 
David  has  lost  none  of  his  book 
sense.  Here  are  his  selections,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  by  au- 
thor. (Readers  please  note  mag- 
nanimity of  listing  books  of  other 
publishers.) 

}{c  non-fiction 
Life  on  Earth  David  Attenborough 
$21.95 

The  Enthusiasms  of  Robertson 
Davies  Judith  Skelton  Grant 
$14.95 

Canadian  Photography  1839-1920 
Ralph  Greenhill  and  Andrew  Bir- 
red $27.50  | 

Krieghoff  ].  Russell  Harper  $29.95  ! 
Godel,  Escher,  Bach:  an  Eternal  5 
Golden  Braid  Douglas  R.  j 

Hof stadter  $25.25  q 

Memoirs  of  an  Art  Dealer  G.  Blair  } 
Laing  $24.95  1 

Homesteads  Margaret  McBurney  \ 
and  Mary  Byers  $15.00  = 

The  Music  of  Man  Yehudi  Menuhin  ] 
and  Curtis  W.  Davis  $19.95  | 

The  Art  of  Emily  Carr  Doris  Shad-  I 
bolt  $39.95 

j{C  FICTION 

Life  Before  Man  Margaret  Atwood 
$12.95 

Letters  John  Barth  $19.95 
Smiley's  People  John  le  Carre  $12.95 
Shikasta  Doris  Lessing  $17.95 
The  Mangan  Inheritance  Brian 
Moore  $12.95 

The  Life  of  Brian  Monty  Python 
$11.95 

The  two  Press  books  on  the  list  are 
Krieghoff,  by  J.  Russell  Harper,  and 
Homesteads,  by  Margaret  McBur- 
ney and  Mary  Byers,  both  ideal 
Christmas  gifts. 

Come  in  and  browse  in  the  Book- 
room.  It's  also  open  on  Saturday 
from  nine  to  five. 
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Clinical 

Pharmacologist 

The  Clinical  Institute  requires  a Clinical  Pharma- 
cologist. The  Applicant  should  have  a major  interest 
and  experience  applicable  to  clinical  research  in  the 
pharmacological  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  other 
drug  addictions.  Opportunity  for  teaching  and 
consultation  available.  The  Clinical  Institute  is  a 
research  and  teaching  hospital  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  University  cross-appointments 
arranged.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 


Apply  to: 

E.M.  Sellers,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.C.P.(C),  F.A.C.P., 
Head,  Clinical  Pharmacology  Program, 
Clinical  Institute, 

Addiction  Research  Foundation, 

33  Russell  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2Sl 


Eternal  Egypt... 

a journey  into  antiquity! 

Egypt  ...  the  very  name  brings  to  mind  a 
kaleidoscope  of  images.  Who  has  not  dreamt  of  the 
ancient  pyramids  and  inscrutable  Sphinx,  mute 
witnesses  to  5,000  years  of  civilization  ...  the 
remarkable  treasures  of  Tut-Ankh-Amun  ...  the 
macabre  mummies  ...  or  the  resplendent  Pharaohs 
and  fair  Nefertiti?  Egypt  is  all  these  things  and  more. 

Our  purpose  is  to  fashion  your  dream  of  all  its 
mysteries  into  reality.  So  come  with  us  on  one  of  our 
deluxe,  fully  escorted  tours  . . . Eternal  Egypt  awaits. 

15  Days  Visiting:  Cairo,  Luxor  and  Aswan 
Departing  May  9,  1980  and  July  11,  1980 

From  CAN$2266.00  Toronto  return 
Fully  Escorted  Canada/Canada 

For  more  information  write: 
Lawson  McKay  Tours 
390  Bay  Street,  Suite  1515 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  2Y2 

or  Consult  your  Travel  Agent 

THE 
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OF 
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‘An  Arduous  and  Industrious  Life’ 

Polish  immigrants  write  their  memoirs 


Polish  family  at  immigration  sheds  in  Quebec  City,  191 1 


Mother  wrote  me  a very  emphatic  letter.  I 
could  tell  it  had  been  dictated  by  my  sister: 
“You  absolutely  must  marry  Mr.  G.,  and 
right  away.  If  you  don ’t,  then  don ’t  dare 
call  yourself  a child  of  mine.  I’m  disowning 
you!  ’’And  my  sister  added:  ‘ ‘ Marry  Mr.  G. 
Forget  about  Stefan.  You’ve  been  through 
a lot.  Don ’t  give  in  to  despair.  Be  a strong 
Polish  girl.  ’’Lord,  if  only  I could  forget! 
One  can  forgive,  but  never  forget  such 
painful  words  from  a mother  and  sister. 

I ’ve  been  in  Canada  40  years  and  I still 
remember  that  letter  as'if  I’d  just  gotten 
it  today. 

The  memories  of  the  anguish  caused  by 
leaving  her  first  love  behind  when  she 
emigrated  from  Poland  to  Montreal  in 
1929  belong  to  Jadwiga  Wdowiak. 

Wdowiak’s  story,  entitled  “An 
Arduous  arid  Industrious  Life”,  is  found 
in  Memoirs  of  Polish  Immigrants  in 
Canada,  a translation  and  compilation 
of  prize-winning  entries  in  a memoir- 
writing contest  sponsored  by  the  Polish 
weekly  newspaper  Zwiazkowiec  (The 
Alliancer),  completed  this  fall  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Louis 
Iribarne  and  senior  tutor  Hanna 
Markowicz  of  the  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures.  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  other  memoirs  paint  a vivid 
picture  of  the  Polish  immigrant 
experience:  “On  the  Farm  and  in  the 
Mines”,  “A  Difficult  Life”,  “Hard  Work 
Leads  to  Success”,  “My  Tragic  Life”, 
“The  Hard  and  Difficult  Years”,  “The 
Journey’s  End”,  and  “I  Reached  My 
Goal”,  written  by  someone  who  signs  him 
or  herself  “Undefeated”. 

“Students  identified  with  the  humble 
backgrounds  of  most  of  the  authors, 
whose  experiences  were  those  of  their 
grandparents,”  says  Markowicz. 

The  main  problems  facing  the  trans- 
lators was  in  the  confrontation  with  the 
idiom.  Some  of  the  contributors  had  no 
higher  education  and  no  secondary 
schooling.  “Our  task  was  to  render  the 
material  into  standard  English  and  not 
lose  the  naivete.  What  we  aimed  for  was 
a lucid  literal  translation  that  would 
retain  the  charm  of  oral  history,”  says 
Iribarne,  explaining  that  what  was 
sometimes  sacrificed  was  the  flavour  of 
peasant  talk,  including  grammatical 
errors  and  “the  earthy  Polish  you  can 
almost  smell”. 

While  a few  of  the  entries  were  written 
by  educated  people,  some  describing  how 
it  felt  to  work  at  menial  jobs,  most  were 
not . ‘ ‘Some  people  tried  to  sound  literary, 
misusing  words,  or  lapsing  into  a high 
literary  style  that  they  had  heard  but 
were  not  familiar  with,”  says  Markowicz. 
Yet  the  most  interesting  contributions 
lacked  literary  pretence,  says  Iribarne. 

The  titles  of  the  entries  reflect  the 
pride  of  the  authors  in  recounting  their 
lives,  and  most  of  the  memoirs  describe 
success  in  the  new  land. 

“Not  in  terms  of  becoming  a million- 
aire,” explains  Markowicz,  “but  if  a 


family  was  able  to  buy  a farm,  or  a woman 
to  marry  a man  she  loved  instead  of  one 
who  was  chosen  for  her,  that  was  con- 
sidered success.” 

The  main  theme  of  the  memoirs  is 
survival,  “the  tragi-comic  way  in  which 
the  immigrants  brought  to  bear  values  of 
hard  work,  tenacity  and  family  loyalty  on 
their  struggle  in  a new  country”,  says 
Iribarne:  the  accounts  of  great  physical 
hardships,  he  adds,  make  a middle-class 
reader  aware  of  the  luxury  of  psycho- 
logical concerns.  

“These  people  weren’t  worried  about 
their  identity  but  about  putting  potatoes 
in  their  mouths  . . . from  page  to  page 
your  awe  grows  at  how  they  not  only 
survived  but  remained  human.” 

Some  of  the  material  challenges  the 
myth  of  a hospitable  Canada,  he  says, 
referring  to  entries  describing  Canadian 
resentment  of  immigrants. 

“One  man  writes  about  a Canadian 
immigration  official  who  asks  applicants 
to  show  him  their  hands  — he  wanted  to 
see  calluses.  He  makes  sure  they  are 
really  workers  by  pointing  to  a table  and 
asking  them  to  distinguish  one  grain 
from  another,”  recounts  Markowicz. 

Yet  despite  prejudice,  Canada,  she 
says,  remains  a symbol  of  well-being  for 
Poles.  “I  remember  going  to  a dinner 
party  in  Poland  where  the  table  was  full 
of  the  most  luscious  food.  Someone 
pointed  to  it  and  said,  ‘that’s  Canada’. 

It’s  become  a synonym  for  prosperity.” 
The  tradition  of  the  memoirTn  Poland 
goes  back  hundreds  of  years,  becoming 
very  popular  between  the  two  world  wars, 
when  entire  publications  were  devoted 
to  memoirs  of  the  war  years,  memoirs  of 
the  unemployed  and  of  peasants. 

In  times  of  national  trauma,  people 
have  the  urge  to  record  their  experiences, 
says  Iribarne,  pointing  to  the  tradition  of 
the  oral  narrative  that  is  common  to 
Slavs.  He  says  the  authentic  descriptions 
of  the  details  of  everyday  life  — food, 
wages,  family  — combined  with  straight- 
forward reflections  on  what  life  is  all 
about,  make  the  memoirs  enjoyable  as 
fiction,  as  well  as  useful  for  students 
of  Canadian  history,  sociology  and 
ethnic  studies. 

Prof.  Iribarne  has  recently  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  this 
year’s  Alfred  Jurzykowski  Foundation 
Awards  in  the  field  of  translations.  He 
shares  the  $5,000  award,  to  be  presented 
in  New  York  Feb.  8,  with  Zygmunt 
Kubiak  of  Warsaw.  The  Alfred 
Jurzykowski  Awards  are  presented  to 
scholars,  writers  and  artists  of  Polish 
ethnic  background  for  outstanding 
creative  achievement  in  the  sciences, 
humanities,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  ' 
well  as  for  significant  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  Polish  culture  and 
for  the  best  translations  of  Polish  liter- 
ature into  other  languages. 
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Of  Deans 
and 

‘Deanlings’: 

A 

Front-Row 
View  of  an 
Institution 

in  Decline 

% 

by  David  Rayside 
and  Colleen  Sheppard 


There  is  something  dreadfully  wrong 
with  the  priorities  of  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  Arts  & Science.  We  say  “office” 
because  we  are  not  always  convinced 
that  it  matters  much  who  occupies  the 
chairs.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
roles  being  occupied. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  seen  a 
growing  number  of  deans  and  “dean- 
lings”  inhabiting  the  second  floor  of 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Increasingly, 
though,  we  are  coming  to  the  view  that 
they  are  preoccupying  themselves  with 
the  unimportant.  All  of  us  tend  to  focus 
on  the  immediate  and  on  the  easily 
manipulable,  rather  than  grappling  with 
the  important.  Even  the  most  altruistic 
people  tire  of  tackling  the  big  hard  issues 
— the  ones  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
quickly  or  easily. 

But  we  wonder  if  the  office  of  the  dean 
ever  feally  thinks  about  what  is  impor- 
tant. All  of  us  in  Arts  & Science  have 
noticed  that  the  dean’s  office  and 
personnel  have  expanded  in  recent  years, 
and  our  guess  is  that  most  of  those  who 
work  and  study  in  the  Faculty  resent  that 
expansion  a great  deal.  One  quite 


plausible  explanation  of  that  growth, 
however,  is  that  times  of  financial  con- 
straint require  increased  planning  and 
attentiveness  to  the  ways  in  which 
resources  are  allocated.  On  that  basis, 
one  could  presumably  countenance  the 
acquisition  of  extra  bodies,  extra  office 
space,  and  a dazzling  array  of  new  office 
furniture. 

But  are  there  grounds  for  confidence 
that  the  dean’s  office  will  use  planning 
to  effect  any  significant  changes  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
Faculty?  No  doubt  we  will  find  out 
exactly  how  many  instructors  teach  in 
Arts  & Science  (apparently  a recent 
discovery),  what  offices  they  occupy  in 
Sid  Smith  and  other  buildings,  and  what 
storage  rooms  various  departments  use. 
We  might  even  find  out  how  large  some 
classes  are.  But  how  much  change  in  the 
quality  of  education  will  come  from  that? 
In  fact,  does  the  dean’s  office  really 
think  about  the  quality  of  education, 
except  by  imagining  that  fiddling  with 
the  structure  of  the  curriculum  will 
fundamentally  remedy  the  ills  that 
beset  us? 

Far  be  it  from  anyone  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  ask  any  really  fundamental 
questions  about  how  the  University  will 
face  the  current  financial  crisis  and  (if 
demographers  are  to  be  believed)' the 
unspeakably  more  serious  crises  yet  to 
come.  No,  you  don’t  tackle  any  of  the 
serious  issues  — you  attempt  “end  runs” 
around  the  problems.  The  most 
intriguing  example  in  recent  times  has 
been  the  dean’s  attempt  to  amend 
proposals  for  curricular  reform  in  the 
General  Committee  of  Arts  & Science. 
On  top  of  the  Kelly  Committee’s  recom- 
mendations about  requiring  specialization 
or  majoring,  Dean  Kruger  has  suggested 
a “minor”  requirement.  We  all  know 
what  the  game  really  is,  don’t  we? 
Tsveryone  knows ! What  is  being  proposed 


is  being  clothed  in  academic  rationale, 
but  the  real  objective  is  to  reallocate 
students  in  order  to  solve  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  the  institution.  One  shapes  one’s 
pedagogical  views,  in  other  words,  to 
what  is  administratively  or  financially 
convenient.  The  theory  is  that  if  you 
require  students  to  take  a minor,  they 
may  start -populating  departments  with 
excess  staff  or  miniscule  course  enrol- 
ments. Of  course  there  are  some  who 
realize  that  the  trick  may  not  work  — 
that  it  is  not  going  to  produce  the 
results  that  the  dean  appears  to  have  in 
mind  — but  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
^ sufficient  deterrent. 

Let’s  see  what  else  has  been  keeping 
the  dean’s  office  busy  these  days. 
Plagiarism ! Now  there’s  a hot  issue ! Dean 
Webster  seems  to  have  gotten  a great 
deal  of  mileage  out  of  that  one.  The 
Bulletin  article  which  appeared  several 
weeks  ago  about  the  growing  sin  in  our 
midst  attracted  a lot  of  press  attention, 
and  hallway  conversation  near  the  dean’s 
“compound”  would  indicate  that  they 
loved  it  — they  lapped  up  the  attention. 

Forgive  us  our  naivete,  but  we  thought 
that  the  business  of  this  place  was 
educating,  rather  than  prosecuting. 

Now  we  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  deans  could  muster  data  which  \frould 
indicate  that  35.4782  percent  of  the 
student  body  has  at  one  point  or  another 
committed  an  infraction  of  the  rules. 

But  all  of  us  have  broken  the  law  at  one 
point  or  another,  even  if  it  is  only  by 
parking  in  the  wrong  spot.  Does  that 
mean  that  we  should  focus  our  attention 
on  prosecuting  transgressions,  rather 
than  reflecting  on  what  might  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  phenomenon? 

Sure,  some  students  try  to  get  through 
this  place  without  doing  any  work,  and 
in  the  process  pass  off  the  work  of  others 
as  their  own.  We  should  be  concerned 
about  that  practice,  most  certainly.  It  is 
unfair  to  those  students  who  work  hard 
to  allow  others  to  slip  through  dishonestly. 
But  the  number  of  serious  cases  is  still 
small,  even  though  the  intensity  of 
decanal  attention  to  the  matter  increases 
the  visibility  of  those  cases  which  are 
detected  and  therefore  contributes  to  the 
impression  that  the  crime  rate  is 
dramatically  increasing.  We  are  still 
more  concerned  about  how  well  the 
University  is  educating  the  honest  than 
about  how  ardently  and  enthusiastically 
we  pursue  the  dishonest.  If  the  most 
serious  items  on  the  deans’  agendas 
these  days  is  the  detection  of  cheating, 
then  I think  we  should  seriously 
consider  turning  a few  of  them  out  to 
pasture. 

We  deal  in  the  world  of  appearances, 
and  what  troubles  us  about  this  is  that 
the  dean’s  office  appears  to  be  preoccu- 
pied with  unsavoury  behaviour  among  a 


Luncheon  and  Dinner  Service  Monday  to  Friday 
12  noon  — 2:00  p.m. 

5:00  — 7:30  p.m. 


minority  of  students , rather  than  seriously 
inquiring  into  whether  departments  and 
members  of  the  faculty  are  properly 
accomplishing  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  accomplishing.  We  can  hear  the 
rebuttal  now.  We  are  clearly  naive;  we 
don’t  know  how  much  cheating  and 
deception  is  taking  place,  and  how 
seriously  it  is  threatening  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  University.  And  so  on.  The 
moral  fibre  of  the  place  may  be  threatened, 
but  not  by  plagiarism.  It  is  being 
threatened  by  classes  so  large  that 
plagiarized  or  purchased  essays  can  be 
passed  off  as  legitimate  — classes  so  large 
that  faculty  and  students  are  strangers. 

It  is  being  threatened  with  a leadership 
of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  University 
which  premises  its  activity  on  the 
assumption  that  departments  are  doing 
their  job,  and  that  students  (given  too 
much  freedom)  are  not  doing  theirs. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  real  problem 
of  large  and  impersonal  classes,  that 
leadership  cadre  dwells  on  the  cheating 
of  a relatively  small  number  of  students 
— the  symptom  rather  than  the  essential 
illness. 

Over-emphasizing  the  problem  of 
plagiarism  conveniently  justifies  the 
new  policy  of  mandatory  examinations. 

It  is  true  that  faculty  members  can  plead 
for  exemption  from  this  extraordinary 
innovation  (more  paperwork  to  keep  the 
dean’s  office  busy ! !),  but  what  conceivable 
philosophy  of  education  or  theory  of 
pedagogy  can  possibly  justify  a compul- 
sory exam  policy?  It  is  one  more  example 
of  the  bureaucrats  and  policy  makers  in 
this  place  (this  time  in  Simcoe  Hall) 
believing  that  the  imposition  of  structure 
will  solve  the  problems  of  the  academy. 
This  is  a University-wide  policy,  not  a 
product  of  the  dean’s  office,  but  the 
deans  are  reinforcing  a mentality  which 
produced  the  exam  policy  in  the  first 
place. 

There  is  another  matter,  one  which 
indicates  as  forcibly  as  anything  else  the 
preoccupation  with  the  trivial  that  seems 
to  beset  the  decanal  compound.  You 
would  probably  not  believe  the  time 
spent  in  that  corner  of  our  Faculty  with 
the  “neatness”  of  the  Sidney  Smith 
building.  We  all  know  that  the  place  is 
unappealing  — catastrophic  is  a better 
word.  It  is  ugly  and  badly  designed.  It 
also  has  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  passing  through  it  every  day. 
Because  of  that,  it  is  the  logical  focus  for 
any  group  wanting  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation, and  inevitably  the  poor  building 
accumulates  a certain  aura  of  disorder. 
Campus  groups  and  departments  do  have 
to  publicize  a bewildering  array  of 
events,  after  all,  and  that  just  has  to 
produce  a fair  bit  of  messiness. 

This  crucial  issue  of  our  day  has 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  deans  and  their  associates,  perhaps 
because  they  cannot  deal  with  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  Faculty.  So 
we  have  furniture  rearrangements, 
bulletin  board  construction,  wall-poster 
policies,  wall-poster  policy  reversals, 
memos,  plans,  rearranged  plans,  and 
the  like.  It  does  keep  idle  minds  busy, 
and  in  times  of  unemployment  we  should 
not  complain  about  such  activity.  But 
in  God’s  name,  are  we  really  paying 
these  people  820,000  or  $30,000  or 
$40,000  a year  to  tear  down  posters  or 
decide  where  posters  ought  to  be  dis- 
played in  order  to  improve  the  neatness 
of  Sid  Smith?  Surely  this  can’t  be  the 
real  world!  This  is  fantasy! 

So  there  they  go  — bustling  from 
meeting  to  meeting  — all  very  important 
no  doubt.  After  all,  by  attending  all  of 
those  meetings  they  have  a front-row 
view  of  an  institution  in  decline. 

David  Rayside  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy.  Colleen 
Sheppard  is  a member  of  the  Political 
Economy  Course  Union. 
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TONIGHT 

First  concert  in  the 
Dvorak  Festival  Series 
sponsored  by 

The  Faculty  of  Music  and  CBC  Radio 


Orford  String  Quartet 
Joel  Quarrington,  double  bass 

8 p.m.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building 


Other  concerts  in  this  series: 
• December  9,  Sunday 


Guarneri  String  Quartet 

• December  17,  Monday 

Beaux  Arts  Trio 

• January  20,  Sunday 

Vaghy  Quartet 
Paul  Doktor,  viola 
Gisela  Depkat,  cello 


• January  27,  Sunday 

Quartet  Canada 


• February  3,  Sunday 

Orford  String  Quartet 
Anton  Kuerti,  piano 

• February  10,  Sunday 
Varsovia  Quartet 
Valerie  Tryon,  piano 


Series  tickets  available  at  $30; 
students/ seniors  $15  with  I.D. 

Single  tickets  $6;  students/ seniors  $3  with  I.d! 
Box  office  opens  today  from  12  noon  978-3744. 
Regular  box  office  hours:  Mon-Fri  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 
Call  Box  Office  for  further  details. 
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FEATURING 

• 1,800  sq.  ft.  of  luxury  living 

• Fully  broadloomed 

• 3 washrooms 

• Central  vacuum  system 

• Attached  1 '/2-car  garages 

• High  Park  at  your  doorstep 

• Subway  at  your  doorstep 
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Askew  disputes  DeFazio  notice 


The  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  a difference 
between  giving  an  employee  notice  that 
he  is  to  be  laid  off  and  giving  an  employee 
payment  in  lieu  of  such  notice.  In  a letter 
to  me  requesting  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  association,  Mr.  DeFazio  stated  that 
he  was  informed  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  14, 
1979  that  his  services  would  no  longer 
be  required,  and  further  that  he  should 
not  report  for  work  the  following  Mon- 
day. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  DeFazio 
received  three  days’  notice,  not  “full 
notice  required  under  the  University 
rules”  as  the  dean  stated  in  a recent 
letter  in  the  Bulletin  (Nov.  5). 

Mr.  DeFazio  did  receive  payment  in 
lieu  of  notice  as  required  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s policy  on  “Release  of  Staff  for  Fiscal 
Reasons”.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  dean 
did  not,  as  he  stated,  go  “beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  University  rules”. 

I think  it  is  very  misleading  of  him  to 
suggest  that  he  voluntarily  gave  Mr. 
DeFazio  a leave  of  absence  during  his 
period  of  notice,  when  in  fact  he  was 
giving  him  the  payment  in  lieu  of  notice 
he  is  guaranteed  by  the  policy. 

If  the  dean  knew  a year  ago  that  it  was 
highly  probable  that  he  was  going  to  close 
the  Faculty  Duplicating  Centre,  and  if 
he  expected  Mr.  DeFazio  to  be  aware  of 
the  possibility,  he  surely  must  have  been 
aware  of  it  himself.  He  should  have 
advised  Mr.  DeFazio  of  this  formally, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  could  have 
assisted  him  to  find  suitable  alternative 
employment  within  the  University.  I’m 
sure  that  this  course  of  action  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  for 
Mr.  DeFazio. 

The  point  at  issue  here  is  an  important 


one.  Alfred  DeFazio  worked  here  for  1 1 
years  and  felt  that  he  was  providing  a 
valuable  service.  He  was  very  upset  to 
Find  that  “his”  duplicating  centre  could 
be  shut  down  and  that  he  could  he  cast 
aside  in  three  days,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  received  payment  in  lieu  of  notice. 
The  staff  associat  ion  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  very  restrained  in  its  criticism  of 
the  way  Mr.  DeFazio  was  treated. 

Considering  that  the  1980-81  budget 
instructions  say  “For  administrative 
support  activities  in  both  the  academic 
divisions  and  the  central  administration, 
the  following  criteria  will  be  used  to  make 
differential  budgeting  decisions: 

I . The  level  of  service  required  versus  the 
level  of  service  provided:  (a)  the  need  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  service; 

(b)  the  need  for  improving  the  level  of 
service;  (c)  the  potential  for  reducing  the 
level  of  service-,  (d)  the  possibility  of  dis- 
continuing the  service 

I suppose  all  administrative  staff  could 
consider  that  they  have  been  advised  of 
the  possibility  that  their  jobs  may  be 
phased  out  and  that  three  days’  notice  is 
all  that  will  be  required  to  get  rid  of  us 
(of  course  we’ll  get  payment  in  lieu  of 
notice). 

I find  it  very  distressing  that  Dean  Arthur 
Kruger,  a very  senior  member  of  the 
University  administration,  would  take  an 
action  which  treats  a long-service 
employee  with  so  little  consideration 
and  that  this  action  when  questioned 
was  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
University. 

David  A skew 
President 

U of  T Staff  Association 


External  review  of  Hannah  Chair  for  the 
History  of  Medical  and  Related  Sciences 


In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  U of  T and  Associated  Medical 
Services  under  which  the  Hannah  Chair 
for  the  History  of  Medical  and  Related 
Sciences  was  established,  an  overall 
review  of  the  program  is  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  of 
operation.  This  review  will  take  place  on 
Dec.  6 and  7, 

The  review  committee  will  be  composed 
of:  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  representing 
the  dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
Barbara  Rosenkrantz,  Department  of 
History  of  Science,  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  John  Farley,  Department  of  Biology, 
Dalhousie  University;  and  Dr.  G.R. 


Paterson,  executive  director  of  the 
Hannah  Institute. 

Written  submissions  and/or  verbal 
reports  from  students  and  academic  staff 
are  invited  commenting  on  the  activities 
of  the  Chair  since  its  inception  in  1976 
until  the  present,  and  suggesting  or 
recommending  future  programs  and 
functions  of  the  Chair. 

Submissions  should  be  sent  by 
December  5 to  Chairman,  Hannah  Review 
Committee,  c/o  Dr.  Trudy  McNabb, 
Dean’s  Office,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Appointments  to  meet  with  the  review 
team  can  be  made  by  contacting  Dr. 
McNabb  at  978-2979. 


Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 
Review  Committee 


A committee  to  review  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis  has  been  established  and 
is  now  receiving  submissions.  Its 
members  are:  Dean  John  Leyerle,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  ( chairman ); 
Professors  Richard  Bird,  Department  of 
Political  Economy;  D.N.  Dewees,  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Analysis;  B.A.  Kalymon, 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies;  Bennett 
Kovrig,  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  Noah  Meltz,  director,  Centre 
tor  Industrial  Relations;  D.J.  Sherbaniuk, 
Facu  ty  of  Law;  L.B.  Smith,  Department 
of  Political  Economy;  M.J.  Trebilcock, 
Faculty  of  Law;  Eugene  Vayda,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Administration;  Leonard 
Waverman,  Institute  for  Policv  Analysis- 

external  assessors:  Professor  John  ' ’ 

Helliwell,  Department  of  Economics, 


University  of  British  Columbia  and  one 
other  to  be  chosen;  and  M.A.  Kennedy, 
secretary. 


Start  your 
own  business 
Marketing  & Distributioi 

Recruit,  train,  motivate 
5 to  15  hrs/week 
— No  investment 
$800  — $1,200  monthly 

497-8208 

|£j|  after  6 p.m. 
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Preface 

The  presentation  of  this  final  report 
brings  to  an  end  the  three  years  of 
work  of  the  Plarfning  and  Priorities 
Subcommittee.  We  hope  the  comple- 
tion of  the  report  does  not,  however, 
bring  an  end  to  planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  The  report's  single 
most  important  conclusion  is  that  the 
University  should  engage  in  continu- 
ous, systematic  and  accountable 
planning,  at  both  divisional  and  in- 
stitutional levels.  The  Subcommittee 
has  made  no  attempt  to  draw  up 
planning  models;  the  report  does  rec- 
ommend specific  areas  in  which 
planning  should  occur,  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a continuing  Gov- 
erning Council  planning  review 
mechanism,  and  vigorously  endorses 
the  principle  that  all  academic  pro- 
gram planning  should  be  meshed 
with  budget  planning.  We  urge,  par- 
ticularly, a commitment  to  planning 
at  strategic  levels  of  leadership. 


This  report  succeeds  two  interim 
reports,  published  in  1977  and  1978 
respectively.  It  draws  a great  deal 
upon  the  content  of  those  reports,  but 
it  also  draws  upon  a further  year  of 
intensive  reflection  and  discussion, 
during  which  time  some  of  our  views 
have  changed,  while  others  have 
been  strengthened  and  sharpened. 
There  is  a sense  in  which  this  report 
represents  a continuum  with  the  two 
earlier  interim  reports,  and  a sense  in 
which  it  must  stand  apart  from  them 
and  be  received  on  its  own. 

A great  many  people  have  contrib-i 
uted  to  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  past  three  years.  Principal 
among  them  have  been  two  previous 
Subcommittee  chairmen.  Professor, 
now  Vice-Provost,  R.W,  Missen  and 
Professor,  now  Vice-Principal,  How- 
ard Andrews.  Both  of  them  coped 
personally  with  extraordinary 


amounts  of  detail  and  organization; 
each,  in  large  part  by  virtue  of  his 
special  abilities  and  vision  of  the 
University,  has  left  his  imprint  on  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Among  the  Subcommittee's  own 
members,  those  who  served  on  small 
panels  subjected  themselves  to  the 
necessity  to  absorb  and  evaluate  mas- 
ses of  information  and  to  become  in- 
tensely familiar  with  the  programs 
and  activities  of  individual  divisions, 
for  the  sake  of  advising  the  full  Sub- 
committee. The  1978-79  Steering 
Group  undertook  the  monumental 
task  of  sifting  through  three  years' 
work  and  putting  together  the  sub- 
stance of  the  final  report.  These 
persons — Professors  Dunphy,  Lan- 
gan,  Scane,  Ms.  Batten,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
and  Vice-Chairman  Heinke — met 
almost  weekly  for  the  several  months 
of  this  past  spring  term  and  summer, 
debating,  writing,  revising  and  re- 
vising again.  The  Vice-Chairman 
doubled  his  own  contributions  in  the 
several  critical  late  summer  weeks  of 
the  Chairman's  ill  health. 

At  least  as  intensive  an  experience 
was  shared  by  those  Subcommittee 
members  who  served  on  three  work- 
ing groups  established  with  the 
agreement  of  the  administration: 
Professors  Lambert,  Pascal,  and 
Sparling  for  architecture;  Professor 
Sparling  and  Mr.  Kennedy  for  fores- 
try; Professor  Heinke  and  Ms.  Batten 
for  continuing  education.  The  Sub- 
committee owes  a great  deal'to  the 
contributions  of  other  persons  who 
served  on  these  working  groups: 
Principal  Peter  Richardson,  Dean 
Ralph  Garber,  Principal  Joan  Foley, 
Dean  M.K.  King,  and  Professor  Mil- 
ton  Israel. 

The  number  of  University  persons 
and  offices  which  have  provided  us 
with  major  assistance  and  informa- 
tion is  too  great  to  name  or  thank 
them  all  adequately.  The  Vice- 
President  and  Provost,  Professor 
D.A.  Chant,  and  the  Vice-President 
and  Registrar,  Professor  H.C. 
Eastman,  have  been  willing  consul- 
tants and  advisers.  Our  earliest  asses- 
sor, former  Vice-President  G.E.  Con- 
nell, was  extraordinarily  helpful  in 
terms  of  initiating  the  planning  exer- 
cise and  assisting  in  planning  the 
process.  His  Assistant,  Mr.  G.P. 
Hiebert,  produced  some  of  the 
working  materials  with  which  our 
original  discussions  began.  The 
Vice-Provosts,  Professors  Keith  Dor- 
rington,  Milton  Israel,  Edward 
Kingstone,  R.  W.  Missen,  and  more 
recently  W.G.  Saywell,  have  been 
helpful  in  criticizing  our  evalua- 
tions and  providing  us  with  an  aca- 
demic overview  of  divisional  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  D.B.  Cook  and  Dr. 
Trudy  McNabb,  executive  assistants 
in  the  Provost's  Office,  were  also 
helpful  in  this  regard. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
(Research  and  Planning)  and  Regis- 
trar, Dr.  D.W.  Lang  and  his  planning 
and  analysis  staff — Mr.  Peter  Leeney, 
Mr.  Peter  Strathy,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Van 
Fossen — have  developed  or  sought 
out  most  of  the  data  and  information 
with  which  we  sought  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  planning  issues  as  they  de- 
veloped out  of  the  submission  of  di- 
visional planning  statements. 
Through  Mr.  Leeney,  we  seek  to 


thank  the  Office  of  Academic  Statis- 
tics, Student  Record  Services,  the 
Budget  Department,  the  Housing 
Service  and  other  units  which  pro- 
vided data  which  he  scrutinized  and 
organized  for  us.  Very  early  in  our 
work,  Mr.  Ken  Heyworth,  seconded 
from  the  Office  of  Academic  Statis- 
tics, provided  us  with  detailed  data 
summaries  for  every  division. 
Through  Mr.  Strathy  we  seek  to  rec- 
ognize information  which  was  pro- 
vided by,  among  others,  the  Physical 
Plant  Department,  CAF,  and  the 
Office  of  Space  Analysis.  Mrs.  Van 
Fossen  has  coordinated  our  recent 
information  seeking  efforts,  de- 
veloped program  planning  analyses, 
and  has  coordinated  the  production 
of  this  final  report.  Dr.  Lang  has  often 
been  our  severest  critic,  but  in  so 
doing  he  has  sharpened  our  judge- 
ments in  several  crucial  respects. 
Without  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
institutional  knowledge,  this  report 
would  suffer  more  deficiencies  than  it 
does.  Dr.  Lang  and  Mrs.  Van  Fossen 
assisted  each  of  the  working  groups. 

Nor  could  we  have  functioned 
without  the  intelligent  procedural 
advice  provided  by  our  secretaries, 
Mr.  David  Warren  and,  for  the  past 
two  years,  Mr.  D.  Ross  Smith,  from 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat. 
Mr.  Smith's  calm  in  times  of  crisis  and 
constancy  at  numerous  Steering 
Group  and  Subcommittee  meetings, 
have  assisted  us  to  maintain  a record 
of  our  activities  which  is  continuous 
and  perhaps  more  serene  than  have 
our  discussions  seemed  at  the  time. 
The  immense  documentation  trans- 
mitted to  and  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Subcommittee  he  has  organized 
carefully  and  with  inconspicuous, 
but  clearly  major,  effort. 

To  all  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, past  and  present,  go  the  thanks  of 
the  Chairman,  for  their  endurance, 
patience,  and  substantial  contribu- 
tions. 

To  the  deans,  directors,  and  princi- 
pals, past  and  present,  of  divisions 
whose  contributions  were  developed 
as  the  core  of  the  Subcommittee's 
work,  goes  our  gratitude,  for  their  re- 
sponses to  our  at  times  detailed  in- 
quiries. The  newness  of  the  exercise,' 
for  this  University,  must  at  times 
have  revealed  our  apparent  naivete  at 
the  same  time  that  it  represented  for 
some  divisions  a burden  that  must 
have  seemed  uselessly  onerous, 
when  added  to  heavy  routine  duties. 
It  is  our  hope  that  a once-new  exercise 
will  seem  less  onerous  and  more 
significant  as  the  results,  however 
few,  begin  to  appear. 

Finally,  a special  expression  of 
thanks  is  due  to  three  individuals 
who  have  been  of  particular  assis- 
tance in  preparing  this  report.  Miss 
Margaret  MacKay  has  lived  through 
the  preparation  and  revision  of  in- 
numerable draft  report  sections.  Ms. 
Anne  Nesbitt  has  single-handedly, 
and  with  the  expenditure  of  many 
continuous  hours,  typed  every  word 
and  figure  in  the  final  draft  and  has 
produced  the  summary  "box  forms" 
for  each  division.  Miss  Margaret 
MacAulay  of  Information  Services 
has  read  copy,  questioned  anomalies 
and  inconsistencies,  and  saved  us 
from  the  worst  of  our  errors. 
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To  all  these  persons,  the  Chairman 
extends  his  personal  thanks.  For  the 
life  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  have 
benefited  by  the  priority  assigned  to 
the  exercise  by  these  and  many 
others,  and  have  been  allowed  access 
to  a wide  number  of  University  re- 
sources. 

John  C.  Ricker, 

Chairman 

October,  1979 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subcommittee,  re- 
porting on  its  work  from  1976  to  1979. 
The  Subcommittee  has  presented  two 
interim  reports  to  the  Planning  and 
Resources  Committee  covering  its 
work  during  1976-77  and  1977-78. 

Establishment  of  the 
Subcommittee  (1.1) 

The  Planning  and  Priorities  Sub- 
committee of  the  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Committee  was  established 
by  Governing  Council  on  September 
23, 1976  to  replace  the  Planning 
Subcommittee  for  the  academic  ses- 
sion 1976-77.  Because  the  Subcom- 
mittee could  not  complete  its  work  as 
scheduled,  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Subcommittee,  stated  below, 
were  extended  twice,  first  to  June 
1978  and  then  to  June  1979.  Its  re- 
porting deadline  has  been  extended 
to  October  1979. 

Terms  of  Reference  (1.2) 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Sub- 
committee are  as  follows: 

1 To  establish  broad  guidelines  for 
determining  academic  priorities. 

2 To  review  all  divisional  plans  and 
establish,  with  the  divisions  in- 
volved, individual  divisional 
academic  priorities. 

3 To  determine  University-wide 
academic  priorities  as  guidelines  fpr 
future  resource  allocations,  i.e.,  rank 
divisional  thrusts  in  priority  order. 

Members  and  Assessors, 
1976-1979  (1.3) 

The  members  who  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee from  1976  to  1979  and  the 
dates  they  served  are  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  report.  Also  listed  are  the  as- 
sessors. 

Origin,  Purpose  and  Scope  of 
the  Current  Planning  Exercise 

(1.4) 

Program  planning  and  review  is  an 
ongoing  academic  exercise  carried 
out  continually  by  most  divisions, 
departments,  and  individual  faculty 
members,  even  if  in  relative  isolation. 
The  current  planning  exercise,  how- 
ever, is  probably  the  first  attempt  in 
this  University  to  evaluate  academic 
planning  and  to  assess  priorities 
across  the  whole  University  in  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

The  former  Planning  Subcommit- 
tee had  two  complementary  respon- 
sibilities: to  assist  the  Governing 
Council  in  making  planning  deci- 
sions that  would  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  continue  to  move  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  its  objectives;  and  to  as- 
sist the  several  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  plan  toward  formulating 
and  achieving  divisional  objectives 
that  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
objectives  of  the  University  as  a 
whole. 

In  inaugurating  its  work,  the  Plan- 
ning Subcommittee  began  with  a 
study  of  the  so-called  small  profes- 
sional faculties — Nursing,  Law, 
Forestry,  Music,  Library  Science, 
Physical  and  Health  Education  and 
Social  Work.  To  accelerate  the  process 
of  developing  divisional  drafts,  the 
Planning  Subcommittee  was  ex- 
panded and  became  the  Planning  and 


Priorities  Subcommittee  in  1976.  The 
events  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Subcommittee  began  following 
the  consideration  of  the  1976-77 
Budget  Committee  Report  by  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Committee, 
the  administration,  and  Governing 
Council. 

The  Budget  Committee  Report  re- 
quired lengthy  consideration.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Planning  and  Resources 
Committee  were  uneasy  with  their 
apparent  inability  to  assess  its  main 
effects  in  terms  of  steering  resources 
and  with  the  use  of  general  budgetary 
compression  as  a major  tool  of 
budgeting.  As  a result,  they  discus- 
sed in  the  spring  of  1976  how  the 
Committee  could  best  provide  guid- 
ance for  the  Budget  Committee  and 
subsequently  review  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  benefit  of  Gov- 
erning Council. 

The  President  noted  in  a memo- 
randum of  March  8,  1976,  to  the 
Budget  Committee  and  in  comments 
to  the  Governing  Council  on  March 
10, 1976,  that  the  budget  review  for 

1976- 77  had  been  extremely  time- 
consuming  for  all  concerned,  that 
general  budget  compression  had 
been  necessary  for  the  previous  few 
years  because  the  growth  of  income 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the 
growth  of  expenditures  and  that  the 
relatively  short  lead  time  provided  by 
the  timing  of  the  announcement  of 
the  changes  in  formula  income 
tended  to  preclude  the  type  of  plan- 
ning by  the  University  and  its  divi- 
sions required  for  the  most  effective 
allocation  of  resources.  If  compres- 
sion is  needed  in  future  and  if  overall 
compression  is  to  be  replaced  more 
and  more  by  selective  compression 
and,  when  appropriate,  excision  of 
programs,  then,  he  stated,  careful 
consideration  is  required  in  planning 
directions  and  assigning  priorities. 

The  President  went  on  to  propose  a 
base-budget  "freeze”  for  1977-78  at 
the  level  of  the  1976-77  budget,  to 
provide  time  for  the  planning  exer- 
cise. This  proposal  was  approved  by 
Governing  Council  on  April  29, 1976, 
as  part  of  "Budget  Principles 

1977- 78."  Another  part  of  these  prin- 
ciples related  to  the  planning  initia- 
tives required  as  a concomitant  of  the 
freeze.  * 

It  fell  to  the  Planning  artd  Resources 
Committee  to  develop  details  of  the 
planning  exercise.  It  established  a 
task  force  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  W.J.D.  Lewis  (Chairman),  Michael 
Sabia  and  Professors  J.M.  Bliss  and 
R.  W.  Missen.  The  task  force  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  the 
Planning  Subcommittee  be  expanded 
and  its  name  be  changed  to  the  Plan- 
ning and  Priorities  Subcommittee 
(for  1976-77),  with  terms  of  reference 
as  given  in  1.2  above.  The  recom- 
mendation was  eventually  accepted 
by  Governing  Council  as  noted  in  1.1 
above. 

The  overall  primary  purpose  of  the 
planning  exercise  is  to  provide  a 
frame  of  reference,  both  intradivi- 
sionally  and  interdivisionally,  for 
decision-making  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  which  otherwise  often 
has  to  make  decisions  with 
significant  planning  and  resource 
steering  effects  in  an  ad  hoc  manner. 
Quite  aside  from  the  actions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Subcommittee, 
a secondary  benefit  is  the  critical 
examination  of  programs  which  may 
accrue  to  each  division,  and  hence  to 
the  University,  by  virtue  of  the  en- 
hanced planning  activity. 

The  scope  of  the  planning  exercise 
is  essentially  that  of  academic  pro- 
grams and  their  priorities.  Planning  re- 
lating to  academic  services  (e.g.,  the 
central  library  system)  and  ancillary 
operations  is  also  important,  but 
since  these  respond  to  academic  pro- 


gramming needs,  they  should  not  in- 
dicate programming  requirements. 
Since  they  are  important,  however, 
they  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  this  Final 
Report  (1.5) 

The  purpose  of  this  report,  as  a final 
report,  is  as  follows: 

1 to  describe  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  June  1979; 

2 to  describe  the  divisions  and  their 
programs; 

3 to  state  the  objectives,  goals  and 
priorities  as  given  by  the  divisions; 

4 to  comment  on  the  goals  and 
priorities; 

5 to  rank  divisional  priorities  in  a 
University-wide  context; 

6 to  indicate  what  remains  to  be 
done; 

7 to  suggest  strategies  for  future 
planning. 

A Note  About 

Recommendations  or  a Gentle 
Note  of  Warning  (1.6) 

While  drafting  this  report,  we  de- 
cided that  if  our  recommendations 
were  read  out  of  context,  they  might 
be  misinterpreted  or  misleading.  To 
encourage  a careful  reading  of  this  re- 
port, we  did  not  set  out  our  recom-  . 
mendations  and  suggestions  from  the 
text. 


NATURE  OF  THE 
PLANNING  EXERCISE 

Preparatory  Work  (2.1) 

During  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  the  decision  made  by  the  Planning 
and  Resources  Committee  to  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  its  present  form  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  recommendation  by 
Governing  Council,  that  is,  between 
June  and  October  1976,  some  initia- 
tives related  to  the  organization  of  the 
exercise  were  taken  by  the  central 
administration  offices  of  the  Vice- 
President  — Research  and  Planning 
and  of  the  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
vost. Although  these  initiatives  set 
the  format  for  divisional  submissions 
to  the  Subcommittee,  and  sub- 
sequently served  as  preparation  for 
its  deliberations,  they  were  devised 
originally  to  describe  the  interactions 
between  the  central  administration 
and  the  divisions. 

The  enhanced  planning  effort  to 
which  the  University  had  committed 
itself  was  discussed  at  a meeting  with 
Principals,  Deans  and  Directors  in 
June.  Following  this,  these  persons 
were  sent  a letter,  in  August,  indi- 
cating that  divisional  planning  Would 
occur  in  stages  and  proposing  five 
items  for  information  and  discussion 
in  the  first  stage,  which  was  mainly  to 
gather  descriptive  information,  as 
follows: 

1 identification  and  description  of 
academic  areas; 

2 information  about  academic 
staffing  relating  to  each  area; 

3 discussion  of  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  area; 

4 description  of  each  division's  re- 
lationship with  other  divisions; 

5 discussion  of  alternatives  to 
"across-the-board"  budget 
compression. 

The  letter  emphasized  that  the  plan- 
ning work  would  likely  be  different 
for  each  division  and  meetings  be- 
tween the  central  administration  and 
each  division  were  held  during  the 
fall  of  1976  to  discuss  the  pattern  to  be 
followed  in  each  case,  particularly  for 
the  first  stage. 

In  October,  a further  memorandum 
was  sent  to  Principals,  Deans  and  Di- 
rectors outlining  three  additional 
stages  in  the  process.  The  memoran- 


dum indicated  that  the  planning 
should  have  a five-year  perspective. 
During  the  fall  of  1976,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President — Research  and 
Planning  also  prepared  two  "discus- 
sion papers" — one  on  undergraduate 
education  and  one  on  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

In  its  early  meetings,  the  Subcom- 
mittee considered  how  it  would  carry 
out  its  task  in  concert  with  the  stages 
suggested  by  the  administration,  and 
agreed  to  begin  with  consideration  of 
the  divisional  submissions  as  a first 
stage. 

The  members  were  assigned  to 
panels  to  concentrate  on  the  various 
submissions  and  lessen  the  overall 
workload  but  all  submissions  were 
eventually  discussed  by  the  Sub- 
committee as  a whole,  usually  with 
the  divisional  heads  participating  in 
the  discussions. 

The  stages  of  the  process  which 
evolved  were  as  follows: 

Stage  I - preparation  and  review  of 
divisional  submissions; 
Stage  II  - preparation  and  endorse- 
ment of  responses  to  the 
submissions; 

Stage  III  - development  of  divisional 
objectives,  plans  and 
priorities; 

Stage  IV  - development  of 

University-wide  criteria 
and  integration  of  divi- 
sional plans. 

The  first  three  of  these  represent 
"vertical"  considerations  of  each  di- 
vision and  the  last  represents  "hori- 
zontal" considerations  across  the 
University.  The  progress  to  date 
through  these  stages  is  elaborated  in 
sections  2.2  to  2.5  below. 

Divisional  Submissions 
(Stage  I)  (2.2) 

Written  submissions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Subcommittee  from  all 
divisions,  as  listed  in  the  table  below. 
Submissions  were  also  received  from 
the  "St.  George  Colleges". 

Divisions  Involved  in  the  Planning 
Exercise 

DIVISION 

The  Arts  and  Science  Group 
Arts  and  Science 
Erindale 
Scarborough 

The  Health  Sciences  Group 

Dentistry 

Medicine 

Nursing* 

Pharmacy 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

The  Professional  Faculties  Group 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Architecture 

Education 

Forestry 

Landscape  Architecture 
Law* 

Library  Science* 

Management  Studies 
Music 

Social  Work* 

University-wide  Divisions 
Graduate  Studies 
Continuing  Studies 

Note 

*Divisions  for  which  "Divisional 
Objectives"  have  been  approved  by 
Governing  Council. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  have  these 
submissions  prepared  to  a uniform 
standard  or  set  of  specifications,  al- 
though the  divisions  were  generally 
asked  to  respond  to  the  topics  indi- 
cated in  2.1  above.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  appropriate  existing  docu- 
ments. These  included: 

1 statements  of  divisional  objectives 
already  approved  by  Governing 
Council; 

2 preliminary  statements  of  divi- 
sional objectives  not  yet  approved  by 
Governing  Council; 
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3 current  statements  prepared  for 
other  purposes. 

Comments  were  added  by  the  divi- 
sions to  bring  the  statements  up  to 
date.  Some  divisions,  however,  pre- 
pared entirely  new  submissions  for 
Stage  I.  The  Subcommittee  is  grateful 
for  the  effort  devoted  to  all  submis- 
sions by  divisional  heads  and  their 
colleagues. 

Responses  (Stage  II)  (2.3) 

The  second  stage  of  the  exercise  was 
the  preparation  of  responses  to  the 
divisional  submissions.  Responses 
were  initially  drafted  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President — Research  and 
Planning  jn  consultation  with  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
vost and  members  of  the  appropriate 
Subcommittee  panels.  The  draft  re- 
sponses were  then  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  and  may  have  been 
amended  before  being  endorsed. 

The  responses  identified  a number 
of  issues,  priorities  and  problems 
from  the  Stage  I submissions  and 
meetings  with  divisional  heads  and 
made  comments  or  asked  questions 
relating  to  them  as  a means  of  bring- 
ing matters  of  concern  to  a sharper 
focus. 

Divisional  Objectives  and 

Priorities 

(Stage  III)  (2.4) 

Stage  III,  which  was  intended  to 
bring  the  Subcommittee,  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  administration  to  an 
understanding  of  the  program  goals, 
objectives  and  priorities  of  individual  , 
divisions,  was  the  culmination  of  the 
"vertical"  aspect  of  the  planning 
exercise.  This  stage  received  the  most 
attention. 

Integration  with  Overall 
University  Planning 
(Stage  IV)  (2.5) 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  planning 
exercise  was  the  "horizontal"  aspect, 
which  involved  integrating  divi- 
sional objectives  and  priori tie§*with 
University -wide  considerations,  ac- 
cording to  items  (1)  and  (3)  of  the 
terms  of  reference  (section  1.2).  The 
Subcommittee  decided  to  develop 
two  lists  of  priorities.  The  first,  "Divi- 
sional Reviews"  (5.1.1),  was  de- 
veloped in  respect  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's interest  in  proposing  some 
form  of  ongoing  review  of  divisional 
planning.  The  second,  "Planning  Is- 
sues" (5.1.2),  was  developed  in  re- 
spect of  the  Subcommittee's  desire  to 
recommend  further  attention  to  plan- 
ning in  specific  areas  which  cut  across 
divisional  and  administrative 
boundaries. 

Activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee, September  1976- 
June  1979  (2.6) 

The  first  interim  report  covered  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  end 
of  June  1977.  By  that  time,  the  Stage  I 
submissions  from  16  of  19  divisions 
(see  list,  section  2.2  above)  had  been 
received  and  discussed,  and  eight  of 
the  Stage  II  responses  had  been  pre- 
pared and  endorsed.  In  August  1977, 
the  offices  of  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  and  of  the  Vice-President — 
Research  and  Planning  contacted  di- 
vision heads  advising  them  in  some 
•detail  of  the  types  of  information  re- 
quired for  Stage  III  of  the  planning 
exercise. 

By  late  fall  1977  it  became  apparent 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's tasks  would  not  allow  it  to 
complete  its  business  by  June  1978,  as 
had  been  anticipated  by  Governing 
Council  in  June  1977.  To  have  at- 
tempted as  much  would  have  meant 
that  the  time  given  to  developing  di- 
visional plans  would  have  been  cur- 
tailed drastically  and  the  risks  of  pro- 
ducing inadequately  prepared  and 


debated  conclusions  would  have 
been  very  high.  Much  of  the 
significant  progress  achieved  in  divi- 
sional planning  would  have  been 
wasted  and  planning  activity  in  the 
University  could  well  have  been  se- 
verely discredited. 

Thus,  in  December  1977,  the  Sub- 
committee approved  the  following 
proposals  for  its  work  to  June  1978: 

x that  the  Subcommittee  establish  as 
its  goal  for  this  academic  year, 

19 77-78,  the  completion  of  Stage  III  of 
the  planning  exercise  for  all  divisions 
of  the  University; 

2 that  the  Subcommittee  update  the 
Interim  Report,  primarily  the  section 
on  the  academic  divisions  (section  4) 
by  June  1978; 

3 that  the  Subcommittee  attempt  to 
plan  the  further  development  of  Stage 
IV  (University- wide  criteria  and  in- 
tegration of  divisional  plans)  of  the 
Subcommittee's  planning  schedule  to 
be  completed  by  June  1979. 

These  proposals  were  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  Planning 
and  Resources  Committee,  and  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee were  formally  extended  to  June  30, 
1979  by  the  Governing  Council  at  its 
meeting  of  February  16,  1978.  On 
Ajaril  20,  1978  the  Governing  Council 
approved  the  set  of  criteria  and 
guidelines  for  ranking  academic 
priorities  and  allocating  resources. 
They  are  described  in  section  3 of  the 
Interim  Report  of  the  Planning  and 
Priorities  Subcommittee,  October  17, 
1977.  Their  approval  fulfilled  the  first 
of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

By  June  1978  the  Subcommittee  had 
completed  Stage  I for  all  divisions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  had  received  and 
endorsed  all  but.two  of  the  Stage  II 
letters/and  had  reviewed  and  en- 
dorsed 11  Stage  III  submissions.  The 
second  interim  report  covered  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  up  to  this 
point. 

In  the  fall  of  1978  the  Subcommittee 
decided  on  a course  of  action  for  its 
remaining  year.  A Steering  Group 
was  established  consisting  of  Dean 
John  Ricker,  Professors  G.  W.  Heinke, 
R.E.  Scane,  T.D.  Langan  and  VV.B. 
Dunphy,  Beverley  Batten  and  Jordan 
Sullivan  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  members,  particularly 
the  panels  which  had  been  estab- 
lished to  review  specific  divisions, 
and  to  assume  major  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  final  draft  of  this 
report.  The  panels  submitted  the 
drafts  concerning  their  divisions  to 
the  Steering  Group,  which,  when 
satisfied  with  the  drafts,  referred 
them  to  the  Subcommittee  for  en- 
dorsement. The  Subcommittee  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  divisional 
planning  rather  than  on  the  issues, 
arising  from  some  of  the  divisional 
plans,  that  affect  the  University  as  a 
whole.  Divisional  planning  included 
the  plans  of  the  divisions  and  their 
integration  at  the  University  level  and 
the  Subcommittee  thought  it  could 
make  a greater  contribution  to  plan- 
ning for  the  University  generally  in 
this  area.  However,  the  Steering 
Group  recommended  that  a panel  be 
established  to  discuss  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  University-wide 
issues.  The  panel's  role  was  to  iden- 
tify the  issues  and  develop  a sug- 
gested means  for  dealing  with  each. 

In  addition,  working  groups  were 
established  by  the  Subcommittee  to 
help  three  divisions  develop  their 
plans  and  priorities  (Forestry  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  Architecture 
and  Continuing  Studies).  A small 
task  force  was  established  by  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President — 
Research  and  Planning  and  Registrar 
to  answer  questions  that  arose  during 
the  review  of  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies'  plans.  Although  the 


task  force  has  not  yet  reported,  it  has 
provided  the  Subcommittee  with 
some  of  the  data  it  developed. 

The  Subcommittee  by  June  1979 
had  reviewed  and  endorsed  14  Stage 
III  submissions.  The  divisions  whose 
plans  had  not  been  completed  by  that 
time  were:  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  the  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies,  the  School  of  Architecture, 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  and 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

What  Remains  To  Be  Done 
(2.7) 

As  indicated  above,  not  all  the  divi- 
sions submitted  plans  or,  if  they  did. 


their  planning  was  incomplete.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  change  the  way  it  had  plan- 
ned on  responding  to  its  third  term  of 
reference.  Section  5,  Plans  and 
Priorities  of  the  University, 
1980-1985,  is  our  response.  In  this 
section  we  propose  that  divisional 
planning  would  be  ongoing  with  ur- 
gent attention  to  divisions  where 
plans  are  incomplete  and  with  cyclical 
reviews  for  all  divisions.  Moreover, 
we  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
further  planning  in  certain  areas  that 
cut  across  divisional  and  administra- 
tive boundaries. 


DIVISIONAL  PLANNING  AND  PRIORITIES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 27,319/10,280  (full/part) 

graduate  4,726/4,031 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 2,084.71  (excl.  Medicine) 

2,918.01  (inch  Medicine) 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 75 .2* 


79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ 223.4  million 

academic  salaries 41.4% 

other  salaries  28.3 

equipment  2.6 

supplies 19.5 

benefits 8.2 


79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 427,558 

*Not  including  Medicine  or  Dentistry 


The  Arts  and  Science  Group  (3.1) 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — St.  George  Campus  (3.1.1) 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate  10,474/5,775  (full/part) 

graduate 1,884/638 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 861/52 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index  . 74.9 


79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ 43.0  million* 

academic  salaries 71.7% 

other  salaries 13.3 

equipment .6 

supplies 4.8 

benefits  9.6 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 19.3% 


79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  79,378 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  18.6% 

*Not  including  $5.5  million  for  constituent  colleges 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  academic  division 
of  the  University.  It  constitutes  about 
40  percent  of  the  University's  teach- 
ing staff  and  student  body.  It  is  also 
the  most  complex.  T,he  complexity  of 
this  division  was  described  by  its 
former  Dean  in  his  1977  submission 
to  this  Subcommittee: 

"To  provide  some  illustration  of  the  ' 
intricacy  of  the  Faculty's  relations 
with  other  divisions  the  following 
facts  might  be  mentioned.  The  col- 
lege system  in  the  Faculty  includes 
three  colleges  which  are  parts  of  in- 
dependent universities  with  sepa- 
rate governing  bodies.  A very  con- 
siderable majority  of  courses  of- 
fered in  the  summer  session,  which 
is  administered  and  controlled 
budgetarily  by  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, are  courses  from  this  Faculty's 
Calendar.  ...  Approximately  25 
percent  of  the  course  enrolments  of 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  are  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science.  The  Fac- 
ulty offers  programs  on  two  cam- 
puses, St.  George  and  Erindale, 
and  includes  among  its  staff  mem- 


bers a high  proportion  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. The  majority  of  doctoral  stu- 
dents (66  percent)  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  taught  in  programs 
offered  in  departments,  centres  or 
institutes  which  are  staffed  by 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  The  Faculty  provides 
courses  or  teaching  for  the  students 
of  virtually  every  professional  Fac- 
ulty in  the  University." 

The  present  configuration  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  University's  history 
as  a federation  of  four  institutions: 
University  of  Toronto,  founded  in 
1850  and  home  for  University  College 
founded  in  1853;  Victoria  federated  in 
1892;  Trinity  in  1904;  and  St. 
Michael's  in  1910.  The  1887  Federa- 
tion Act,  formally  dividing  responsi- 
bility for  "university"  and  "college" 
subjects  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  University  College,  set  a pattern 
which  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment within  the  Faculty  of  a double 
set  of  structures:  eight  colleges  and  29 
discipline-oriented  departments. 
Every  undergraduate  student  in  the 
Faculty  must  enrol  in  a college. 

Until  1974,  the  colleges  retained 


responsibility  for  "college" 
subjects-  traditionally,  English, 
French,  German,  Near  Eastern 
studies,  classics,  religion  or 
ethics — which  were  taught  by  sepa- 
rate departments  in  each  college. 
Other  humanities,  the  newer  social 
sciences,  science  and  mathematics 
were  the  responsibility  of  "univer- 
sity" departments,  which  over  time 
became  strong  discipline  centres 
apart  from  the  colleges. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  of 
rapid  expansion,  the  university  sci- 
ence and  social  science  departments 
vigorously  expanded  their  graduate 
teaching  and  research  increased 
greatly  in  importance.  In  graduate 
studies,  the  humanities  and  lan- 
guages departments,  likewise  ex- 
panding, functioned  as  "combined" 
departments.  Two  new  "constituent" 
colleges  (New  and  Innis)  were 
founded  in  the  early  1960s  to  accom- 
modate the  influx  of  students  and  in 
the  1970s  a college  devoted  primarily 
to  part-time  students,  later  named 
Woodsworth,  was  established  as  that 
form  of  study  grew  in  popularity. 
Erindale  and  Scarborough  Colleges 
were  founded  late  in  the  1960s  to  pro- 
vide arts  and  science  programs  to  the 
west  and  east  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. Erindale  College,  despite  a 
separate  budget,  remains  to  this  day  a 
part  of  the  Faculty. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  "New 
Programme"  in  1967,  the  ability  of  the 
federated  colleges  to  maintain  dis-  , 
tinctive  curricula  eroded.  Thereafter, 
students  tended  to  take  courses  any- 
where on  the  St.  George  campus,  so 
that  even  in  the  former  "college  sub- 
jects" the  colleges  ceased  to  have  as 
much  academic  impact  on  an  identifi- 
able corps  of  students  as  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  changes  in  the  way  in 
which  government  funds  were  dis- 
tributed caused  a serious  financial 
crisis  in  the  federated  universities. 

In  an  effort  to  rethink  and  reor- 
ganize the  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  the  three  fed- 
erated universities,  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  was 
negotiated  in  1974.  This  had  pro- 
found implications  for  the  Faculty. 
The  "college  departments"  were 
merged  into  new  "university  de- 
partments" which  created  large, 
unified  departments  of  English, 
French,  German,  religion,  classics. 
Near  Eastern  studies  and  philosophy. 

With  the  following  list  of  depart- 
ments is  given  the  1979-80  FTE  staff 
(not  including  201.51  FTEs  who  are  in 
disciplinary  groups  at  Erindale  Col- 
lege) as  an  index  of  the  wide  variation 
in  size: 

Anthropology  (19.99) 

Astronomy  (9.70) 

Botany  (21.40) 

Chemistry  (38.04) 

Classics  (29.95) 

Computer  Science  (19.37) 

East  Asian  Studies  (21.16) 

English  (94.98) 

Fine  Art  (17.19) 

French  (74.39) 

Geography  (17.45) 

Geology  (18.59) 

German  (19. 49) 

History  (45.16) 

Italian  Studies  (14.00) 

Linguistics  (8.10) 

Mathematics  (45.88) 

Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies  (11.00) 

Near  Eastern  Studies  (17.24) 
Philosophy  (41.09) 

Physics  (41.55) 

Political  Economy  (71.60) 
Psychology  (30.83) 

Religious  Studies  (17.46) 

Slavic  Languages  & Litera- 
tures (18.67) 

Sociology  (25.71) 

Spanish  & Portuguese  (15.63) 
Statistics  (11.83) 

Zoology  (40.19) 

TOTAL  (857.64) 


The  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing encouraged  the  cross- 
appointment of  staff  from  all  depart- 
ments to  the  colleges.  But  the  colleges 
in  general,  faced  with  the  difficult 
task  of  redefining  their  roles  and  with 
few  available  offices  and  limited  re- 
sources, have  made  only  very  modest 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  feder- 
ated colleges  particularly  remain 
staffed  largely  by  their  previous  fac- 
ulty in  the  old  college  subjects. 
Funding 

The  1979-80  gross  expense  budget  for 
the  Faculty,  exclusive  of  Erindale 
College  which  is  separately  j 
budgeted,  is  about  $43  million.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  Erindale 
academic  budget  of  $8.9  million.  The 
Scarborough  academic  budget, 
which  is  administered  by  a college 
entirely  separate  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  is  $8.8  million.  The 
constituent  colleges  will  spend 
another  $5.5  million,  and  the  Univer- 
sity provides  directly  to  the  federated 
universities  a block  grant  given  in 
recompense  for  their  contributions  of 
classroom  and  other  space,  registra- 
rial  and  other  services.  In  1979-80, 
this  will  be  over  $2  million.  Members 
of  the  Faculty  received  about  750  re- 
search awards 'totalling  about  $11 
million  in  1978-79. 

Staff 

In  1979-80,  excluding  Erindale  Col- 
lege, there  are  837.88  budgeted  full- 
time and  23.64  part-time  academic 
staff.  These  figures  include  those  in 
the  federated  universities  who  are 
listed  in  individual  departmental  to- 
tals and  include  3.81  FTE  academic 
staff  attached  to  the  Dean's  office.  (In 
addition,  about  270  persons  are 
members  of  teaching  staff  in  the  fed- 
erated universities  whose  contracts 
were  not  transferred  to  the  University 
by  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing. Most  do  arts  and  science 
teaching.)  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
full-time  staff  were  either  tenured  or 
in  the  tenure  stream  (92.6  percent  in 
social  sciences,  91.0  percent  in 
humanities,  92.0  percent  in  lan- 
guages, and  83 . o percent  in  sciences) . 
Non-academic  staff  in  the  St.  George 
Faculty  are  about  360  FTEs. 

Physical  Resources 

Space  and  library  resources  reflect  the 
complexity  and  size  of  the  Faculty. 
Facilities  used  for  Arts  and  Science 
programs  on  the  St.  George  campus 
stretch  along  an  axis  of  nearly  a mile 
in  length,  from  the  Spadina  and  Col- 
lege intersection  in  the  southwest  to 
Bay  near  Bloor  in  the  northeast.  The 
Faculty's  administrative  offices,  sev- 
eral departments  and  many  class- 
rooms are  housed  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  Several  large  departments  have 
their  own  buildings:  zoology  in  Ram- 
say Wright;  chemistry  in  Lash  Miller; 
sociology  in  the  old  Borden  Building. 
The  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 
house  physics,  astronomy,  and  com- 
puter science.  Some  departments  are 
housed  in  a converted  apartment 
building  on  Sussex  Street,  in  the 
Robarts  Library  building'or  in  rented 
commercial  space.  One  department, 
philosophy,  is  in  a building  other- 
wise devoted  to  physical  plant, 
payroll  and  personnel  business  of  the 
University.  Departments  in  the 
former  college  subjects  have  central 
departmental  offices,  but  many  of 
their  members  are  housed  in  the  vari- 
ous colleges. 

In  an  effort  to  end  some  dispersion 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
space  in  which  some  departments 
must  work,  planning  has  been 
underway  for  several  years  by  the 
South-West  Campus  Users'  Com- 
mittee which  would  group  in  a new 
facility  departments  in  the  earth  sci- 
ences area. 

The  Faculty  is  served  primarily  by 
the  University  central  library  system, 
its  undergraduate  students  especially 


by  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library  with 
about  250,000  volumes.  The  three 
federated  colleges  have  libraries  of 
their  own,  largely  supported  by  funds 
generated  by  the  autonomous  uni- 
versities and  serving  programs  be- 
yond those  of  Arts  and  Science.  These 
are  important  resources,  as  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  holdings  will  indicate: 
St.  Michael's  about  235,000  volumes; 
Trinity  98,071  volumes;  and  Victoria 
106,857.  The  Laidlaw  Library  of  Uni- 
versity College  was  closed  and  its 
collection  consolidated  with  the  Uni- 
versity library  and  at  the  same  time 
New  College's  collection  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  library  but  that 
college  still  maintains  a small  library 
operation.  Erindale^and  Scarborough 
Colleges  both  have  significant  re- 
sources in  most  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  their  libraries,  Erindale  with 
183,086  volumes  and  Scarborqugh 
with  173,453  volumes.  While  many 
departmental  libraries  on  the  St. 
George  campus  were  consolidated 
with  the  University  library,  some  de- 
partments continue  to  maintain  mod- 
est book  collections. 

Academic  Programs 
Arts  and  Science  students  may  work 
towards  a three-year  or  a four-year 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  degree  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.)  degree,  or 
a four- year  Bachelor  of  Commerce 
(B.  Com.)  degree.  Such  work  may  be 
done  on  either  a full-time  or  a part- 
time  basis.  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  diploma  and  certificate 
courses  of  study  provided  at 
Woodsworth  College  which  include  a 
large  proportion  of  Arts  and  Science 
courses.  Further,  there  is  a status  of 
special  student  for  those  registered 
students  who  are  not  proceeding  to  a 
degree. 

The  present  curriculum  of  the  Fac- 
ulty is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "New 
Programme",  and  was  devised  as  the 
result  of  intensive  study  and  debate 
during  the  last  decade.  The  "old"  or 
former  program,  while  undergoing 
some  changes  in  the  post-World  War 
II  period,  had  endured  from  the  early 
1930s.  The  substance  of  the  compli- 
cated history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
"New  Programme"  is  sketched  in 
Part  I of  the  1979  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Review  the  Undergraduate 
Program  (Kelly  Report.)  It  begins 
with  the  1967  Macpherson  Report, 
proceeds  through  the  1968  Macpher- 
son Implementation  Committee 
(Allen)  Report,  the  1973  Review  of  the 
New  Programme  (Berlyne)  Report, 
the  1973-74  Berlyne  Implementation 
Committee  (Foley)  Report,  and  Erin- 
dale College's  1977  proposal  for  its 
own  "New  New  Programme".  The 
1979  Kelly  Report  is  currently  being 
debated  by  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Faculty. 

At  present,  the  Faculty  offers  two 
types  of  programs:  Specialist,  con- 
sisting of  from  nine  to  16  courses  in  a 
four-year  (20  course)  degree,  and  in- 
volving intensive  work  in  a single 
discipline,  two  or  more  cognate  dis- 
ciplines or  thematically  organized 
among  the  offerings  of  several  dis- 
ciplines; and  Minor,  consisting  of  six 
to  eight  courses  in  a three-year  (15 
course)  degree,  and  involving  less 
intensive  work  in  a single  discipline 
or  work  in  several  disciplines  or- 
ganized thematically.  A student  may 
obtain  certification  in  two  minors, 
two  specialists  or  one  minor  and  one 
specialist  program.  The  Faculty 
strongly  encourages,  but  does  not 
oblige,  students  to  follow  at  least  one 
of  these  types  of  program . Those  who 
do  so  successfully  may  choose  to  have 
that  fact  reported  on  their  official 
transcript.  However,  only  about  half 
of  the  fourth  year  students  are  listed 
as  pursuing  specialist  certification, 
while  only  about  10  percent  of  third 
year  students  are  listed  as  wishing 
certification  in  a minor. 


At  present  about  1 5 percent  of  the 
Faculty's  teaching  is  service  teaching 
for  other  divisions,  while  about  four 
percent  of  the  courses  taken  by  its 
students  are  taught  by  other  faculties. 
This  means  then  that  the  Faculty  is  a 
net  exporter  of  services  by  a large 
margin. 

The  Faculty  offers  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  following  graduate  degrees: 
Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence (M.Sc.),  Master  of  Philosophy 
(M.Phil.)  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.).  As  of  1979-80,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Faculty  will  provide  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.  and  M.Sc.T.).  The  Faculty's 
heavy  involvement  in  graduate 
teaching  and  research  is  not  entirely 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  external 
funding  of  research  provides  over  $10 
million  annually.  Especially  in  the 
humanities,  and  to  some  consider- 
able extent  in  the  social  sciences, 
much  research  is  unfunded,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  the  individual  profes- 
sor's work  in  which  the  library  is  the 
major  research  tool.  Some  staff  re- 
ceive research  funding  through 
graduate  centres  and  institutes, 
which  would  not  be  included  in  the 
amount  stated  above. 

Enrolment 

Excluding  students  registered  at 
Erindale  College,  the  seven  St. 
George  colleges  registered  in  1978-79 
a total  of  10,474  full-time  and  5,775 
part-time  undergraduate  students. 
Last  year  the  Faculty  also  graduated 
878  three-year  B.  A.s,  621  four-year 
B.  A.s,  304  three-year  B.Sc.s,  396 
four-year  B.Sc. s and  172  B.Com.s, 
totalling  2,371  baccalaureate  degrees. 
The  Faculty  has  been  attempting  to 
maintain  a steady-state  enrolment, 
largely  by  restricting  the  intake  of 
new  full-time  first  enrolment,  largely 
by  restricting  the  intake  of  new  full-  . 
time  first  year  students  from  grade  13 
to  about  2,700  annually.  An  impor- 
tant element  in  such  control  is  the 
cut-off  point  in  terms  of  grade  13  av- 
erages below  which  applications  are 
not  considered.  This  varies  according 
to  the  number  of  students  actually  ac- 
cepting offers  of  admission  and  the 
applicant  pool  in  a given  year,  which 
itself  is  affected  by  the  number  who 
decide  to  go  to  university  at  all, 
drop-outs  in  later  years,  etc.  The  cut- 
off on  the  St.  George  campus  for  ad- 
mission to  full-time  study  has  varied 
in  the  last  decade  between  68  percent 
and  74.5  percent.  After  dropping  to  70 
percent  in  1978-79,  it  rose  to  72  per- 
cent for  1979-80,  and  is  consistently 
the  highest  in  the  province.  This  un- 
questionably constitutes  for  the  Fac- 
ulty a cushion  against  a declining 
population  age  group.  Although 
province- wide  enrolment  forecasts 
for  university  entrance  point  to 
steady  if  not  precipitous  declines  in 
the  next  decade,  Toronto's  prospects 
are  better  than  those  for  most  other 
Ontario  universities.  Reasons  for  this 
include  not  only  the  Faculty's  histori- 
cally high  reputation  for  quality  but 
also  its  location  in  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  the  province. 
Preliminary  data  for  1979-80  tend  to 
confirm  those  prospects  as  the  pres- 
sure of  applicants  for  the  limited 
number  of  places  raised  the  cut-off 
average  to  72  percent. 

The  very  large  number  of  applica- 
tions which  must  be  processed  and 
the  need  for  consultation  with  and 
between  colleges  leads  to  a complex 
and  cumbersome  admissions  opera- 
tion. By  virtue  of  its  difficulties  in  re- 
sponding quickly  the  Faculty  suffers 
in  comparison  with  smaller  divisions 
in  this  University  and  the  simpler  and 
smaller  arts  and  science  faculties  at 
many  other  Ontario  universities  with 
which  the  University  is  in  competi- 
tion for  the  best  students.  (The  Sub- 
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committee  discusses  admissions 
problems  as  a University- wide  plan- 
ning issue  in  Section  5.1.2  below.) 

Overall  graduate  enrolment  is  rela- 
tively stable  so  far,  but  significant 
shifts  have  occurred  among  depart- 
ments. In  some  the  drop  is  severe. 
Policies  differ  from  department  to 
department:  some  are  actively  re- 
cruiting, others  are  deliberately  dis- 
couraging applicants  because  of  over- 
crowding in  the  job  market.  In 

1978- 79,  the  St.  George  departments 
enrolled  1,841  full-time  and  597 
part-time  degree  program  graduate 
students,  and  47  special  gradute  stu- 
dents. 

Objectives 

Thus  far,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence has  declined  to  set  down  for  us 
what  might  be  called  its  educational 
objectives  or  aims.  In  fact  in  a sub- 
mission to  this  Subcommittee  early  in 
1979  such  an  attempt  was  deliberately 
eschewed:  "We  do  not  expect  to  pro- 
duce a trite  set  of  goals,  objectives  and 
priorities."  The  1979  Kelly  Report  as- 
sumes that,  in  a Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  the  size  of  Toronto's,  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  a 
statement  of  fundamental  educa- 
tional aims  unless  it  be  reduced  to  a 
very  general  and  vague  level:  "We 
would  rather  omit  the  vagueness, 
thereby  recognizing  the  diversity." 

In  any  event,  the  closest  the  Faculty 
has  come  to  stating  its  curricular  ob- 
jectives under  the  "New  Programme' 
occurs  on  page  18  of  its  Calendar  for 

1979- 80:  "The  curriculum  in  Arts  and 
Science  is  based  on.the  principle  that 
students  should  have  as  much  free- 
dom to  develop  their  own  intellectual 
and  academic  interests  as  is  conson- 
ant with  a sound  and  worthwhile 
education."  However,  it  is  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  Kelly  Report  to  introduce 
more  structure  in  the  program. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

This  section  will,  of  necessity,  differ 
from  the  corresponding  sections  for 
the  other  divisions.  As  described 
above,  each  academic  division  of  the 
University  was  asked  to  produce  de- 
tailed data  for  Stage  I of  the  planning 
exercise.  A response  from  this  Sub- 
committee, together  with  a further  set 
of  specific  questions  to  the  divisions, 
constituted  Stage  II  of  this  project. 
Stage  III  was  to  consist  of  a detailed 
statement  of  divisional  goals  and 
priorities  for  the  five-year  period 

1980- 85,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Subcommittee  would  comment  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  assist  the  setting  of 
University-wide  goals  and  priorities 
for  the  immediate,  financially  trou- 
bled, future. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
under  its  former  Dean,  submitted  a 
collection  of  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  then  30  individual  departments, 
each  describing  from  the  perspective 
of  the  individual  discipline  repre- 
sented its  own  future  undergraduate 
and  graduate  resource  needs.  The  St. 
George  college  component  was  not 
included  in  this  Stage  I submission.* 
The  Dean  added  to  this  his  synthesis 
of  cognate  departments  and  a general 
analysis  of  issues  and  choices  facing 
the  Faculty.  It  fell  to  the  present  Dean 
to  organize  the  Faculty's  Stage  III  re- 
sponse to  this  Subcommittee's  Stage 
II  queries  and  comments  but  he  con- 
sidered that  an  entirely  new  and  more 
fundamental  approach  to  divisional 
planning  was  needed.  As  a result, 
following  his  request,  the  Subcom- 
mittee did  not  proceed  further  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  material.  The 
magnitude  of  the  planning  task  was 
such,  given  the  sheer  size  of  the  divi- 
sion (the  largest  arts  and  science  fac- 


*Instead, statements  from  the  colleges  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Subcommittee  as  a separate  and 
later  development. 


ulty  in  Canada,  larger  even  than  most 
of  the  other  14  Ontario  universities), 
that  it  could  not  be  completed  prior  to 
this  Subcommittee's  final  reporting 
deadline.  What  follows  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  planning  operations  now 
underway  in  the  Faculty,  together 
writh  preliminary  indications  of  what 
the  Faculty  has  determined  to  be  its 
interim  goals  and  priorities  during 
that  exercise. 

Planning  Structures 
The  overall  coordination  of  the  plan- 
ning effort  is  now  the  responsibility 
of  a Decanal  Team  consisting  of  the 
Dean,  Vjce-Dean,  and  the  two  As- 
sociate Deans.  This  team  together  ■ 
with  a group  of  departmental  chair- 
men, college  principals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  make  up  a newly  constituted 
Dean's  Advisory  Committee.  This 
committee  will  receive  planning  in- 
formation from  the  Decanal  Team  and 
seek  to  ensure  that  planning  initia- 
tives are  congruent  with  departmen- 
tal, college  and  graduate  school  views 
and  aspirations.  It  will  also  provide 
advice  on  implementation  strategies. 
Faculty  governance  and  management 
particularly  in  the  fiscal  sphere.  The 
former  Committee  of  Chairmen  of 
Departments  continues  as  the  princi- 
pal communications  channel  be- 
tween the  Dean  and  his  academic 
staff  and  will  now  provide  an  initial 
forum  for  debating  planning 
proposals. 

Interim  Goals  and  Issues 
The  Decanal  Team,  in  its  initial  sub- 
mission to  the  Subcommittee  dated 
December  1978,  listed  the  following 
eight  aims  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
planning  process: 

a define  the  respective  and  reciprocal 
roles  of  the  three  campuses  and  of  the 
colleges; 

b develop  criteria  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  viability  and  vitality  of  the 
college  system; 

c define  the  roles  of  departments  as 
the  guardians  of  excellence  of  their 
respective  disciplines; 
d implement  changes  in  the  lyider- 
graduate  programs  through  the  crea- 
tion of  more  structured  major  pro- 
grams, coupled  with  an  obligatory 
broadening  of  the  student's  educa- 
tion; 

e revitalize  and  strengthen  and 
graduate  programs  of  the  Faculty; 
f re-organize,  streamline  and  coor- 
dinate the  administrative  and  plan- 
ning practices  of  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole  whilst  still  preserving  the  in- 
dependent decision-making  author- 
ity of  chairmen  of  departments; 
g bring  resource  allocations  into  con- 
cordance with  total  program  respon- 
sibilities of  departments; 
h develop  an  environment  in  the 
Faculty  which  will  foster  innovation 
and  rejuvenation,  despite  dwindling 
resources. 

The  submission  defined  a number 
of  interrelated  academic  and  resource 
problems  facing  Arts  and  Science. 
These  included: 

- a number  of  issues  relating  to  the 
current,  minimal,  admissions  re- 
quirements of  the  Faculty  which  had 
resulted  in  "a  great  deal  of  very  costly 
faculty  time  spent  on  remedial  work 
inappropriate  for  a university"; 

- a curricular  structure  lacking  cohe- 
sion which  has  resulted  in  grave 
difficulties  matching  fairly  inflexible 
staff  resources  with  sudden  shifts  in 
student  course  enrolment; 

- a lack  of  effective  co-operation 
between  departments  and  colleges 
which  had  prevented  realization  of 
the  full  potential  of  that  unique  com- 
positional arrangement; 

- the  physical  location  of  members  of 
departments  on  three  separate  cam- 
puses, with  separate  budgets  and,  in 
the  case  of  Scarborough  College,  with 
separate  curricular  responsibilities 


and  control,  which  had  resulted  in 
difficulties  for  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments (and,  this  Subcommittee 
would  add,  for  principals  and  chair- 
men at  suburban  campuses)  to  deploy 
staff  efficiently  and  to  make  decisions 
on  replacing  staff  in  the  absence  of  a 
joint  staffing  plan  or  control  over  the 
assignment  of  staff; 

- an  inflexibility  in  both  fiscal  and 
staffing  areas  which  had  resulted  in 
some  departments  being  awkwardly 
overstaffed  while  other  departments 
were  disastrously  understaffed.  — 
The  December  1978  submission 
also  outlined  a number  of  ways  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  Commit- 
tees had  been  struck  to  deal  with  ad- 
missions criteria  (the  Shepherd 
Committee)  and  with  the  structure  of 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  (the 
Kelly  Committee).  The  submission 
also  hoped  that  the  mandated  Review 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing between  the  University  and  the 
federated  universities,  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary 1978,  might  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  the  colleges  within  the  Faculty. 
On  its  own,  the  submission  ventured 
a proposal  "to  affiliate  clusters  of  re- 
lated departments-and  scholarly 
interests  with  specific  colleges  and 
house  these  either  in  the  colleges  or  in 
nearby  academic  buildings  . . . Within 
such  a setting,  departments  may  be 
able  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
with  their  students  and  create  in  the 
colleges  an  environment  which  might 
entice  commuting  students  to  spend 
more  time  in  the  academic  milieu". 
The  submission  also  proposed  the 
development  of  academic  staff  estab- 
lishments by  setting  10-year  or  longer 
term  targets  for  establishing  de- 
partmental staff  complements  calcu- 
lated on  complex  weighted  teaching 
and  graduate  supervisory  activities  in 
relation  to  FTE  staff,  mindful  of  en- 
rolment trends,  departmental  re- 
search activities  and  the  need  to 
maintain  a critical  mass  of  faculty  in 
small  departments  and  segments  of 
larger  departments  to  ensure  their 
academic  viability.  The  submission 
also  laid  out  a series  of  goals  to  be 
achieved  in  planning  across  the  three 
campuses. 

Interim  Progress  Report 
In  an  interim  report,  sent  to  this  Sub- 
committee in  June  1979,  the  following 
developments  were  noted: 

Admissions  Policy — The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Shepherd  Com- 
mittee on  admissions  policy,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  and  the  Gov- 
erning Council,  request  from  secon- 
dary schools  standardization  of  grade 
definitions,  guidelines  for  grade  dis- 
tributions, certain  information  to  ap- 
pear on  student  records  for  admis- 
sions purposes  and  achievement  tests 
in  certain  subjects.  The  guidelines 
also  set  forth  new  admissions  re- 
quirements which  are  expected  to  be 
in  force  by  1982.  For  example,  at  least 
six  grade  13  credits  chosen  from  five 
groups  of  subjects  will  be  required,  of 
which  one  credit  must  be  in  a lan- 
guage other  than  English  or  in 
mathematics.  Further,  the  number  of 
grade  13  credits  which  can  be  taken  in 
various  subjects  is  prescribed. 

Undergraduate  Curriculum — The 
recommendations  of  the  Kelly  Com- 
mittee final  report  are  currently  being 
debated  in  the  Faculty.  The  main  rec- 
ommendation would  require  all  stu- 
dents graduating  with  a three-year 
(15  course)  degree  to  complete  a major 
program  (requiring  at  least  five  and 
not  more  than  seven  courses).  All 
students  graduating  in  a four- year  (20 
course)  degree  would  be  required  to 
complete  a specialist  program  (re- 
quiring at  least  nine  and  not  more 
than  13  courses),  or  a combined 
specialist  program  (requiring  at  least 
14  and  not  more  than  16  courses, 
jointly  designed  by  two  or  more  de- 
partments and/or  colleges)  or  two 


major  programs.  The  four-year  (23 
course)  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree 
program  would  be  considered  a com- 
bined specialist  program.  In  addi- 
tion, any  student  would  be  allowed  to 
complete  a minor  program  (requiring 
three  courses).  Further,  within  every 
degree  program,  at  least  one-fifth  of 
all  courses  should  be  non-specialist 
electives  as  defined  by  the  depart- 
ment, college,  or  other  group  respon- 
sible for  the  individual  student's 
major  or  specialist  program. 

Departmental  Staff  Complements — 
The  Faculty  has  established  a data 
base  running  to  21  separate  tables  for 
each  department  covering  all  aspects 
of  the  department's  undergraduate 
and  graduate  responsibilities  over  a 
four- year  period,  with  comparisons 
to  parallel  departments  in  five  other 
Ontario  universities.  The  Faculty  has 
not  yet  presented  any  analysis  of 
these  data. 

Tri-campus  Planning — The  Faculty 
has  joined  forces  with  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  Colleges  to  participate 
in  the  newly  formed  Senior  Academic 
Planning  Committee  for  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence on  the  three  campuses  to  report 
to  the  Provost's  Multi-Campus 
Academic  Operations  Group.  The 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  also 
be  represented  on  this  new  commit- 
tee which  will  be  chaired  by  a Vice- 
Provost  of  the  University.  To  further 
this  co-operative  effort,  the  Faculty 
has  agreed  to  cross-appoint  its  Vice- 
Dean  and  two  other  persons  from  the 
Faculty  office  to  the  Provost's  office 
for  the  duration  of  this  planning 
exercise. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
Because  the  Arts  and  Science  plan- 
ning exercise  has  not  advanced  to  the 
point  at  which  this  Subcommittee  has 
been  provided  a set  of  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, it  will  be  unable  to  comment 
in  detail  as  it  has  for  the  divisions 
whose  plans  are  complete.  However, 
there  are  several  remarks  which  can 
be  made  about  the  status  of  planning 
in  this  Faculty. 

The  Subcommittee  has  wished  to 
do  whatever  it  could  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  Dean,  his  associates  and  his 
faculty  to  carry  through  the  planning 
exercise  to  successful  completion.  We 
are  sensitive  to  the  complexities  of 
planning  in  this  Faculty.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  complex 
divisions  in  the  University.  It  is  not 
entirely  surprising  that  this  Faculty 
still  has  some  way  to  go  in  completing 
its  plans.  Nonetheless,  without  a set 
of  credible  plans,  this  division  will 
have  difficulty  making  its  case  in  the 
annual  budget  competition  for  lim- 
ited and  shrinking  resources,  vis-a- 
vis  those  divisions  which  have  com- 
pleted their  plans.  The  Subcommittee 
expects  that  until  the  University  is 
convinced  that  this  Faculty  is  using 
its  considerable  resources  to  best  ad- 
vantage further  erosion  through 
budget  cuts  remains  a real  danger. 
The  Subcommittee  is  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  Faculty  will  be  able  to 
complete  its  planning  exercise,  for  all 
the  difficulties  it  faces,  by  the  exis- 
tence of  completed  plans  from  Erin- 
dale and  Scarborough  Colleges,  both 
of  which  are  engaged  in  education  in 
arts  and  science.  We  are  further  en- 
couraged by  learning  that  the  Dean 
expects  within  the  year  (1979-80)  to 
have  developed  a plan  for  the  Fac- 
ulty's academic  staff  complement,  by 
departments,  for  the  next  five-  to 
ten-year  period  and  by  the  Faculty's 
intention  to  report  on  its  other  re- 
source allocation  plans  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  (1980-81). 

A difficult  policy  issue  remains  un- 
settled at  this  time  and  appears  to  be 
very  important  in  the  eyes  of  a 
number  of  the  Faculty's  constituen- 
cies, namely  the  question  of  the 
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academic  role  of  the  colleges  and  how 
that  role  is  to  be  articulated  with  that 
of  the  discipline-oriented  depart- 
ments. This  Subcommittee  remains 
convinced  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  colleges  to  come  forward  with 
well  thought  out  plans  for  the 
academic  roles  they  see  themselves 
playing.  This  Subcommittee  does  not 
intend  to  intrude  further  on  the  dis- 
cussions currently  taking  place  con- 
cerning the  future  role  of  the  colleges 
and  the  nature  of  the  undergraduate 
program  in  the  Faculty.  We  recognize 
that  there  is  a serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  University,  Faculty,  and  col- 
leges to  examine  the  parallel  struc- 
tures which  this  Faculty  has  inherited 
because  of  the  diverse  traditions  of 
the  founding  units  and  to  review  the 
matters  of  academic  policy  that  relate 
to  them.  The  Subcommittee  agrees 
with  the  Faculty  that  academic  con- 
cerns are  central  to  academic  plan- 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Erindale  College  is  one  of  nine  col- 
leges of  arts  and  science  within  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It  is  located  in 
the  new  and  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Mississauga,  and  is  one  of  three  Uni- 
versity campuses. 

Both  factors  affect  its  planning  and 
priorities.  Unlike  Scarborough  Col- 
lege, Erindale  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  and  thus  its  affairs 
are  more  intricately  interwoven  with 
those  of  that  Faculty.  However,  like 
Scarborough,  Erindale  is  a separate 
campus  about  30  kilometers  from  the 
University's  central,  St.  George, 
campus.  Thus  it  too  must  deal  with 
problems  arising  from  difficulties  in 
communication,  transportation,  and 
the  inter-campus  mobility  of  its  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

Erindale  was  established  13  years 
ago  as  a constituent  college  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  primarily 
to  serve  the  growing  population  in 
the  suburbs  west  of  Toronto.  Original 
plans  called  for  the  College  to  have 
5,000  full-time  students.  When  the 
provincial  government  curtailed  cap- 
ital funding  five  years  ago,  the  Col- 
lege was  left  with  an  irregular  set  of 
completed  facilities.  Contrary  to 
Scarborough's  experience,  Erindale 
obtained  a library  but  was  left  short 
on  athletic  and  recreational  facilities. 

Full-time  student  enrolment 
reached  a peak  of  3,596  in  1976-77, 
but  dropped  off  in  1977-78,  and  in 
1978-79  was  about  3,400.  This  de- 
crease has  been  counterbalanced  to 
some  extent  by  an  increase  in  part- 
time  enrolment  which,  not  including 
summertime,  grew  from  1,065  in 
1977-78  to  1,151  in  1978-79.  There  is 
also  a growing  tendency  for  first  year 
students  to  apply  to  Erindale  as  their 
first  choice;  the  figure  for  1978-79 
rose  to  nearly  50  percent  of  Erindale 
first  year  students.  However,  the 
minimum  grade  13  average  required 
for  admission  has  dropped  back  to 
the  province-wide  minimum  of  60 
percent  after  having  risen  to  67  per- 


iling and  hopes  that  the  fullest 
academic  advantages  can  be  drawn 
from  the  existing  structures,  disci- 
plines and  traditions.  The  Faculty  ad- 
vises us  that  these  issues  of  academic 
policy  are  likely  to  be  resolved  in  the 
current  academic  year. 

Finally,  the  best  use  of  the  arts  and 
science  resources  of  the  three  cam- 
puses demands  close  co-operation 
between  the  respective  departments 
at  St.  George,  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough. In  some  departments, 
judging  from  the  earlier  submissions 
we  received,  this  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time.  In  others,  little  co- 
operative planning  and  operations 
are  evident.  Such  co-operation  is  vital 
now,  across  the  board.  Co-operation 
need  not  await  the  completion  of  a set 
of  integrated  plans  for  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  though  the  process 
should  be  advanced  by  the  comple- 
tion of  such  plans. 


cent  in  1976-77.  Yet,  for  1978-79,  half 
of  Erindale's  first  year  students  had  a 
grade  13  average  of  70  percent  or 
better. 

Like  Scarborough,  Erindale  con- 
stitutes a separate  budget  division 
within  the  University.  Non-academic 
staff  in  1979-80  number  222.21 
budgeted  FTE.  The  academic  staff  of 
201.5  budgeted  FTE  are  University 
appointees,  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective departments  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.  They  are  subject  to 
University  rules  for  hiring,  tenure, 
promotion  and  appointment  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  with  the 
Erindale  Principal  or  his  designate 
added  to  the  relevant  decision- 
making body. 

The  College's  1979-80  gross  ex- 
pense budget  is  about  $13.2  million, 
of  which  $292,750  is  to  be  offset  by 
divisional  income.  Academic  salaries 
will  account  for  $6.4  million  in  ex- 
penditures, non-academic  salaries  for 
$1.2  million,  and  staff  benefits  for 
over  $700,000,.  In  all  $8.9  million  is 
directed  to  the  costs  of  academic  pro- 
grams, about  $800,000  for  academic 
services,  just  under  $900,000  for  ad- 
ministration, $155,000  for  campus 
and  student  services,  and  over 
$2,180,000  for  physical  plant  (in- 
cluding utilities). 

Erindale  has  established  close 
liaison  with  secondary  schools  in  Peel 
County  and  in  Etobicoke,  and  co- 
operates with  the  Mississauga  City 
Council  and  local  service  clubs  to  act 
as  host  for  community  events  in- 
cluding weekly  rehearsals  of  the  Mis- 
sissauga Symphony  Orchestra.  Local 
residents  attend  art  exhibitions  and 
public  lectures  at  Erindale.  A body  of 
citizens  concerned  with  supporting 
the  College,  the  Associates  of  Erin- 
dale, sponsor  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities. Erindale,  with  over  3,000 
graduates,  also  has  an  active  Alumni 
Association. 

Courses  and  Programs 

Erindale  offers  courses  and  programs 

leading  to  five  University  degrees: 


the  three-year  B.  A.,  the  four-year 
B.A.,  the  three-year  B.Sc.,  the  tour- 
year  B.Sc.,  and  the  four-year  B.Com. 
Within  the  disciplines  represented  at 
the  College,  Erindale  offers  most  of 
the  minor  and  specialist  programs 
laid  down  by  the  Faculty  ol  Arts  and 
Science,  although  students  have  to 
take  some  of  the  advanced  courses  on 
the  St.  George  campus  (usually  less 
than  five  percent  of  Erindale's  total 
FCEs). 

Moreover,  Erindale  has  unique 
programs  in  survey  science,  art  and 
art  history  (a  joint  program  with 
Sheridan  College)  and  in  biology  (an 
integrated  program  with  botany  and 
zoology).  In  addition,  in  some  dis- 
ciplines, Erindale  offers  courses  and 
emphases  not  available  on  the  St. 
George  campus:  e.g.,  sociology,  in 
communications;  geography,  in 
urban  studies;  geology  and 
geophysics  (at  Erindale  known  as 
earth  and  planetary  science),  in  the 
analysis  of  moon  rock  samples; 
physics,  in  optics.  Further,  with  the 
aid  of  a substantial  Connaught  Fund 
grant,  psychology  has  established  a 
Centre  for  Research  on  Human  De- 
velopment. Consultants  in  the  1978 
ACAP  assessment  of  psychology  in 
Ontario  rated  the  centre's  research 
group  in  human  learning  and  mem- 
ory as  “probably  the  strongest  in  the 
world”. 

Since  the  College's  research  and 
teaching  facilities  were  mostly  con- 
structed and  equipped  only  five  years 
ago,  Erindale  is  generally  in  a better 
position  in  these  regards  than  is  the 
St.  George  campus. 

Objectives 

Throughout  the  current  planning 
exercise,  the  College  has  stated  that 
its  primary  objective  is  “to  offer  the 
best  possible  undergraduate  program 
in  arts  and  science".  Erindale  hopes 
this  in  its  own  right  rather  than  as  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  program  on 
the  St.  George  campus.  Two  other 
closely  related  objectives  are  seen. to 
follow  from  this:  the  maintenance  of 
research  facilities  for  its  faculty;  the 
continuation  of  postgraduate  activity 
on  its  campus. 

1 Undergraduate  Program 
Erindale  will  introduce  a ne«w  cur- 
riculum in  the  fall  of  1980  which  will 
be  more  structured  than  the  one  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. It  will  require  all  undergraduates 
to  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  humanities, 
social  sciences,  and  life  and  physical 
sciences,  while  pursuing  a minor  or 
specialist  concentration  or  an  ap- 
proved area  of  study.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  curriculum,  as  an  incidental 
benefit,  will  redistribute  student 
course  enrolments  from  those  under 
current  population  pressures  to  less 
crowded  ones.  The  College  has  also 
introduced  a new  counselling  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  more  indi- 
vidual service  to  its  students. 

In  a major  effort  to  attract  more 
gifted  students,  Erindale  is  increas- 
ing the  number  and  value  of  its  schol- 
arships and  bursaries.  Proceeds  from 
its  on-campus  rental  of  facilities  to  a 
commercial  bank  finance  the  award  of 
two  Chancellor's  Scholarships  each 
year;  the  scholarships  are  worth 
$1,500  each  per  year  and  may  be  held 
for  four  years,  based  on  merit,  and 
there  are  now  seven  Chancellor's 
Scholars  studying  at  the  College. 

With  the  help  of  funds  received  from 
the  University's  Update  campaign, 
Erindale  has  inaugurated  10  Dean's 
Scholarships  worth  $1,200  each,  and 
brought  the  level  of  its  11  Admission 
Scholarships  up  to  $900  each. 

2 Research  Facilities 

Since  the  College  rees  research  activ- 
ity as  a necessary  condition  of  pro- 
viding undergraduate  education  of  a 
high  quality,  it  expects  that  all  of  its 
faculty  will  conduct  research. 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 3,374/1,151  (full/part) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  . . . . / 201.51 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 85.3 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $13.2  million* 

academic  salaries *. 48.7% 

other  salaries  28.3 

equipment  1.8 

supplies 13.8 

benefits 7.3 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 5.9% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 36,203 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space 8.5% 

"Of  which  $8.9  million  is  for  academic  programs. 


An  entire  wing  of  the  main  South 
Building  (four  storeys  and  a base- 
ment) is  set  aside  for  the  personal  re- 
search of  members  of  the  life  and 
physical  sciences  division.  Erindale's 
other  research  facilities  include  a vi- 
varium, herbarium,  greenhouse,  a 
large  demographic  data  centre,  test- 
ing laboratories  for  the  Centre  for  Re- 
search on  Human  Development,  an 
ossuary,  geomorphology  building, 
photographic  and  photogrammetry 
laboratories,  a moon  rock  laboratory, 
a poison  mushroom  centre,  electron 
microscopes,  and  lasers.  The  College 
also  maintains  a technical  services 
and  workshop  staff  of  about  25  per- 
sons who  devote  much  of  their  work 
to  assisting  research. 

In  addition  to  this  College  support, 
Erindale  faculty  also  obtain  research 
funding  from  external  agencies, 
which  in  1978-79  amounted  to  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 

3  Postgraduate  Activity 
In  1978-79,  six  postgraduate  courses 
were  given  at  Erindale  and  there  were 
86  graduate  students  formally  located 
on  campus.  Most  of  these  students 
were  in  the  sciences,  conducting  their 
research  in  College  laboratories 
under  the  supervision  of  Erindale 
faculty.  In  addition,  there  were  30 
post-doctoral  fellows  and  research  as- 
sociates on  campus,  and  215  graduate 
students  employed  as  teaching  as- 
sistants. The  College  allows  its  staff  to 
devote  the  same  proportion  of  their 
time  to  graduate  instruction  and  ac- 
tivity as  do  their  departmental  col- 
leagues on  the  St.  George  campus. 
During  1978-79,  graduate  courses 
were  taught  by  67  Erindale  faculty 
members.  That  same  year,  Erindale 
faculty  supervised  the  academic  work 
of  84  master's  students,  122  doctoral 
students,  and  27  post-doctoral 
fellows. 

II.  COALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

The  College  has  explained  its  goals 
and  priorities  in  its  several 
submissions — in  particular  in  its 
Stage  III  Response  and  its  Addendum 
to  that  statement  which  gave  a de- 
tailed breakdown  of  its  academic 
programs,  and  staffing  for  its  three 
divisions.  The  goals  can  be  specified 
as  follows: 

1 To  maintain  a high  quality  under- 
graduate program 

Erindale  is  concerned  to  be  able  to 
implement  effectively  its  new  cur- 
riculum which  will  be  inaugurated  in 
September  1980.  Its  breadth  requires 
that  strength  be  maintained  in  each  of 
its  three  divisions  of  humanities, 
social  sciences,  and  physical  and  life 
sciences;  and,  given  its  requirement 
for  concentration,  that  core  groups  of 
courses  be  maintained  in  most  dis- 
ciplines. Although  some  disciplines 
will  not  be  able  to  offer  specialist  pro- 
grams, almost  all  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide minor  concentrations  or  offer 
approved  areas  of  study  either  by 
themselves  or  in  concert  with  other 
disciplines.  The  College,  by  discip- 
lines, has  established  priorities  for 
the  maintenance,  improvement  and 
contraction  of  programs. 

2 To  achieve  a critical  mass  of 
continuing  staff 

The  College  seeks  to  have  in  each  dis- 
cipline the  critical  mass  of  continuing 
staff  sufficient  to  mount  the  core 
courses  in  the  new  curriculum.  Some 
rotating  appointments  will  allow 
flexibility  in  curriculum,  the  filling  of 
leaves  vacancies,  and  the  meeting  of 
unexpected  or  short-term  enrolment 
bulges.  Erindale  believes  that  with- 
out conversions  of  contractually- 
limited  positions  to  tenure-stream 
posts  the  ratio  of  tenured  to  non- 
tenured  faculty  will  remain  lower 
than  that  of  St.  George.  The  College 
also  would  like  to  have  additional 
faculty  to  eliminate  the  differential  it 


now  experiences  since  it  instructs 
20.6  percent  of  the  total  under- 
graduate FCEs  in  the  Faculty, 
excluding  Scarborough  College,  but 
has  only  17.4  per  cent  of  the  total  FTE 
staff  in  the  Faculty. 

3 To  maintain  graduate  studies  and 
research  at  the  College 

While  Erindale  believes  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  graduate  studies  and  re- 
search at  the  College  because  they  are 
integral  to  achieving  the  goal  of  an 
excellent  undergraduate  education, 
the  College  suggests  that  their  nature 
and  extent  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

a they  should  complement  at  the 
sub-discipline  level  other  activities  in 
place  at  St.  George  and  Scarborough; 
b they  might  be  co-operative  efforts 
with  activities  on  other  University 
campuses  and  with  neighbouring  in- 
stitutions; 

c they  rAight  well  be  unique  as  clus- 
ters of  excellence  within  the  Univer- 
sity and  elsewhere  in  the  province; 
d they  would  be  in  most  instances 
either  in  place  or  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  planning  at  the  College  at  the  pres- 
ent time  unless  the  marginal  costs  of 
the  new  thrusts  are  relatively  low  in  ' 
terms  of  College  resources. 

4 To  integrate  part-time  and  full-time 
studies  ' 

The  College  is  seeking  to  develop 
complemertts  of  summer  and  winter 
part-time  courses  which  would  be 
more  thoroughly  integrated  with  the 
winter  full-time  programs.  The  in- 
creasing numbers  of  part-time  stu- 
dents would  then  be  able  to  plan  their 
programs  more  satisfactorily,  par- 
ticularly when  Erindale's  new  cur- 
riculum comes  into  force,  by  drawing 
from  courses  in  all  three  sessions.  Im- 
provement in  the  quantity,  quality, 
level,  and  coherence  of  the  summer 
and  winter  part-time  offerings  will  be 
achieved  by  shifting  resources  from 
the  winter  full-time  program. 

5 To  encourage  relations  with  other 
faculties  and  institutions 

The  College  has  expressed  its  wil- 
lingness to  welcome  the  courses,  pro- 
grams, or  presence  of  faculties  in  ad- 
dition to  arts  and  science,  where  pos- 
sible in  terms  of  existing  physical 
plant  and  space,  academic  and  stu- 
dent support  services,  and  staff  re- 
sources. Erindale  also  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending its  joint  program  with  Sheri- 
dan College. 

6 To  improve  inter-campus  mobility 
The  College  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  convenient  inter-campus 
transportation  for  students  and  staff. 
As  of  the  1979-80  budget  year,  the 
University  and  College  each  pays  half 
of  a subsidy  for  the  inter-campus  bus. 
The  subsidy  covers  half  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  that  bus,  and  students 
and  staff  pay  the  rest  through  fares. 
The  College  believes  that  the  inter- 
campus bus  service  should  be  fully 
subsidized  if  Erindale  is  to  be 
academically  integrated  within  the 
University.  The  College  has  recently 
added  a bus  service  to  Brampton  in 
the  morning  and  evening  hours. 

7 To  foster  relations  with  the 
community 

One  of  the  College's  main  priorities  is 
to  continue  to  foster  its  relations  with 
the  City  of  Mississauga  and  to  estab- 
lish its  presence  as  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  counties  of  Peel  and 
Halton. 

III.  COMMENTARY 

The  Subcommittee  can  only  applaud 
Erindale's  primary  objective,  "to 
offer  the  best  possible  undergraduate 
program  in  arts  and  science"  and 
commends  generally  the  College's 
conscientious  and  intelligent  plan- 
ning effort.  Basic  to  Erindale's  plan- 
ning problems,  which  it  shares  with 
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Scarborough,  are  the  interrelated 
matters  of  enrolments  and  standards. . 
A major  continuing  concern  for  the 
suburban  colleges  will  be  to  try  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  enrolment  of  suit- 
ably qualified  students*  Last  year's 
enrolment  at  Erindale  dropped  from  a 
high  of  3,596  to  3,400  and  as  at  Scar- 
borough College  some  students  were 
admitted  with  the  minimum  average 
of  60  percent. 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  that 
questions  of  enrolment  and  standards 
are  difficult  and  complex  and  not 
amenable  to  rapid  solutions.  It  has  nO 
answers  to  the  dilemma.  It  is  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  dilemma  is 
not  confined  to  the  suburban  col- 
leges. As  indicated  in  the  discussion 
of  University- wide  issues,  matters  of 
enrolments  and  standards  should  be 
major  issues  of  concern  to  the  entire 
University  and  should  be  dealt  with 
in  relation  to  a clearly  stated  Univer- 
sity policy. 

Recognizing  that  the  College  low- 
. ered  its  cut-off  point  for  grade  13  ad- 
mission to  60  percent  at  the  request  of 
the  University,  the  Subcommittee 
nevertheless  feels  compelled  to  ask 
whether  the  College  has  explored 
sufficiently  the  contexts  in  which  its 
stated  objective  of  the  "best  possible 
undergraduate  program  in  arts  and 
science"  is  to  be  achieved.  Is  excel- 
lence a realistic  goal  as  long  as  the 
College  admits  students  with  unim- 
pressive academic  records?  The  Sub- 
committee recognizes  that  cir- 
cumstances at  Erindale  may  be  un- 
usual and  even  unique  in  that  many 
students  come  from  homes  of  recent 
immigrants  and  often  are  the  first  in 
the  family  to  attend  university.  It 
realizes  that  the  low  secondary  school 
averages  of  some  of  these  students  is 
not  a valid  indication  of  their  poten- 
tial and  agrees  with  Erindale's  at- 
tempt to  develop  a flexible  admis- 
sions policy  that  will  make  provision 
for  potentially  able  students. 

The  College  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  imaginative  initiative 
in  developing  the  new  program 
which  it  plans  to  introduce  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  The  Subcommittee 
agrees  that  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  requires  the 
maintenance  of  strength  in  the  three 
disciplinary  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
core  groups  of  courses  and  notes  with 
particular  pleasure  the  system  of 
priorities  for  the  "maintenance,  im- 
provement and  contraction  of  pro- 
grams". But  again  the  Subcommittee 
believes  that  a note  of  caution  is  ap- 
propriate lest  the  College,  in  its 
understandable  enthusiasm,  become 
so  wedded  to  an  untested  curriculum 
that  it  lose  flexibility  and  the  capacity 
to  allocate  scarce  resources  most  ef- 
fectively to  respond  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances or  needs. 

The  Subcommittee  agrees  in  prin- 
ciple with  Erindale's  desire  to  have  a 
critical  mass  of  continuing  staff  in 
each  discipline,  but  in  this  matter  also 
thinks  that  the  College  should  move 
with  caution  and  should  avoid  a uni- 
lateral approach  to  staffing.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  new  program  is  un- 
tried and  staffing  decisions  that  seem 
appropriate  at  the  time  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  so  ^ few  years  hence. 
Moreover,  until  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  concludes  its  examina- 
tion of  curricula  andjresolves  its  basic 
program  problems,  the  Subcommit- 
tee does  not  think  that  it  would  be 
sensible  to  make  major  staffing  com- 
mitments to  Erindale  on  a unilateral 
basis.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
presently  is  examining  staffing  needs 
throughout  the  Faculty  and  the  Sub- 
committee believes  that  everything  is 
to  be  gained  by  considering  Erin- 
dale's needs  within  the  broader 
context. 

Again  the  Subcommittee  agrees  in 


principle  with  Erindale's.  convictions 
about  the  necessity  for  graduate 
studies  and  research  as  well  as  the 
criteria  suggested  by  the  College  to 
determine  their  nature  and  extent.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  reali- 
zation of  the  College's  goal  depends 
to  a very  large  extent  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  staffing  problems  and 
upon  the  results  of  co-operative 
studies  in  progress  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  certain  respects 
Erindale  has  a unique  and  valuable 
role  to  play  in  graduate  studies  and 
research.  That  role  can  be  most  effec- 
tively implemented  in  conjunction 
with  University-wide  policies. 

Erindale's  initiative  in  developing 
plans  to  integrate  more  thoroughly 
part-time  and  full-time  studies  is  to 
be  applauded.  Its  logical  and  im- 
aginative use  of  resources  to  improve 
the  overall  quality  of  College  offer- 
ings could  serve  as  a model  for  other 
divisions  within  the  University. 

The  Subcommittee  also  applauds 

Scarborough  College  (3.1.3) 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Scarborough  is  one  of  nine  colleges 
within  the  University  of  Toronto  pro- 
viding undergraduate  education 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Since 
1971,  it  has  been  an  autonomous  arts 
and  science  college.  Its  original  plans 
for  a staged  growth  to  accommodate 
5,000  full-time  students  were  inter- 
rupted five  years  ago  by  the  provin- 
cial government's  freeze  on  capital 
funding.  This  left  the  College  without 
its  planned  library  building.  The  re- 
cent province- wide  decline  in  arts 
and  science  enrolments  has  been 
reflected  at  Scarborough.  After  three 
years  of  full-time  enrolments  at  or 
near  a 3,500  figure,  a drop  to  3,281  was 
experienced  in  1977-78,  then  to  3,163  . 
in  1978-79.  Part-time  student  enrol- 
ments have  remained  stable  during 
that  same  period  at  a figure  around 
1,200. 

The  College  will  function  in 
1979-80  with  a gross  expense  budget 
of  $13.4  million,  to  be  partially  offset 
by  anticipated  divisional  income  of 
$383,800.  About  $6.5  million  will 
support  academic  staff  salaries,  $3.7 
million  will  be  used  for  administra- 
tive and  support  staff  salaries,  and 
staff  benefits  contributions  will  ex- 
ceed $1  million.  The  College  budget  is 
differentiated  for  support  of  academic 
programs  (including  academic 
salaries  $8.8  million),  academic  ser- 
vices ($896,393),  administration 
($967,673),  campus  and  student  ser- 
vices ($138,280),  and  physical  plant 
(including  utilities,  over  $2.1 
million)'. 

The  academic  staff  at  the  College 
number  slightly  over  200  FTE  and  are 
distributed  across  28  discipline 
groups,  generally  but  not  exclusively 
corresponding  to  the  departments 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
of  this  University.  These  discipline 
groups  are  divided  administratively 
into  four  divisions,  each  division 


and  encourages  the  College's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  seek  out  for  itself 
options  such  as  that  represented  by 
the  art  and  art  history  program  of- 
fered in  conjunction  with  Sheridan 
College.  Erindale  has  worked  very 
hard  to  foster  useful  relationships 
with  the  surrounding  community 
ancl  its  initiative  in  this  respect  might 
also  serve  as  a model  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  University  could  profit. 

In  regard  to  Erindale's  views  on  the 
transportation  difficulties,  the  Sub- 
committee's belief  is  that  the  service 
is  academically  essential  and  there- 
fore is  not  an  area  in  which  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  University  to  try  to 
achieve  major  economies.  It  is  im- 
portant that  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough be  served  by  transportation 
systems  that  are  cheap  and  good.  For 
the  University  to  adopt  any  other 
position  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
stated  importance  it  attaches  to  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  two  cam- 
puses within  the  community  as  a 
whole. 


headed  by  its  own  chairman: 
humanities;  social  sciences;  physical 
sciences;  life  sciences. 

The  College  offers  a considerable 
number  of  "major"  programs  and 
combined  major  and  related  studies 
programs  to  enable  its  students  to 
specialize  in  a chosen  area  of  study. 
Since  it  cannot  offer  the  full  range  of 
courses  and  "specialist"  programs 
available  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  some  of  its  students 
must  take  some  of  their  courses  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  This  happens 
mainly  during  third  and  fourth  years 
but  accounts  for  only  about  five  per- 
cent of  Scarborough  students'  course 
enrolments. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Flare  Re- 
port in  1971,  the  College  has  had  cur- 
ricular autonomy  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  reporting  directly 
first  to  the  Senate  and  now  to  the 
Governing  Council.  While  the  Col- 
lege more  or  less  continued  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  "New  Pro- 
gramme" which  was  established  be- 
fore it  had  curricular  autonomy,  it 
pioneered  the  elimination  of  a sharp 
distinction  between  full-time  and 
part-time  studies  by  its  introduction 
of  the  credits  system  of  progress  to- 
ward a degree.  The  College  council 
has  already  endorsed  a number  of 
recommendations  of  its  Curriculum 
Review  Committee  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  ensure  more  struc- 
ture and  coherence  in  students'  pro- 
gram course  choices. 

Another  legacy  of  the  Hare  Report 
is  the  College's  role  in  academic 
staffing  decisions.  The  responsibility 
for  hiring,  granting  of  tenure  and  de- 
cisions on  promotion  rests  with  the 
College,  subject  to  procedures  laid 
down  by  the  University  which  in- 
clude a vote  for  the  chairman  of  the 
graduate  department.  Recom- 
mendations for  the  appointment  of 
Scarborough  faculty  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  continues  to  be  the 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 3,163/1,180  (full/part) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 219.46 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 74.4 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $13.4  million* 

academic  salaries 48.9% 

other  salaries  28.3 

equipment  2.0 

supplies 13.0  » 

benefits  7.7 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 6.0% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  . . ‘ 30/897 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . 7.2% 

*Of  which  $8.8  million  is  for  academic  programs. 
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responsibility  of  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  graduate  department. 
Like  Erindale  College,  Scarborough 
constitutes  a separate  budget  divi- 
sion within  the  University. 
Objectives 

In  its  11)78  statement  of  institutional 
objectives,  the  College  subscribes  in 
general  to  the  statement  of  General 
Objectives  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, together  with  the  designated 
functions  of  learning  and  teaching, 
the  expansion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
integration,  application  and  preser- 
vation of  knowledge.  In  particular, 
the  College  notes  that  it  places  its 
primary  emphasis  upon  learning  and 
teaching  and  doing  research  and  that 
its  "internal  structure  and  organiza- 
tion offer  opportunities  for  collegial 
contact,  interaction  and  exchange 
between  students  and  faculty,  and 
between  faculty  in  diverse  discip- 
lines, which  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
University  of  Toronto".  It  also  states 
that  th'e  fundamental  context  for 
Scarborough's  planning  exercise  is  a 
view  of  the  College  as  an  academic 
community  where  standards  "are  at 
least  the  equal  of  those  in  other  areas 
of  the  University". 

A further  premise  of  its  planning 
exercise  is  that,  despite  indications  of 
a province- wide  decline  in  arts  and 
science  enrolments,  the  College's  en- 
rolment will  remain  near  projected 
levels  of  3,500  full-time  and  1,500 
part-time  students.  The  minimum 
grade  13  average  required  for  admis- 
sion was  reduced  from  67.5  percent  in 
1977  to  the  province- wide  minimum 
of6o  percent  in  1978.  Atthe  sametime 
the  St.  George  arts  and  science 
minimum  dropped  from  75  percent  to 
70  percent.  Just  under  one-half  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  College  have  a 
grade  13  average  of  70  percent  or  bet- 
ter. About  three  out  of  four  Scar- 
borough applicants  list  the  College  as 
their  first  choice.  Though  the  grade  13 
cut-off  point  was  reduced  between 
1977  and  1978,  the  proportion  of 
first-choice  applicants  did  not 
decline. 

Undergraduate  Education 
The  College  sees  its  raison  d'etre  as 
~ providing  an  undergraduate  educa- 
tion of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
The  freedom  to  develop  its  own  cur- 
riculum and  to  select  its  own  faculty, 
within  general  University  regula- 
tions, is  seen  by  the  College  as  im- 
portant in  achieving  that  objective. 

The  College  also  points  with  pride 
to  its  development  of  "a  distinctive 
and  successful  mode  of  instruction 
which  is  based  on  close  interaction 
between  faculty  members  in  various 
disciplines,  between  student  and 
teacher,  and  between  student  and 
student".  However,  it  sees  this  dis- 
tinctive uniqueness  of  Scarborough 
College  within  the  University  as 
threatened  by  adverse  budgetary 
pressures  to  increase  its  class  sizes, 
overcrowd  its  labs,  and  decrease  the 
number  of  its  tutorials. 

Graduate  Education 

Though  the  College  does  not  offer  any 
graduate  programs  under  its  own 
aegis,  it  does  insist  that  its  academic 
staff  be  as  actively  engaged  in 
graduate  research  and  teaching  as  are 
their  colleagues  on  the  St.  George 
campus.  In  1976-77,  for  example, 
more  than  40  Scarborough  faculty 
taught  courses  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Members  of  the 
College  were  also  supervising  the 
graduate  work  of  101  doctoral  and  37 
master's  students,  about  a quarter  of 
them  on  the  Scarborough  campus. 
While  the  "right"  for  its  faculty  to  be 
so  engaged  is  enshrined  in  a recom- 
mendation of  the  Hare  Report,  and 
may  have  been  seen  initially  as  a 
necessary  factorin  its  attempts  to  hire 
first  class  faculty  in  the  seller's  market 
of  the  early  70s,  the  College  cjosely 


links  graduate  teaching  and  research 
with  the  quality  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction offered  by  its  faculty. 
Further,  it  welcomes  the  contribu- 
tions to  its  undergraduate  programs 
offered  by  the  presence  on  its  campus 
of  more  than  100  graduate  students 
employed  as  teaching  assistants. 
Research 

For  the  reasons  just  cited,  the  College 
seeks  to  provide  its  academiq  staff 
with  the  time,  during  both  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  sessions,  financial 
resources,  and  access  to  research 
facilities  across  the  University  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objective  to  pro- 
viding an  undergraduate  education 
of  the  highest  possible  quality.  While 
it  eschews  any  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  expensive  facilities  to  which 
its  faculty  have  access  elsewhere,  the 
College  rejects  as  unacceptable  the 
situation  whereby  large  numbers  of 
its  faculty  would  have  to  view  the 
Scarborough  campus  as  merely  a 
"lecture-stop". 

Inter-Campus  Bus  Service 
A final  feature  of  life  at  Scarborough 
College  stems  from  its  geographical 
location  30  kilometres  east  of  the  St. 
George  campus,  and  the  need  for 
both  staff  and  students  to  have  access 
to  that  campus.  The  current  inter- 
campus bus  service  costs  users  one 
regular  TTC  fare  and  consists  of  nine 
trips  in  each  direction.  The  trip  takes 
an  hour  with  one  intermediate  stop  at 
a Bloor  line  subway  station.  The 
adequacy  of,  and  financial  responsi- 
bility for,  this  service  has  recently 
been  reviewed  by  theUniversity  with 
the  result  that  the  academic  justifica- 
tion for  the  service  has  been 
reaffirmed  and  recognized  in  budget- 
ary terms. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

The  College  detailed  its  goals  and 
priorities  for  the  next  five  years  in  a 
1978  document  entitled  "The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  Scarborough:  Ob- 
jectives, Needs,  and  Priorities  for 
Scarborough  College"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing sequence. 

1 Space 

According  to  the  formula  used  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities, 
Scarborough  is  about  43,000  NASF 
(net  assignable  square  feet)  short  of 
space,  based  on  1978-79  enrolment. 
This  scarcity  is  particularly  pressing 
as  regards  library  accommodation. 
The  architectural  design  of  its  major 
building  is  highly  resistant  to 
modifications  in  usage.  Lack  of  a 
proper  library  and  space  for  students 
to  study  is  critical.  The  College  has 
reaffirmed  its  preference  for  the 
originally  planned  library  building, 
but,  recognizing  the  shortage  of  cap- 
ital funds,  has  made  a proposal  for 
renovating  and  extending  an  existing 
building.  "Our  first  priority  in  the 
capital  area  therefore  remains  the 
provision  of  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  undergraduate  library, 
including  suitable  study  space." 

2 Faculty  Appointments 

The  College  believes  that  it  is  under- 
staffed in  both  the  number  of  faculty 
in  comparison  to  enrolments  and  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  faculty  who 
are  tenured  or  in  the  tenure  stream. 
"Major"  programs  can  be  provided  in 
only  about  one-half  of  the  disciplines 
represented  within  the  College.  In 
addition  to  requesting  tenure-stream 
appointments  as  replacements  for 
vacancies  arising  from  resignations 
or  tenure  denials  (where  justified  by 
the  program  needs),  "The  College's 
first  priority  in  the  non-capital  area  is 
to  stabilize  the  staffing  in  a number 
of  key  areas  of  the  program  over  three 
years  by  replacing  seven  qon- 
tractually-limited  and  two  retiring 
faculty  with  nine  tenure-stream 
appointments". 


3 General  Academic  Support 

a Library  Holdings-  -The  College 
would  like  to  maintain  the  level  of  its 
journal  subscriptions  and  library  ac- 
quisitions. 

b Teaching  Equipment — The  College 
desires  "a  sensible  replacement  pro- 
gram" for  deteriorating  equipment, 
c Inter-campus  Bus  Transporta- 
tion— Viewing  the  inter-campus  ser- 
vice as  a support  of  its  academic  pro- 
gram, the  College  states  that  "it  is  es- 
sential that  the  level  of  inter-campus 
service  planned  for  the  winter  session 
1978-79  be  maintained  into  the 
foreseeable  future", 
d Support  of  Research-1-  While  setting 
no  new  goals,  the  College  concludes 
that  "it  is  therefore  essential  to  the 
academic  health  of  the  Scarborough 
campus  that  space  ^nd  facilities  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  for  re- 
search and  that  faculty  be  encouraged 
to  consider  this  campus  as  their 
academic  base  in  a full  sense". 

4 Graduate  Studies 

Stating  that  "at  this  time  the  activity 
of  Scarborough  discipline  groups  in 
graduate  teaching  and  supervision  is, 
on  the  whole,  lower  than  that  of  the 
St.  George  departments," 
the  College  reaffirms  its  "aim  at  an 
involvement  by  its  faculty  which  is 
roughly  comparable  with  the  expec- 
tations for  staff  of  the  same  seniority 
in  the  St.  George  departments". 

5 The  Summer  Session 

Citing  a steady  enrolment  growth  in 
its  summer  session  to  1978,  the  Col- 
lege seeks  to  continue  that  growth  by 
increasing  flexibility  in  scheduling 
for  the  May-June  and  the  July- 
August  periods,  during  both  day  and 
evening.  There  was  a drop  in  overall 
summer  enrolment  in  1978  which 
may  be  related  to  changes  in  OSAP 
regulations  but  there  was  no  drop  in 
the  special  programs.  The  College 
also  plans  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
innovative  special  intensive  pro- 
grams, both  credit  and  non-credit, 
modelled  after  its  Summer  Language 
Institute. 

6 Professional  Faculties  and  Program 
Diversification 

The  College  reaffirms  its  openness,  in 
principle,  to  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation in  the  programs  of  some 
professional  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Reporting  strong  demand  for 
places  in  its  co-operative  program  in 
public  administration,  the  College 
suggests  the  possibility  of  adding 
new  programs  based  on  this  co- 
operative model  which  would  com- 
bine practical  work  experience  with 
university  level  studies. 

7 Arts  and  Science  on  Three  Campuses 
In  the  face  of  continuing  financial 
strictures,  the  College  calls  for  greater 
coordination  on  the  three  campuses 
in  matters  of  curriculum  planning, 
admissions  requirements  and 
staffing  assignments.  Suggested 
means  to  achieve  this  goal  include 
proposals  for  tri-campus  discipline 
committees  to  review  all  curriculum 
proposals  before  submission  to  fac- 
ulty or  college  councils,  and  for  a 
small,  continuing  working  committee 
to  advise  the  Vice-President  and  Pro- 
vost on  mechanisms  for  coordination. 

III.  COMMENTARY 

Before  commenting  in  detail  on  Scar- 
borough's identification  of  its  most 
pressing  goals  for  the  next  five  years, 
we  note  that  they  are,  in  large  mea- 
sure, predicated  on  the  hope  that  its 
enrolments  will  return  to  a level  of 
about  3,500  full-time  and  1,500  part- 
time  students.  Even  if  the  1978-79  en- 
rolment level  of  3,163  full-time  and 
about  1,200  part-time  students  can  be 
maintained  during  this  period,  the 
effects  of  enrolment  shortfalls  on  the 
College's  planning  priorities  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  ' 


1 Space.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Scarborough  College,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  has  a major  library 
space  problem  that  directly  affects  its 
ability  to  fulfil  its  major  academic 
objectives.  The  University  has  re- 
peatedly supported  Scarborough's 
case  in  this  area  in  briefs  to  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  to  the  Ontario  Council  on  Uni- 
versity Affairs  and  has  included  the 
library  building  project  in  its  Update 
campaign.  The  College's  student 
body,  through  a referendum  in  the 
fall  of  1978,  supported  a proposal  for 
an  annual  student  levy  designed  to 
raise  $400,000  over  the  next  ten  years 
for  a new  library.  The  Scarborough 
library  is  now  among  the  University's 
capital  priorities  for  funding  from  the 
Province.  Given  provincial  funding 
policies  in  the  capital  area,  the  Col- 
lege is  probably  prudent  in  seeking 
alternative  means  of  remedying  its 
pressing  library  space  problems.  As  a 
recent  development,  the  Task  Force 
on  Feasibility  of  Locating  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  on  Scarborough  Campus 
has  considered  whether  library  con- 

- struction  would  release  space  for 
Forestry's  use. 

2 Faculty  Appointments.  Since  the 
College  partly  links  its  claims  of  un- 
derstaffing to  certain  enrolment 
levels,  we  must  ask  the  obvious 
question  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
present  and  projected  enrolment 
shortfalls  on  the  priority  request  for 
nine  tenure-stream  appointments. 
The  College  also  links  this  priority  to 
its  perceptions  that  Scarborough  has 
a much  higher  proportion  of  its  pro- 
fessorial staff  in  the  contractually- 
limited  category  than  other  areas  of 
the  University.  Yet  five  of  the  re- 
quested appointments  would  bring 
the  respective  discipline  groups  to 
100  percent  tenured  or  tenure-stream 
status. 

In  fairness,  however,  we  note  that 
the  justifications  for  these  requested 
appointments  as  outlined  in  the 
submissions  of  the  divisional  chair- 
men are  linked  to  specific  require- 
ments of  disciplines  and  programs. 
Yet,  even  here,  questions  must  be 
raised  about  the  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  College's  undergraduate 
academic  programming  and  that  of 
the  discipline  at  the  graduate  level.  A 
further  question  concerns  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  the  College's  curriculum 
review  on  the  present  unequal  en- 
rolment pressures  in  certain  discip- 
lines and  thus  on  staffing  priorities. 
Will  a more  structured  and  cohesive 
curriculum,  as  recently  endorsed  by 
Governing  Council,  reduce  some  of 
the  present  extreme  enrolment  pres- 
sures in  several  disciplines  and  thus 
modify  some  of  the  stated  priorities 
in  staffing? 

3 General  Academic  Support.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Scarborough's  equipment 
budget  has  been  under  pressure  for 
the  last  few  years.  What  is  needed  for 
planning  purposes,  however,  is  some 
assessment,  in  concrete  terms,  of  the 
priorities  the  College  attaches  4o  its 
needs  in  this  area. 

4 Graduate  Studies.  No  comment 
seems  required  on  the  College's 
reaffirmation  of  its  goal  regarding 
parity  involvement  by  its  faculty  in 
graduate  studies  with  their  col- 
leagues in  St.  George  departments. 
However,  the  College's  perception 
that,  on  the  whole,  parity  has  not  yet 
been  reached  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
for  the  discipline  groups  in  the  divi- 
sions of  life,  physical  and  social  sci- 
ences, at  least  according  to  their 
chairmen's  submissions.  At  any 
event,  we  agree  with  the  College's 
recognition  of  the  possible  conflict 
between  its  staff's  expectations  re- 
garding involvement  in  graduate 
studies  and  the  needs  of  its  under- 
graduate curriculum. 
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5 The  Summer  Session.  We  commend 
the  College's  initiatives  regarding  its 
summer  session  and  share  its  concern 
regarding  possible  adverse  effects  on 
enrolments  of  the  new  OSAP  regula- 
tions on  terms  pf  eligibility. 

6 Professional  Faculties  and  Program 
Diversification.  We  also  commend  the 
College's  willingness  to  explore  the 
possibilities  both  of  locating  a profes- 
sional faculty  (perhaps  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry)  on  its  campus,  and  of  ad- 
ding new  programs  modelled  on  its 
co-operative  program  in  public 
administration. 

7 Arts  and  Science  on  Three  Campuses. 
We  presume  that  the  College's  pro- 
posals in  this  area  will  be  considered 
by  the  special  Provostial  committee 
which  has  been  studying  it. 

General  Comments: 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Scarborough's 
participation  in  the  University- wide 
planning  exercise  has  been  underway 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  that 
academic  planning  is,  of  its  very  na- 
ture, an  on-going  affair,  it  is  neither 
unexpected  nor  unusual  that  events 
sometimes  overtake  the  process. 


Thus,  certain  assumptions  that 
formed  the  context  of  earlier  stages  of 
planning  are  no  longer  the  case.  Pro- 
vincially  supported  capital  funding 
has  been  cut  back  leaving  Scar- 
borough lacking  library  facilities 
adequate  to  serve  even  its  present 
levels  of  enrolment.  Faculty  aspira- 
tions regarding  levels  of  participation 
in  graduate  teaching  and  supervision 
of  research  are  now  in  conflict  with 
provincial  decisions  severely  re- 
straining funding  for  graduate 
studies  in  Ontario.  The  College's 
hopes  regarding  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  student  body  have  had 
to  be  tempered  by  recent  experiences 
in  admissions. 

If  the  present  trend  of  declining  en- 
rolments continues,  it  is  obvious  that 
Scarborough  faces  critical  problems 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  plans  and 
priorities  formulated  heretofore  do 
not  address  this  new  situation,  a fail- 
ure that  is  understandable.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  College  should  re- 
vise its  plans  in  a fundamental  way 
and  seek  new  and  creative  ap- 
proaches, in  all  aspects  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  an  uncertain  future. 


The  Health  Sciences  Group  (3.2) 

Faculty  of  Dentistry  (3.2.1) 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 532/1  (full/part) 

graduate  44/16 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 84.84 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index  (not  available) 

79-89  Budget  gross  expense . . $6.7  million 

academic  salaries 50.0% 

other  salaries 31.1 

equipment I 9 

supplies 10.4 

benefits  7.6 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 3.0% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  11,878 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  2.8% 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Composition  and  Resources 
The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  is  the  largest 
in  Canada,  both  in  the  education  and 
training  of  the  number  of  dentists,  as 
well  as  in  research  activity.  It  is  one  of 
two  faculties  in  Ontario  (the  other 
being  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario),  and  one  of  10  in  Canada. 

The  1979-80  expense  budget  for  the 
Faculty  is  $6,682,571  offset  by  about 
half  a million  dollars  in  fee  income 
from  the  dental  clinic  and  supple- 
mented by  about  $1  million  from  re- 
search grants  and  contracts.  The  Fac- 
ulty and  University  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Ministry  of  Health  to  sup- 
port the  real  cost  of  the  clinic  opera- 
tions, about  $1.5  million  per  year, 
through  special  funding  similar  to  the 
arrangements  existing  with  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  and  the  teaching 
hospitals.  So  far  these  efforts  have  not 
been  successful. 

The  1979-80  academic  staff  is  a 
mixture  of  53.22  FTE  staff  and  over 
200  part-time  staff  amounting  to  31 .62 
FTE,  or  about  85  FTE  over  all.  Most 
full-time  staff  are  involved  in  teach- 
ing and  research;  the  large  majority  of 
the  part-time  staff  are  connected  with 
the  clinical  training  programs.  Past 
studies  of  the  Faculty  indicate  that 
there  is  a serious  shortage  of  staff 
compared  to  other  dental  schools. 
Only  one  dental  school  in  Canada  has 
a lower  staff/student  ratio  than 
Toronto's. 

The  Faculty  is  housed  on  Edward 
Street  south  of  the  main  campus.  Be- 
cause of  seridus  space  shortage  the 
Faculty  is  to  receive  about  $5.7  mil- 
lion in  capital  funding  from  the  On- 


tario Health  Resources  Development 
Program  (OHRDP).  This  will  pay  for 
the  construction  of  a seven-storey 
tower  in  the  near  future  to  provide  the 
Faculty  with  an  additional  21,500  net 
assignable  square  feet.  When  com- 
pleted, this  addition  should  look  after 
the  space  needs  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  A major  portipn  of 
these  funds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
clinic.  The  equipment  in  the  present 
clinic  and  in  other  areas  is  20  years 
old,  requires  frequent  repairs  and  is 
outmoded  in  design.  Expansion  and 
remodelling  of  the  clinics  with  re- 
placement of  equipment  through 
OHRDP  funds  will  greatly  improve 
this  situation. 

Roles.and  Programs 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Faculty 
are  to  educate  and  train  students  to 
become  qualified  dental  practition- 
ers, to  conduct  dental  research  and  to 
provide  academic  staff  for  dental 
schools  in  Canada.  The  teaching  pro- 
grams are  at  the  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  continuing  education 
levels. 

The  undergraduate  program  leads 
in  four  years  to  a D.D.S.  degree.  Stu- 
dents may  enter  this  program  after 
one  year  in  other  programs  of  the 
University,  but  most  enter  after  two 
or  more  years,  some  having  com- 
pleted an  undergraduate  or  even  a 
graduate  degree  in  another  discip- 
line. The  Faculty  enrols  about  125  first 
year  dental  students  each  year,  about 
two- thirds  of  Ontario's  total  first  year 
enrolment  in  dentistry.  Toronto's 
undergraduate  student  body  of  about 
. 530  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  There  is 
intense  competition  for  places.  The 


Faculty  selects  its  students  through 
academic,  motivational  and  manual 
dexterity  criteria,  resulting  in  a high 
quality  student  body,  with  very  few 
failures  or  dropouts. 

Faculty  programs  are  designed  to 
produce  qualified  dentists  who  are 
licensed  by  the  Province  to  practice 
immediately  upon  graduation.  Be- 
cause dentists  are  not  required  to 
serve  interneships,  the  clinical  com- 
ponent of  dental  training  is  a critical 
part  of  the  education  of  under- 
graduate dental  students  and  the  Fac- 
ulty is  planning  curricular  changes  to 
increase  the  exposure  of  its  students 
to  clinical  practice.  The  Faculty's 
clinical  operations  are  central  to  the 
Faculty's  program,  but  they  also  pro- 
vide dental  care  to  the  public.  As 
dental  insurance  plans  proliferate, 
making  private  dental  care  more  af- 
fordable, the  Faculty  has  needed  to 
find  ways  to  maintain  an  adequate, 
safe,  and  diverse  flow  of  patients 
through  the  clinic.  The  Faculty  is  now 
instituting  computer-assisted 
record-keeping  and  scheduling  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  student, 
patient  and  staff  in  the  clinics  and  as  a 
way  of  reducing  patient  waiting  time. 
Jhe  fees  charged  patients  are  main- 
tained at  a level  lower  than  those 
charged  by  private  practitioners  and 
represent  recovery  of  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  clinic.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  Faculty's  operating 
budget  is  directed  to  support  of  the 
clinic. 

The  Faculty's  postgraduate  and 
graduate  programs  are  the  largest  and 
most  diverse  in  Canada.  They  enrol 
about  70  students.  (The  1978-79  en- 
rolments were  50  postgraduate  dip- 
loma and  special  students,  eight 
master's  and  six  doctoral  (PhD)  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  there  were  20 
internes  and  residents.)  As  a long- 
range  goal,  the  Faculty  hopes  to  ex- 
pand the  graduate  program  to  about 
100  students.  The  graduate  and  post- 
graduate programs  currently  generate 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  Faculty's 
contribution  to  University  income. 
There  are  currently  postgraduate 
specializations  in  dental  public 
health,  oral  surgery,  orthodontics, 
oral  pathology,  paedodontics  and 
periodoritics.  However,  the  Faculty 
faces  some  pressure  to  add  two  more 
speciality  programs,  endodontics  and 
prosthodontics,  as  a result  of  the 
findings  of  the  Boone  Manpower 
Committee.  This  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  examine  the  need  for  dental 
specialists  in  Ontario  and  to  review 
the  availability  of  dental  educational 
programs  in  the  specialties. 

The  continuing  education  activity 
is  diverse  and  relatively  small  at  the 
present  time.  Although  this  activity 
has  been  growing  and  might  expand 
greatly  if  continuing  education  for  the 
dental  profession  were,to  become 
mandatory,  this  latter  development  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 
Research 

Dental  research  in  Canada  is  under- 
taken almost  exclusively  in  a univer- 
sity setting.  The  Faculty  performs 
mostly  applied  research  carried  out  in 
the  basic  sciences  and  in  the  clinical 
areas  involving  patients.  In  the  past 
the  Faculty's  emphasis  was  on  a larger 
proportion  of  research  in  basic  sci- 
ence areas.  One  major  interdiscipli- 
nary research  program  in  periodontal 
disease  involves  co-operation  with 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  the  future 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  hopes  to 
bring  the  level  of  clinical  research  up 
to  at  least  the  level  of  its  other  research 
activities.  The  Faculty  attracts  more 
research  money  from  external  sources 
than  any  other  Canadian  dental 
school.  This  support  amounts  to 
about  $1  million  annually  and  is 
awarded  through  peer  judgement  by 
researchers  and  professionals  across 
Canada.  The  level  of  support  is  a good 


indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  research 
programs  of  the  Faculty.  There  is  a 
strong  link  between  the  research  and 
instructional  programs  of  the  Faculty. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Faculty  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1 To  select,  educate  and  train  stu- 
dents to  be  competent  professional 
dentists. 

2 To  provide  specialty  training  at  the 
postgraduate  level  and  research  ex- 
perience-at  the  graduate  level  in  sev- 
eral selected  fields. 

3 To  carry  out  research  in  dentistry. 

4 To  train  teachers  and  research 
workers  for  dentistry. 

5 To  act  as  consultants  to  govern- 
ments, hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies. 

6 To  provide,  in  co-operation  with 
others,  continuing  education  of  den- 
tal practitioners. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

The  Faculty  has  set  the  following 
goals  and  priorities  for  1980-85: 

1 Teaching  staff — improvement  of 
staff/student  ratio,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  undergraduate  clinical 
program; 

2 Undergraduate  teaching — 
improvement  of  clinical  program 
through  curricular  changes;  increas- 
ing student  exposure  to  clinical  prac- 
tice; computerized  scheduling  and 
reports  for  better  coordination; 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
teaching  space; 

3 Research — maintenance  of  present 
research  strength; 

4 Support  staff — maintenance  of 
existing  levels  of  support  staff; 

5 Postgraduate/graduate 
education — maintenance  of  existing 
programs. 

The  Faculty  feels  that  this  set  of 
priorities  represents  the  best  use  of 
funding  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
achievement  of  the  Faculty's  funda- 
mental objectives. 

III.  COMMENTARY 

The  Faculty's  goals  and  priorities  for 
1980-85  have  as  their  focus  the  im- 
provement of  student  clinical  experi- 
ence. The  physical  aspects  of  that  im- 
provement are  to  be  achieved,  when 
the  funds  are  released,  by  means  of 
the  capital  grant  from  the  Ontario 
Health  Resources  Development  Pro- 
gram referred  to  above.  The  instruc- 
tional component  of  that  desired  im- 
provement will  require  the  addition 
of  new  staff,  both  full-  and  part-time. 
Based  on  the  Faculty's  wish  to  bring 
the  overall  staff/student  ratio  up  to  1 :8 
from  present  levels  of  1:10  for  under- 
graduate and  1:15  for  clinical  teach- 
ing, the  additional  staff  would 
number  six  full-time  and  20  part-time 
persons. 

Furthermore,  the  special  commit- 
tee reporting  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
(the  Boone  Manpower  Committee) 
has  recommended  that  the  Faculty 
establish  two  new  programs  for 
graduate  specialization,  endodontics 
and  prosthodontics.  Should  that  rec- 
ommendation be  accepted  by  the 
Ontario  government  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  additional  staff  re- 
sources would  surely  be  required, 
since  the  present  staff  appears  to  us 
already  to  be  spread  very  thinly  over 
its  current  graduate  specializations. 

How  could  such  additions  to  staff 
be  funded?  One  possible  funding 
source  could  lie  in  reducing  the  mil- 
lion dollar  net  cost  of  the  Faculty's 
clinical  operation.  Since  the  clinics 
provide  a genuine  health  care  service 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  surely  some 
portion  of  that  net  cost  ought  to  be 
assignable  to  a Ministry  other  than 
Education.  We  recommend  that  the 
University  continue  to  assist  the  Fac- 
ulty in  vigorously  pursuing  this  claim 
with  appropriate  governmental 
bodies. 
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One  tiling  is  certain,  however. 
Given  present  University  financial 
forecasts,  we  cannot  recommend  any 
additions  to  the  Faculty's  base  budget 
from  University  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  overall  staff/stu- 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (3.2.2) 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Composition 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  a very  large 
and  complex  institution  which  oper- 
ates on  the  University  campus  and  in 
the  teaching  hospitals.  It  has  27  de- 
partments, three  graduate  institutes 
and  seven  service  divisions. 

Basic  Science  Departments  (9) 

Anatomy 

Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research 
Biochemistry 
Medical  Biophysics 
Medical  Genetics 
Microbiology  & Parasitology 
Nutrition  & Food  Science 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 

Community  Health  (3) 

Health  Administration 

Behavioural  Science 

Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics 

Graduate  Institutes  (3) 

Biomedical  Engineering  (joint 
venture  with  Engineering) 

Medical  Science 
Immunology 

Clinical  Departments  (15) 

Anaesthesia 

Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine 
Clinical  Biochemistry 
Family  & Community  Medicine 
Medical  Microbiology 
Medicine 

Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 

Ophthalmology 

Otolaryngology 

Paediatrics 

Pathology 

Psychiatry 

Radiology 

Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Surgery 

Service  Divisions  (7) 

Laboratory  Animal  Science 
Instructional  Media  Services 
Medical  Computing  Services 
Studies  in  Medical  Education 
Central  Services 
Clinical  Science 
Teaching  Laboratories 

In  addition  to  the  University- 
owned  Sunnybrook  Hospital  the  Fac- 
ulty is  affiliated  with  xo  hospitals.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  clinical  depart- 
ments is  that  they  are  located  chiefly 
at  hospitals.  Each  University  clinical 
department,  headed  by  a chairman, 
consists  of  several  hospital  clinical 
departments,  headed  by  chiefs  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  staffing  and  management  of 
some  70  clinical  departments  in  ti 
affiliated  hospitals  as  well  as  nine 
basic  science  departments  and  three 
community  health  departments  ob- 
viously present  an  immense  ad- 
ministrative task.  For  example,  the 


dent  radio  up  to  1:8.  Likewise,  we 
could  not  recommend  any  addition  to 
its  areas  of  postgraduate  specializa- 
tion unless  the  complete  costs  of  such 
an  addition  were  provided  through 
external  funding. 


budget  of  the  largest  department,  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  budgets  of  two  University 
divisions,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering. 

Funding 

The  budget  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
is  both  large  and  complex.  Four  major 
sources  of  funds  provided  about  $61. 2 
million  in  the  budget  year  of  1978-79: 

1 University  operating  budget,  $22.9 
million; 

2 T & R or  Ministry  of  Health,  $7 
million; 

3 research  grants  and  contracts,  $23 
million; 

4 other  incomes,  $8.3  million,  have 
been  derived  from  patient  care,  ser- 
vice, endowment  and  hospital 
laboratories. 

In  1979-80,  the  Faculty's  gross  ex- 
pense budget  from  University 
operating  funds  is  $27,430,750. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  funds  were 
originally  provided  for  administra- 
tive activities  related  to  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  (T  & R)  of  patients. 
Nowadays  they  are  looked  upon  by 
the  Ministry  as  contributions  to  the 
clinical  teaching  program.  They  are 
allocated  to  the  Faculty  through  hos- 
pital budgets  and  transferred  on 
monthly  billing.  They  must  be  used 
for  salaries  of  staff  in  certain  clinical 
departments  excluding  those  such  as 
pathology  which  are  considered 
"laboratory"  departments.  Other  de- 
partments which  do  not  receive  T & R 
funding  are  clinical  biochemistry, 
radiology,  and  medical  microbiology. 
Negotiations  are  commencing  with 
the  Ministry  to  include  these  as  de- 
partments eligible  for  Ministry  sup- 
port. Inclusion  will  not  provide  more 
funding,  but  will  allow  for  a more  ra- 
tional distribution  of  funds. 

A current  example  of  endowment 
funds  is  the  I'Anson  Fund,  which  has 
provided  about  $225,000  per  year  to 
the  Faculty.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  available  to  the  University  to 
spend  in  the  general  area  of  com- 
munity health  improvement;  it  has 
been  guaranteed  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  until  1980.  The  Faculty  has 
used  the  money  largely  to  support 
continuing  commitments  in  the 
community  health  departments.  Ac- 
tivity in  these  areas  has  increased 
greatly  following  the  merger  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of 
Hygiene  in  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  Faculty  budget, 
substantial  income  accrues  directly  to 
some  departments  from  trust  funds, 
service  and  research. 

Staff 

The  academic  staff  is  a mixture  of 
about  750  full-time  and  approxi- 


mately 1,550  part-time  and  voluntary 
staff.  In  1979-80,  the  budgeted  FTE 
academic  staff  positions  total  833.30. 
Each  position  may  involve  a mosaic  of 
activities  including  teaching,  re- 
search, patient  care  and  administra- 
tion. Clinical  faculty  must  hold  a joint 
University/hospital  appointment.  As 
appointees  of  the  hospitals  they  are 
subject  to  the  Public  Hospitals  Act, 
which  requires  that  all  appointments 
be  reviewed  annually.  This  require- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  reasons 
for  excluding  clinical  staff  from  con- 
sideration for  tenure.  Many  clinical 
staff  offer  voluntary  services  for 
which  they  receive  no  honorarium  or 
only  a nominal  sum.  The  Faculty  es- 
timates that  it  receives  the  equivalent 
of  $4  tp  $5  million  in  free  teaching 
from  this  source. 

Non-academic  staff  number  about 
700;  in  1979-80,  there  are  438.32 
budgeted  FTE  positions.  Activity 
analysis  indicates  that  approximately 
half  are  involved  in  various  adminis- 
trative activities  (secretarial,  clerical, 
administrative),  and  about  one- 
quarter  in  each  of  teaching  support 
and  research. 

Physical  Resources  — Space,  equipment 
and  library 

The  Faculty  is  dispersed  in  several 
buildings  on  the  University  campus 
and  in  11  affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 
With  the  exception  of  Sunnybrook 
Hospital,  the  teaching  hospitals  are 
not  University-owned.  Through  an 
agreement  between  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  University  and  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  hospitals,  the 
Faculty  has  access  to  the  hospitals  and 
patients  to  carry  out  its  programs.  The 
construction  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  about  10  years  ago  provided 
the  Faculty  with  excellent  central 
facilities.  However  rapid  growth  in 
some  areas  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  community  health  divi- 
sion, has  created  some  space  prob- 
lems. In  the  hospitals  many  of  the  key 
clinical  centres  lack  adequate  am- 
bulatory care  facilities  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  research  space  near  clinical 
facilities. 

The  Faculty  suffers  from  the  same 
difficulties  as  some  other  divisions  in 
being  unable  to  replace  obsolete  and 
broken  down  equipment.  Research 
funds  heavily  support  acquisition  of 
equipment  used  in  teaching.  The 
Faculty  enjoys  an  excellent  basic  sci- 
ence library  collection  housed 
adequately  in  an  older  building  next 
to  the  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Good  clinical  science  collections  exist 
in  the  teaching  hospitals. 

Roles  and  Programs 
The  major  roles  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  to  educate  medical 
doctors  and  other  health  profession- 
als and  to  carry  out  medical  research. 
In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives  it 
is  necessary  to  have  access  to  and  care 
of  patients.  A strong  link  between  the 
Faculty  and  its  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  is  essential.  The  means 
through  which  this  linkage  is  ac- 
complished results  in  very  significant 
differences  between  a medical  faculty 
and  most  other  university  divisions 
in  such  areas  as  funding,  staffing, 
space  and  method  of  program  deliv- 
ery. The  same  is  true  for  all  medical 
schools.  The  history,  size  and  special 
role  which  Toronto's  medical  faculty 
plays  in  Ontario  and  Canada  in- 
creases the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  16  medical  schools  in 
Canada,  five  in  Ontario,  and  Toronto 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  activities  of  the  Faculty  are 
teaching,  research  and  patient  care. 

An  individual  program,  particularly 
those  in  hospitals,  may  contain  ele- 
ments of  all  three.  Programs  may  be 
University  or  hospital  based.  Any 
one  program  may  be  distributed 
across  several  settings  (hospitals  or 
community  health  centres)  or  there 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 1,326/91  (full/part) 

graduate  409/120 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  833.30 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index (not  available) 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $27.5  million 

academic  salaries  56.20% 

other  salaries 23.10 

equipment 03 

supplies 10.80 

benefits 9.90 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 12.30% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 70,807* 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space ....  16.60% 

‘Includes  Food  Sciences 

Note:  The  enrolment  figures  do  not  include  1,439  internes  and  residents. 


may  be  a single  program  in  the  Uni- 
versity medical  centre. 

The  leaching  programs  are  at  the  un- 
dergraduate, postgraduate,  graduate 
and  continuing  education  level.  The 
undergraduate  program.leads  in  four 
years  to  an  M.D.  degree.  Students 
may  enter  this  program  after  two 
years  in  other  programs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  many  enter  after  com- 
pleting undergraduate  or  even 
graduate  degrees  in  other  disciplines. 
Toronto  enrols  about  250  first  year 
medical  students  each  year,  out  of  a 
total  of  605  in  Ontario.  Toronto's  un- 
dergraduate student  body  of  about 
1 ,000  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  medi- 
cal schools  in  North  America.  There  is 
intense  competition  for  places,  re- 
sulting in  a high  quality  student 
body,  the  members  of  which  are 
selected  on  academic  and  motiva- 
tional criteria.  Admissions  policy, 
which  has  had  a large  steering  effect 
on  arts  and  science,  is  a difficult 
problejm,  subject  to  on-going  debate. 
In  addition  to  the  M.D.  program,  the 
Faculty  operates  undergraduate  pro- 
grams in  occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  art  as  applied  to  medicine 
and  several  small  diploma  programs 
with  a total  enrolment  of  about  350 
full-time  students.  The  Faculty  also 
provides  a very  sizeable  service 
teaching  component  to  other  divi- 
sions of  the  University,  while  its  stu- 
dents receive  relatively  little  instruc- 
tion from  others.  The  "net  export"  of 
the  service  teaching  amounts  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  undergraduate 
teaching  provided  by  the  Faculty. 

It  is  essential  for  licensing  purposes 
to  have  a minimum  of  one  year's 
postgraduate  experience  as  an  interne 
in  a hospital  in  order  to  enter  practice. 
For  further  specialization  several 
more  years  of  training  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  hospital  setting  as  resi- 
dents or  fellows.  Internes,  residents 
and  fellows  are  considered  post- 
graduate students  and  all  (1,439  in 
1978-79)  are  registered  in  the  Univer- 
sity, but  are  salaried  employees  of  the 
hospitals. 

Graduate  programs  of  the  depart- 
ments and  institutes  of  the  Faculty, 
leading  to  the  M.Sc.,  M.H.Sc.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees,  are  a joint  responsi- 
bility with  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  About  400  graduate  students 
are  currently  enrolled. 

The  current  activities  in  continuing 
medical  education  are  relatively 
small.  Within  the  next  decade  it  is 
possible  that  requirements  for  re- 
certification of  physicians  will  .be- 
come a reality.  The  most  likely  source 
to  provide  continuing  professional 
education  programs  would  be  the 
universities.  The  Faculty  has  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  dean  for  con- 
tinuing education  to  coordinate  the 
considerable  expansion  of  continuing 
education  activities  which  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  future. 

Research  programs  of  the  Faculty  are 
carried  out  in  the  basic  sciences, 
clinical  and  community  health  pro- 
grams and  in  the  graduate  institutes. 
Since  there  are  no  national  medical 
research  laboratories  in  Canada, 
medical  schools  carry  out  the  greatest 
part  of  medical  research  although 
drug  companies  are  also  active  in  the 
field.  A measure  of  Toronto's  activity 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceives Over  $20  million  annually  in  - 
research  grants.  This  support  is  de- 
rived from  a wide  variety  of  federal 
and  provincial  agencies,  as  well  as 
various  societies  and  foundations. 
Research  in  the  Faculty  covers  a con- 
tinuously changing  spectrum  of  en- 
deavours, from  basic  research  at  the 
most  fundamental  level,  through  re- 
search at  the  interface  of  basic  and 
clinical  science,  clinical  research, 
epidemiology  including  disease 
cause  and  prevention,  to  research 
into  the  most  cost-effective  methods 
of  delivering  health  care.  In  addition 
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to  its  departmental  and  interdiscip- 
linary research  efforts  the  Faculty  has 
access  to  a number  of  specialized  and 
independently  funded  resources, 
which  include  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  and  its  associated  Research 
Institute,  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  the  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry,  and  the  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  (cancer  research  and 
therapy).  Few  of  these  resources  are 
matched  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  all 
may  therefore  be  considered  a na- 
tional resource  for  research  in  their 
respective  areas.  While  the  Faculty  is 
fortunate  to  have  these  special  affilia- 
tions, they  pose  at  times  special 
problems  in  organizing  and  funding 
research  programs,  since  each  in- 
stitution has  its  own  series  of 
priorities  sometimes  different  from 
those  of  the  Faculty. 

A graduate  and  research  program 
of  the  size  of  the  Faculty's  is  not  with- 
out problems.  Declining  research 
budgets,  decreases  in  first-class  stu- 
dent applications  for  graduate  work, 
and  space  and  equipment  pressures 
are  of  concern.  The  geographic  dis- 
persal of  the  Faculty's  facilities  and 
staff  increases  the  difficulties  of 
mounting  interdepartmental  pro- 
grams, especially  those  which  bridge 
the  basic  and  clinical  sciences. 
Nevertheless,  the  research  complex 
here  enjoys  breadth  of  programs 
which  cannot  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  Canada. 

Enrolment  and  Prospects 
Undergraduate  enrolments  in 
medicine  are  largely  determined  by 


government  policy.  Within  the  last 
decade  this  policy  doubled  Toronto's 
enrolment  from  125  to  250  under- 
graduate students  admitted  annually 
to  the  M.D.  program.  No  major 
changes  are  expected  within  the  next 
five  years.  Competition  for  places  is 
intense.  The  Faculfy's  admissions 
policy  and  practices  are  being  re- 
viewed to  assure  the  admission  of  the 
best  and  most  committed  students. 
Competition  is  also  very  strong  for 
admission  to  the  physical  (60  places) 
and  occupational  therapy  (44  places) 
B.Sc.  programs. 

The  situation  is  different  in  general 
for  graduate  admissions.  There  are 
about  400  graduate  students  currently 
enrolled  in  the  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  and 
M.H.Sc.  programs.  Competition 
among  medical  schools  for  good 
graduate  students  is  intense.  A newly 
established  master's  program  in 
speech  pathology,  developed  from  a 
former  diploma  program,  is  expected 
to  attract  good  candidates  for  20 
places. 

Internes  and  residents  in  affiliated 
hospitals  must  now  be  registered  as 
postgraduate  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity. This  regulation  is  relatively  new. 
The  number  of  internes  and  residents 
used  to  be  about  1,300.  Recently  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  requested  the 
Faculty  to  assume  responsibility  for 
supervising  an  additional  1 1 7 in- 
ternes in  non-affiliated  hospitals  in 
the  area  (Scarborough  General  and 
Etobicoke  General,  for  example).  The 
Faculty  has  now  concluded  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  add  has  begun  to 


receive  additional  provincial  funding 
for  this  expanded  activity. 

Continuing  education  programs  of 
the  Faculty  have  about  2,500  course 
registrations  per  year.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  increase,  but  the  rate  of 
growth  and  its  timing  are  uncertain. 

Objectives 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
Faculty  for  the  foreseeable  future  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 To  select,  educate  and  train  stu- 
dents to  be  competent  and  ethical 
health  professionals. 

2 To  select  and  train  competent  re- 
searchers and  scholars  in  scientific 
and  applied  fields. 

3 To  train  teachers  for  the  health  dis- 
ciplines. 

4 To  conduct  research  of  the  highest 
quality  in  the  fields  represented  by 
the  Faculty. 

5 To  act  as  consultants  to  govern- 
ments, hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies. 

6 To  provide  continuing  education  to 
health  professionals. 

7 Through  its  educational  and  re- 
search programs,  to  assist  its 
affiliated  institutions  in  the  delivery 
of  exemplary  health  care  to  the  am- 
bient community. 

8 To  effect,  through  its  related  health 
care  delivery  settings,  model  pro- 
grams in  health  care  and  health 
maintenance. 

Not  all  of  these  are  being  pursued 
with  equal  vigour  or  achieved  in  full 
at  this  time.  The  Faculty  believes  that 
it  performs  well  in  achieving  objec- 


tives 1,  2,  4 and  7 recognizes  that  it 
must  be  better  in  the  others. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  made  at 
least  two  separate  efforts  in  recent 
years  to  set  short-range  and  long- 
range  goals,  and  priorities  among 
them.  They  are: 

Report  of  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee 

Report  of  the  Institutional  Self- 
Study  Steering  Committee,  January 
1977  (set  up  by  the  Faculty  in  prep- 
aration for  an  accreditation  re- 
view). 

While  these  documents,  submitted 
by  the  Dean  as  supporting  material, 
were  useful  information  for  the  task 
of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Subcom- 
mittee required  and  received  letter 
submissions  from  the  Dean  con- 
stituting the  official  planning  re- 
sponse for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
That  response  is  very  explicit  in  set- 
ting out  short-range  goals  and 
priorities.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  integrate  the  several 
documents  received  from  the  Faculty 
into  a set  of  goals  and  priorities  which 
might  be  appropriate  for  the  period 
1980-85. 

Short-Range  Goals  and  Priorities 
The  Subcommittee's  second  interim 
report  stated  nine  specific  goals  and 
ranked  them  in  priority  order.  Six  of 
these  are  no  longer  an  issue  because 
they  have  been  funded  or  are  now 
judged  to  be  of  too  low  a priority.  The 
immediate  goals  and  priorities  are  as 
follows: 


Priority 


Item 


Approximate 

Costs  Priority 


Item 


2 


Provision  of  salaries  for  new  chairmen  of  11 
departments  and  institutes  and  several  as- 
sociate deans'  positions  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  Faculty  considers  that  its  highest 
priority  is  to  fill  these  positions  with  the  best 
obtainable  persons.  It  may  wish  to  make 
appointments  of  people  not  now  on  staff. 
Four  searches  in  each  of  1979-80  and 
1980-81  are  required. 

Assuming  six  external  appointments  will  be 
required  at  $50,000  each,  the  result  will  be 
incremental  base  budget  costs  of  $300,000  per 
year,  once  all  positions  are  filled. 

One  time  only  cost  of  searches  $50,000 

Provision  of  salaries  for  four  full-time  chiefs 
of  service.  (In  otolaryngology  at  Toronto 
Western  Hospital,  in  ophthalmology  at  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children  or  at  Western;  two 
others  are  expected. ) There  are  about  70  chiefs 
of  service  in  the  Faculty,  about  half  of  whom 
are  full-time.  Although  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  term  appointments,  as  under  the 


$300,000  per  year 
(to  be  phased  in 
over  several 
years) 

$50,000  (one 
time  only) 


3 


4 


Haist  rules,  the  Faculty  expects  a considerable 
turnover.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  make  provi- 
sion for  some  additional  full-time  appoint- 
ments to  upgrade  undergraduate  and  post- 
graduate education  and  clinical  research  pro- 
grams of  some  departments. 

Four  appointments  at  $50,000  each  will  result 
in  base  budget  costs  of  $200,000  per  year  once 
all  positions  are  filled  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Consolidation  of  the  master  of  health  sciences 
program  in  the  community  health  sector.  Sev- 
eral staff  positions  are  now  paid  from  I' Anson 
funds.  New  funds  are  required  only  if  the 
I'Anson  Fund  support  is  not  extended. 

Replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  in  the 
teaching  laboraties  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  This  amount  would  be  required  on 
top  of  current  annual  equipment  budgets. 
Estimate:  $50,000  per  year  for  five  years. 


Approximate 

Costs 


$200,000  per  year 


$139,000  per  year 


$50,000  per  year 


Long-Range  Goals  and  Priorities 
The  Faculty's  submission  to  the  Sub- 
committee does  not  contain  an 
explicit  set  of  long-range  goals  and 
priorities.  The  Faculty  does  list  addi- 
tional items  which  it  feels  are  impor- 
tant but  which  it  cannot  implement 
without  further  funding.  It  also 
makes  the  point  that  this  list  is 
changing,  responding  to  new  situa- 
tions as  they  arise.  The  additional 
items  are  as  follows: 

To  strengthen  the  overall  research 
enterprise  of  the  Faculty; 

To  strengthen  the  interdepartmental 
program  in  clinical  pharmacology; 

To  strengthen  the  health  care  research 
unit  of  the  community  health  sector; 
To  strengthen  the  program  in  en- 
vironmental and  occupational  health; 
To  strengthen  the  program  in  human 
nutrition. 

This  list  of  specific  items  and  the  form 
in  which  they  are  presented  do  not 
allow  an  assessment  of  the  overall 
success  of  the  Faculty  in  meeting  its 
general  objectives. 


III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Faculty's  statement  of  its  general 
objectives  appears  to  us  an  accurate 
reflection  of  its  desired  basic  ac- 
tivities. To  date,  the  Faculty  has  had 
little  success  in  setting  medium 
range,  1980-85,  goals  and  priorities, 
as  witnessed  by  the  changing  list  of 
goals  and  priorities  submitted  in  the 
past  two  years  to  this  Subcommittee. 
The  Subcommittee  realizes  that  the 
rapidly  changing  environment  in 
health  sciences  and  the  health  care 
system  places  the  Faculty  in  the  posi- 
tion, in  its  own  words,  of  ''building 
its  plans  and  priorities  not  on  a rock, 
but  on  a moving  sidewalk".  The  Sub- 
committee realizes  further  the  very 
great  difficulties  of  managing  and 
planning  a faculty  as  complex  as  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Only  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  is  faced  with 
anything  approaching  the  difficult 
planning  and  administrative  chal- 
lenge confronting  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Precisely  because  the  situ- 
ation is  so  difficult,  careful  planning 
is  as  important  as  it  is  demanding. 
The  Subcommittee  recommends  that 


the  Faculty  articulate  its  plans  and 
priorities  for  the  period  1980-85  as  a 
matter  of  highest  priority.  The  plans 
of  the  Faculty  must  take  into  account 
to  a degree  much  greater  than  is  now 
evident  the  difficult  financial  climate 
for  universities. 

Budget  Support  from  University  Funds 
The  size  of  the  Faculty's  budget;  its 
reception  of  substantial  funds  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  (T  & R funds), 
from  research  sources  and  for  services 
performed;  its  more  favourable  op- 
portunity to  increase  its  income  from 
private  sources;  and  finally  the 
known  quality  of  its  programs  would 
seem  at  first  glance  to  make  this  Fac- 
ulty a prime  target  for  considerably 
larger  than  average  budget  cuts.  The 
Subcommittee,  however,  is  con- 
vinced this  would  be  a mistake. 
Through  its  teaching  and  research 
programs  the  Faculty  provides  a sin- 
gularly important  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  society  at  large.  Ample 
opportunity  and  need  exist  within  its 
vast  sphere  of  operations  for  pro- 
ductive use  of  new  funds.  In  asses- 


sing the  Faculty's  priorities,  the  Sub- 
committee will  generally  tend  to  sug- 
gest that  they  be  met  through  reallo- 
cation of  existing  resources.  That 
these  priorities  represent  worthy 
goals,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Large 
cuts  in  the  Faculty's  present  level  of 
funding,  beyond  those  decreases 
generally  imposed  these  years  on  a 
University-wide  basis,  would  make  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  Faculty  to 
move  forward  in  reaching  the  stated 
objectives  as  we  think  it  should. 

Possibilities  for  Generating  Nezv  Funds 
It  seems  fruitful  for  the  Faculty,  in 
co-operation  with  the  University's 
fund-raisers,  to  pursue  more  sys- 
tematically the  possibilities  for  pri- 
vate bequests  on  behalf  of  medical 
research  and  delivery.  The  Subcom- 
mittee has  the  impression  that  the 
potential  for  this  Faculty  in  this  re- 
gard is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
division  in  the  University.  The  Sub- 
committee notes  with  approval  the 
initiatives  which  have  led  in  the  past 
two  years  to  the  creation  of  three 
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chairs  in  the  Faculty,  the  R.S. 
McLaughlin  Chair  of  Surgery,  the 
Charles  H.  Best  Chair  of  Medical  Re- 
search and  the  Frank  L.  Gerstein 
Chair  of  Community  Health.  It  again 
urges  that  the  methods  adopted  will 
encourage  departmental  and  divi- 
sional initiatives  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  adequate  and  appropriate 
additional  funding.  The  Subcom- 
mittee fears  that  the  lack  of  explicit 
policies  in  this  regard  have  encour- 
aged secrecy  about  certain  de- 
partmental incomes,  to  the  detriment 
of  rational  decision-making  by  the 
Dean. 

Three  Year  Budget  Cycle 
Early  in  1978  the  Faculty  embarked  on 
a three-year  financial  plan,  which  an- 
ticipated the  probable  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  University  and  the  Faculty 
over  this  span.  It  uses  a variety  of 
forecasting  tools,  including  that  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer.  Implementation 
of  the  plan  provides  the  opportunity 
for  each  department  and  other 
budgetary  units  to  make  a tentative 
three-year  allocation  of  their  re- 
sources in  a more  orderly  way  than 
was  possible  previously  when  the 
Faculty  was  obliged  to  assign  funds 
annually.  The  size  of  departmental 
reductions  allows  for  the  generation 
of  a Faculty  fund  for  the  support  of 
urgent  new  initiatives.  The  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  favourably  im- 
pressed by  this  planning/manage- 
ment  initiative  and  wishes  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  other  divisions. 

Short-Range  Goals  and  Priorities 
The  Subcommittee  sympathizes  with 
the  Faculty's  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  leadership 
(Priorities  1 and  2)  as  the  opportunity 
arises  in  the  departments  and  in  the 
positions  of  chiefs  of  service.  It  is  im- 
portant, in  undertaking  a search,  to 
be  able  to  seek  the  best  person, 
whether  that  person  be  within  or  out- 
side the  University.  With  so  many 
departmental  chairmanships  and  two 
associate  deanships  becoming  va- 
cant, and  with  an  inevitable  turnover 
among  the  70  chiefs,  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  some  external  ap- 
pointments should  be  made,  and  this 
requires  additional  funding.  We 
would  point  out,  however,  that  other 
divisions  are  faced  with  similar 
problems.  We  would  be  happy  were 
they  all  to  place  the  same  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  leadership.  Ad- 
mittedly, few  have  as  severe  a prob- 
lem as  the  one  facing  this  Faculty  in 
the  next  three  years,  but  neither  do 
many,  indeed  any  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
have  the  flexibility  which  this  Faculty 
has  to  reallocate  resources  in  order  to 
realize  these  two  highest  priorities. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  Faculty 
should  meet  these  two  priorities 
through  reallocation  of  resources 
within  the  Faculty  rather  than 
through  a call  for  new  money  from  the 
University's  budget,  although  there 
may  be  a need  for  "bridge  funding" 
to  take  care  of  the  unusually  large 


number  of  changes  in  leadership 
positions  within  the  next  two  years. 

. The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the 
Dean's  practice  in  recent  years  in  this 
regard  has  been  along  the  lines  which 
it  suggests. 

Regarding  the  third  priority,  sup- 
port for  the  community  health  sector, 
withdrawal  of  I'Anson  funds  would 
have  serious  implications  for  these 
activities.  The  Subcommittee  is  not 
aware  of  needs  falling  within  the  area 
of  possible  uses  of  the  fund  which 
have  a higher  priority  and  therefore 
recommends  that  these  funds  be  re- 
served  for  their  present  use  on  a 
longer  term  basis. 

The  fourth  priority  reflects  a prob- 
lem this  faculty  shares  with  all  the 
divisions  heavily  dependent  on 
elaborate  equipment.  Equipment 
budgets,  like  book  funds  for  the  lib- 
rary, have  proven  too  easy  targets  for 
the  sharp  knives  of  the  last  budget 
years.  Most  divisions  have  now 
reached  a point  where  there  is  no  op- 
tion but  to  make  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  attacking  the  cumulative 
neglect  which  must  not  be  just  ar- 
rested but  reversed.  In  the  discussion 
of  University- wide  issues,  the  Sub- 
committee proposes  that  this  issue  be 
addressed  on  a more  fundamental 
basis  than  ad  hoc  annual  responses  to 
individual  divisions'  budget  requests 
permit. 

Admissions  Policy 

The  Faculty  has  not  commented  on  its 
admissions  policy  which  is  generally 
recognized  to  have  an  important 
"steering  effect"  on  program  choices 
by  many  arts  and  science  students  as- 
piring to  medicine  and,  of  course,  on 
the  kind  of  student  who  is  finally  ad- 
mitted to  study  medicine.  The  issue 
has  however  been  raised  informally 
by  members  of  the  Subcommittee  in 
their  meetings  with  the  Dean  and  his 
associates,  who  themselves  acknowl- 
edge admission  requirements  to  be  a 
problem  area  subject  to  continuing 
discussion.  The  Subcommittee  is 
troubled  that  the  present  system,  de- 
manding extraordinarily  high  grade 
averages  before  a student's  dossier 
even  gets  selected  for  more  detailed 
consideration  without  apparent  re- 
gard at  the  initial  stage  for  either  class 
standing  or  balance  of  program  or 
quality  of  courses  taken,  encourages 
large  numbers  of  arts  and  science  stu- 
dents to  compose  programs  on  the 
basis  of  courses  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  magic  numbers.  The  Sub- 
committee also  wonders  whether  the 
current  admissions  criteria  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  what  motivates 
students  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  The  Subcommittee  is  aware 
that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  encourages  the 
Faculty  to  include  discussion  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  pos- 
sibly others  in  its  further  delibera- 
tions. The  Faculty  might  wish  to 
make  such  discussions  a priority  for 
the  next  academic  session. 


78-79  enrolment,  undergraduate 453/ 1 30  (full/part) 

graduate 36/31 


79-80  fte  academic  staff 41.81 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 59.2 


79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ 1.6  million 

academic  salaries 74-9% 

other  salaries  12.4 

equipment  , .2 

supplies 3.9 

benefits 8.6 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense .7% 


79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  1 ,385 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space 3% 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Nursing  is  located  at  50 
St.  George  Street.  The  purpose  of  the 
Faculty  is  to  advance  the  quality  of 
patient  and  family  care  through 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  con- 
tinuing education  of  nurses,  and  to 
gain  increasing  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  patient  care  and  com- 
munity service  by  systematic  investi- 
gation and  research. 

The  Faculty  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  teaching  of  nursing  and  re- 
ceives service  teaching  for  non- 
nursing subjects  from  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  Medicine. 
Cross-appointments  have  been  es- 
tablished with  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  Woodsworth  College. 

A number  of  staff  members  in  ser- 
vice organizations  hold  part-time  ap- 
pointments in  the  Faculty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Faculty  is  affiliated  with  a 
large  number  of  health  care  centres 
and  agencies  which  provide  facilities 
for  clinical  teaching  and  research. 
These  include  the  following: 

General  Elospitals 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
Toronto  Western  Hospital 
Wellesley  Hospital 
Women's  College  Hospital 

Long-Term  Care  Facilities 
Baycrest  Home  for  the  Aged 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 

Special  Hospitals 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital 

Public  Health  Agencies 
City  of  Toronto  Department  of  Health 
Scarborough  Department  of  Health 
York  Department  of  Public  Health 
East  York  Health  Unit 

Visiting  Nursing  Agencies 
St.  Elizabeth  Visiting  Nurses 

Association  of  Toronto 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses,  Metro 

Toronto  Branch 

Within  the  Ontario  university  sys- 
tem, the  Faculty  is  the  largest  of  the 
eight  schools  offering  a Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing.  Although  one 
other  university  also  offers  graduate 
work  in  nursing,  the  University  of 
Toronto  program  is  unique  in  Canada 
with  the  requirement  of  clinical 
specialization  and  research. 

Budget 

The  operating  budget  of  the  Faculty  of 
Nursing  is  $1,609,347  1979-80. 

More  than  93  percent  of  this  amount 
is  allocated  to  salaries  and  benefits. 

Research  funding  has  increased  in 
recent  years  from  $99,200  in  1976-77 
to  $123,365  in  1978-79,  from  three 
funded  projects  to  six.  The  major 
source  of  funding  is  government 
grants. 


Staff 

In  1979-80,  the  number  of  academic 
staff  in  the  Faculty  is  41 .8  FTE,  repre- 
senting a slight  decrease  over  the  last 
few  years.  Of  these  70.7  percent  are  in 
the  tenure  stream.  There  are  13  FTE 
budgeted  positions  for  administra- 
tive staff. 

One  of  the  most  serious  recurrent 
problems  which  the  Faculty  faces  is 
that  of  finding  and  attracting 
qualified  academic  staff.  The  limited 
number  of  master's  programs  and  the 
lack  of  Ph.D.  preparation  in  nursing 
in  Canada  contributes  to  the 
difficulty,  and  Canadian  nursing 
faculties  compete  with  each  other  in 
the  search  for  faculty  members 
qualified  to  undertake  graduate 
teaching. 

Programs  and  Enrolment 
The  Faculty  offers  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  continuing  education 
programs  in  nursing. 

Undergraduate  Program  (B.Sc.N.) 

The  undergraduate  program  is  a 
four- year  program  with  multiple 
points  of  entry,  depending  upon 
whether  candidates  have  completed 
grade  13,  a diploma  nursing  program, 
or  university  credits  in  subjects  suit- 
able for  advanced  standing.  For 
graduates  of  diploma  nursing  pro- 
grams, the  first  two  years  of  the  pro- 
gram may  be  taken  either  full-time  or 
part-time,  but  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  eight  years.  A spe- 
cial summer  course  in  nursing  is  of- 
fered for  students  with  suitable  uni- 
versity credits. 

Because  of  the  demands  placed  on 
teaching  staff  by  clinical  instruction 
requirements,  it  has  been  the  Fac- 
ulty's policy  to  limit  first  year  enrol- 
ment to  no  full-time  students.  In 
1978-79,  the  Faculty  agreed  to  in- 
crease its  intake  of  first  year  students. 
The  actual  increase  to  1*50  full-time 
students  was  partially  deliberate  and 
partially  unexpected,  reflecting  a 
higher  percentage  of  acceptance  of 
offers  of  admission  than  the  Faculty 
had  previously  experienced. 

Recently,  the  Faculty  and  the  Uni- 
versity have  agreed  to  a long-range 
enrolment  plan  which,  after  three 
years  in  which  the  first  year  intake 
will  return  to  and  remain  at  the  110 
level,  may  permit  the  Faculty  pro- 
gressively to  reduce  its  intake  of  first 
year  full-time  students  to  80  by 
1983-84.  The  long-range  plan,  which 
includes  a progressive  increase  in  en- 
rolment of  first  year  graduate  stu- 
dents beginning  in  1979-80,  will  be 
reviewed  in  1981-82. 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty,  Woodsworth 
College  enrols  a maximum  of  60 
part-time  students  in  first  year  nurs- 
ing. The  problem  of  predicting 
transfers  from  part-time  to  full-time 
study  is  a continuing  and  difficult  one 
for  the  Faculty,  particularly  in  relation 
to  clinical  teaching.  Undergraduate 
enrolment  in  the  Faculty  for  1978-79 
was  453  full-time  students  and  129 
part-time  students  at  Woodsworth 
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Graduates  of  the  program,  like 
those  from  other  university  nursing 
programs,  have  not  had  difficulty  in 
finding  employment.  According  to 
recent  health  manpower  studies, 
there  continues  to  be  a shortage  of 
nurses  prepared  at  this  level. 

Prior  to  1978-79  the  Faculty  had 
two  courses  leading  to  the  B.Sc.N. 
degree.  The  three- year  degree  course 
for  graduates  of  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  is  being  phased  out  over  the 
next  six  years.  This  period  will  enable 
students  enrolled  in  both  full-time 
and  part-time  study  to  complete  the 
course  to  which  there  have  been  no 
new  admissions  since  1977-78. 

Graduate  Program  (M.Sc.N.) 

The  graduate  program  is  a two-year 
program,  has  a minimum  require- 
ment of  five  courses  and  a thesis  and 
is  provided  on  a full-time  or  part-time 
basis.  Students  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  course  within  a four- year 
period. 

The  program  provides  advanced 
specialization  and  research  in  se- 
lected areas  of  nursing  and  is  unique 
in  Ontario.  At  present  there  are  four 
areas  of  specialization:  community 
health,  medical-surgical,  mental 
health-psychiatric  and  parent-child 
nursing.  The  Faculty  sees  a need  to 
develop  additional  nursing  electives 
which  would  cut  across  present  clini- 
cal specialty  areas. 

The  demand  both  for  admission  to 
the  program  and  for  nursing  man- 
power prepared  at  this  level  has  re- 
sulted in  some  growth  in  first  year 
graduate  enrolment.  The  1978-79  first 
year  enrolment  was  approximately  25 
full-time  and  six  part-time  students; 
the  total  enrolment  in  the  M.Sc.N. 
program  was  36  full-time  and  31 
part-time  students.  By  virtue  of  the 
long-range  enrolment  plan  referred  to 
above,  the  Faculty  hopes  gradually  to 
increase  its  intake  of  first  year 
M.Sc.N.  students  to  40  by  1982-83. 
The  result  would  be  a partial  redis- 
tribution of  students  between  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs. 

The  Faculty's  conviction  that  there 
is  an  acute  need  for  advanced 
graduate  level  courses  for  nurses  in 
Canada  has  led  it  to  work  toward  the 
eventual  development  of  a doctoral 
program.  As  a first  phase,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Medical  Science 
to  admit  a limited  number  of  nurses 
for  Ph.D.  study. 

Continuing  Education 
The  Faculty  recognizes  a professional 
responsibility  to  offer  continuing 
education  courses  for  registered 
nurses.  Although  the  fees  charged  for 
c these  courses  are  higher  than  thosei 
charged  by  other  nearby  nursing 
schools,  enrolment  in  this  program 
has  increased  from  131  students  in 
1972-73  to  approximately  1,000  stu- 
dents in  1978-79.  However,  the  Fac- 
ulty doubts  that  the  program  will  be- 
come totally  self-sufficient  financially 
since  most  of  the  instruction  is  pro- 
vided by  persons  who  are  from  out- 
side the  Faculty  who  must  be  paid 
from  fees  collected. 

Physical  Resources 

Space:  Over  the  past  three  years  im- 
provements have  been  made  in 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
safety  in  the  building.  With  some  re- 
novation to  accommodate  research 
activity  the  present  building  accom- 
modation is  adequate  for  the  Fac- 
ulty's need. 

Equipment:  In  general  the  Faculty 
does  not  use  complex,  expensive 
equipment.  The  equipment  needs 
relate  to  teaching  aids  and  office  re- 
quirements and  on  the  whole  these 
have  been  adequately  met,  although 
inflationary  pressures  are  present. 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy  (3.2.4) 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 646/47  (full/part) 

graduate 13/3 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 26.05 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 90.0 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $1.2  million 

academic  salaries 66.3% 

other  salaries  . . .' r. . . 18.7 

equipment  1.0 

supplies 4.9 

benefits  9.1 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 6% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  3,747 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space 9% 


II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
The  Faculty's  plans  and  priorities  as 
approved  by  Governing  Council  in 
May  1975  and  as  outlined  in  the  Sec- 
ond Interim  Report  of  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subtommittee,  are  as 
follows: 

1 Strengthen  the  research  base  and 
research  activities  of  the  Faculty; 

2 Maintain  enrolment  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  at 
approximately  current  levels; 

3 Continue  with  the  development  of 
proposals  for  the  introduction  of  a 
doctoral  program,  perhaps  by  1982  or 
later; 

4 Maintain  and  perhaps  expand  cur- 
rent activities  in  continuing  educa- 
tion, including  the  development  of 
multi-disciplinary  courses  in  con- 
tinuing education  in  association  with 
other  divisions. 

III.  COMMENTARY 

In  response  to  the  continuing  climate 
of  economic  restraints,  the  Faculty  of 
Nursing  has  further  modified  the  ini- 
tial plans  submitted  in  1974  and  the 
1978  statement  of  goals  and  priorities 
listed  above.  The  major  change  re- 
gards enrolment  policy.  The  Sub- 
committee thinks  the  recent  agree- 
ment with  the  University  permitting 
the  Faculty  progressively  to  increase 
its  first  year  graduate  enrolment 
while  decreasing  its  first  year  under- 
graduate intake  is  a sound  one.  While 
it  will  not  entail  any  great  shift  in 
income  for  the  University,  it  will  free 
some  of  the  Faculty's  expenditures  of 
human  resources  in  ways  more 
closely  allied  to  its  priorities  regard- 
ing its  research  base  and  research 
activities. 

The  Second  Interim  Report  of  the 
Planning  and  Priorities  Subcommit- 
tee indicated  that  the  first  priority  of 
the  Faculty  was  to  strengthen  its  re- 
search base  and  research  activities. 
The  Subcommittee  agrees  with  this 
emphasis  on  research,  not  only  as  a 
way  to  strengthen  and  develop 
graduate  programs  but  also  as  an  im; 
portant  means  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  undergraduate  program  and 
courses.  In  no  area  is  research  more 
important  for  these  purposes  than  in 
clinical  nursing. 

The  Subcommittee  applauds  the 
initiative  of  the  Faculty  in  exploring 
ways  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
Institute  of  Medical  Science  and 
agrees  strongly  with  the  Faculty  view 
that  the  new  interdivisional  ar- 
rangement may  be  preferable  to  try- 
ing, in  these  difficult  times,  to  de- 
velop a separate  Ph.D.  program  in 
nursing. 

The  Subcommittee  applauds  the 
Faculty  for  undertaking  a substantial 
program  in  continuing  education  but 
is  concerned  that  the  program  not 
place  additional  demands  on  the  hard 
pressed  resources  of  the  Faculty.  A 
review  of  the  financial  arrangements 
for  offering  this  program  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Faculty  to  ensure 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  at  either  no 
financial  cost  or  some  modest  profit  to 
the  Faculty.  This  review  is  particu- 
larly important  if  registration  re- 
quirements should  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Faculty  to  expand  continuing 
education  activities. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that 
the  Faculty  of  Nursing  is  a well- 
managed  division  whose  programs 
deserve  the  very  good  reputation  they 
enjoy  in  this  country.  The  Faculty  has 
used  its  resources  effectively  and  im- 
aginatively. However,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  the  definite  impression 
that  the  Faculty's  human  resources 
are  stretched  very  thinly  at  present 
and  feels  that  additional  pressures  on 
these  limited  resources  would  be  un- 
wise and  could  seriously  hurt  an  ex- 
cellent program. 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  Ontario,  and  the 
largest  of  eight  in  Canada,  although  it 
is  a very  small  division  within  the 
University  of  Toronto  complex.  The 
academic  staff  of  the  Faculty  in 
1979-80  numbers  just  over  26  FTEs 
and  its  budgeted  support  staff  is  just 
over  six  FTEs.  Slightly  less  than  half  of 
the  undergraduate  teaching  within 
the  Faculty  is  supplied  by  other  divi- 
sions. The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
supplies  slightly  less  than  one- half  of 
this  and  the  balance  is  supplied  by 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  1978-79.  the  Faculty  had  an  un- 
dergraduate enrolment  of  646  full- 
time undergraduate  students.  The 
first  year  intake  is  about  165  students, 
drawn  from  about  650  applicants;  in 
addition,  approximately  20  students 
are  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
from  among  250  applicants.  There 
were  also  47  special  part-time  non- 
degree students.  The  graduate  pro- 
gram is  small,  with  13  full-time  stu- 
dents last  year. 

In  1979-80,  the  Faculty  has  a gross 
expense  budget  of  approximately  $1.2 
million,  of  which  $828,247  *s  allocated 
for  academic  salaries,  $233,731  for 
non-academic  salaries,  and  $114,000 
for  staff  benefits. 

Physical  Resources 
Although  the  Pharmacy  Building  is 
modern,  it  lacks  large  lecture  room 
facilities.  A substantial  amount  of  the 
Faculty's  instruction  is  given  in  large 
classes,  and  the  lack  of  a large  lecture 
room  under  the  Faculty's  control  has 
created  what  it  considers  to  be  serious 
time-tabling  and  teaching  inefficien- 
cies. There  appears  to  be  some  re- 
serve capacity  in  laboratory  space, 
although  renovations  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this.  Office  space  is 
fully  utilized  and  some  doubling  up 
has  started. 

Roles  and  Programs 
The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  is  a profes- 
sional faculty.  Its  undergraduate  de- 
gree, the  B.Sc.Phm.,  provides  the 
academic  and  some  of  the  clinical 
component  in  the  total  education  of  a 
licensed  pharmacist.  In  addition  to 
obtaining  the  B.Sc.  Phm. , a candidate 
for  registration  as  a practising  phar- 
macist in  Ontario  must  spend  12 
months  in  a practical  training 
program — eight  months  prior  to 
graduation,  when  students  are  placed 
in  approved  clinical  situations,  and 
four  months  thereafter.  This  program 
is  operated  by  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacists,  the  licensing  body,  and 
the  Faculty  presently  has  little  direct 
responsibility  for  it. 

As  is  common  in  the  professional 
faculties,  the  undergraduate  degree  is 
the  terminal  point  in  the  formal  uni- 
versity educational  process  for  the 
great  bulk  of  its  graduates.  For  those 
interested  in  pursuing  research  in  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences,  master's 
and  doctoral  programs  are  available. 


As  the  only  pharmacy  faculty  in  the 
province,  the  Faculty  considers  that  it 
has  an  obligation  to  participate  in  the 
activities  of  its  profession,  and  in  the 
continuing  education  of  the  profes- 
sion. Up  to  the  present,  such  partici- 
pation has  impacted  most  heavily  on 
the  Dean's  office. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
The  Faculty's  own  planning  priorities 
for  1980-85  are: 

1 Teaching  staff — improvement  of 
staff-student  ratio  through  the  addi- 
tion of  full-time  staff. 

The  Faculty  states  that  its  stu- 
dent/ staff  ratio  is  less  favourable  than 
other  divisions  in  the  health  sciences 
group,  except  physical  and  health 
education,  and  is  substantially  higher 
than  that  prevalent  in  leading  U.S. 
institutions.  The  Faculty  takes  the 
position  that  this  results  in  large  class 
sizes,  a lack  of  flexibility  in  develop- 
ing its  program,  and,  through  higher 
teaching  load,  a lack  of  time  and 
energy  for  necessary  research. 

2 Improvement  of  space  facilities, 
particularly  for  undergraduate 
teaching. 

The  Faculty  is  anxious  to  obtain  first 
priority  on  large  lecture  room  space  in 
other  buildings  nearby,  in  order  that 
its  timetabling  needs  do  not  always 
take  second  place  to  the  needs  of  other 
divisions.  Submissions  requesting 
allocation  of  suitable  space  have  been 
made  to  the  South-West  Campus 
Users'  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
Space  Analysis  Division  of  Physical 
Plant. 

3 Revision  of  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, including  expansion  of  the 
clinical  program  and  introduction 
and  integration  of  a practical  training 
program. 

This  item  of  priority  deals  with  two 
separate  issues: 

(i)  An  evolution  of  the  nature  of  the 
professional  skills  required  of  a 
pharmacist. 

With  changes  made  by  the  Pharmacy 
Act  in  1975,  requiring  the  personal 
participation  of  the  pharmacist  in  the 
sale  of  certain  non-prescription 
medications,  the  government  is  re- 
quiring active  involvement  of  the 
pharmacist  in  "patient-counselling" 
in  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
The  Faculty  is  reviewing  its  cur- 
riculum with  this  evolution  in  mind. 
In  general  terms,  it  sees  the  modern 
pharmacist  as  a person  requiring  not 
only  sound  basic  science  and  phar- 
maceutical skills  but  increasing 
amounts  of  "patient-communica- 
tion" skills.  The  Faculty  is  concerned 
that  its  present  curriculum  does  not 
yet  provide  sufficiently-for  this  latter 
area. 
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The  Faculty  is  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  a ' ' pro- professional"  year  as  a 
means  of  adding  flexibility  to  its  cur- 
riculum and,  as  a side  benefit,  im- 
proving the  information  upon  which 
to  base  admissions  decisions.  Gener- 
ally, many  of  the  basic  courses  taught 
by  non-Faculty  staff  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  professional  pro- 
gram could  be  covered  in  this  year, 
providing  room  within  the  profes- 
sional program  for  the  additional 
elements  discussed  above.  Study  of 
the  possibilities  of  a pre- professional 
year  is  still  in  the  exploratory  stages. 

(ii)  Practical  training. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  practical 
training  of  pharmacists  prior  to  re- 
gistration is  the  responsibility  of  the 
licensing  body.  Essentially,  it  in- 
volves an  apprenticeship  system.  The 
profession  has  become  increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  this  system  during 
the  last  decade.  The  Faculty  intro- 
duced a clinical  component  into  its 
program  in  1970  in  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate the  problems,  but  this  has  not 
been  sufficient.  In  1977,  the  Ontario 
College  of  Pharmacists  approved  in 
principle  transferring  the  responsi- 
bility for  practical  training  to  the  Fac- 
ulty, but  the  principle  has  not  been 
implemented  yet.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  component  will  consist  of  a six- 
month  program,  coordinated  and 
supervised  by  the  Faculty.  About  one 
month  would  be  used  to  increase  the 
formal  clinical  training  of  students 
and  the  balance  would  be  used  in 
community  practice.  The  Faculty  has  - 
sought  external  funding  to  operate  a 
pilot  project  to  assess  the  proposal. 

4 Maintenance  of  graduate  program. 
Although  the  number  of  graduate 
students  is  small,  the  Faculty  regards 
its  graduate  program  as  important, 
both  because  it  is  unique  in  the 
province  and  because  of  its  impor- 
tance in  the  continuing  development 
of  the  Faculty's  research  activities. 

5 Introduction  of  advanced  training 
program. 

The  Faculty  has  proposed  the  institu- 
tion of  a program  leading  to  a doctor 
of  pharmacy  degree.  This  would  not 
be  a graduate  research  degree  but  an 
extended  program  of  academic  and 
professional  clinical  training.  The 
future  of  any  such  program  may  be 
linked  to  the  future  of  the  proposals 
for  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
practical  training  by  the  Faculty.  At 
present,  the  matter  is  in  abeyance. 

6 Further  development  of  continuing 
education  program. 

The  Faculty  expects  that  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  profession  will  lead 
to  increased  calls  by  the  profession 
upon  the  Faculty  for  its  services  in 
this  field. 

Although  it  has  not  listed  expan- 
sion of  its  student  body  as  a priority, 
the  Faculty,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacists,  has 
been  gathering  and  analyzing  man- 
power statistics.  The  data  indicate  a 
substantial  shortfall  in  Ontario  in  the 
number  of  pharmacists,  commencing 
in  the  1980s. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
a Manpower  needs. 

If  the  assumptions  upon  which  the 
manpower  data  are  being  analyzed 
turn  put  to  be  reasonably  accurate, 
increasing  pressure  on  the  University 
to  admit  more  students  to  this  Faculty 
may  be  expected.  The  Faculty  itself 
considers  that  an  increase  of  about  25 
graduates  per  year  by  the  mid-1980s 
would  be  an  appropriate  target  for  the 
Faculty,  if  need  for  graduates  were 
the  only  criterion. 


If  there  is  need  for  more  graduates 
in  the  province,  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  University  should  respond  to  it. 
The  shortfall  may  be  made  up  by 
transfers  of  pharmacists  from  other 
jurisdictions,  as  is  happening  now,  or 
even  by  the  founding  of  another  fac- 
ulty in  another  university. 

The  Faculty  indicates  that  its  re- 
sources are  severely  strained  in  ser- 
vicing an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  body  of  its  present 
size,  and  in  maintaining  a respectable 
research  profile.  A sizeable  shift  of 
resources  to  this  division  does  not 
appear  feasible  during  the  planning 
period  and  the  Subcommittee  thinks 
that  such  reinforcement  as  may  occur 
would  be  better  employed  in  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  present 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams and  in  facilitating  research. 

The  decision  whether  to  produce, 
in  Ontario,  more  pharmacy  graduates 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  province  is 
essentially  political.  If  an  affirmative 
decision  is  made,  it  should  not  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of 
the  present  programs,  and  within  the 
period  envisaged  by  this  report,  nor 
should  it  receive  high  priority  for 
University  funding.  Unless  the  costs 
of  an  expansion  in  size  (including 
costs  which  do  not  appear  in  the  divi- 
sional budget)  can  be  met  fully  by  the 
additional  income  generated  and  can 
be  accommodated  without  increased 
demands  on  physical  plant,  expan- 
sion will  not  be  feasible  at  this  Uni- 
versity without  special  external 
operating  and  capital  funding. 

b Improvement  of  staff-student  ratio. 
The  Subcommittee  takes  seriously  the 
Faculty's  perception  of  a staffing 
shortage.  On  a comparative  basis,  the 
Subcommittee  does  not  know 
whether  other  pharmacy  faculties 
may  be  staffed  in  excess  of  some 
undefined  optimum.  The  heavy  re- 
ception of  service  teaching  from  other 
divisions  also  clouds  the  picture, 
since  it  is  possible  that  other  institu- 
tions supply  this  teaching  from  inter- 
nal pharmacy  staff.  However,  the 
Faculty  asserts  that  in  preparing  its 
figures  an  attempt  has  been  made, 
through  analysis  of  other  programs, 
to  allow  for  this  factor. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that 
Pharmacy  may  require  some  relief 
from  academic  understaffing.  How- 
ever, the  Subcommittee  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  Faculty  has  estab- 
lished a case  for  the  massive  infusion 
of  resources  which  would  be  needed 
to  bring  it  to  some  perceived  parity 
with  U.S.  institutions.  Even  if  it  had, 
it  is  not  clear  that  this  University 
could  respond. 

If  it  should  become  possible  to  as- 
sist the  Faculty  by  adding  one  or  two 
FTEs,  the  Subcommittee  emphasizes 
that  this  should  be  done  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  program  and  in- 
crease the  research  capability  to 
expand. 

c Space. 

The  Subcommittee's  two  Interim  Re- 
ports recommended  that  the  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy  have  improved  access  to 
large  lecture  rooms  in  a nearby 
building  on  a first-priority  basis  so 
that  it  may  achieve  a more  efficient 
use  of  teaching  resources.  The  Sub- 
committee continues  to  believe  that, 
as  a means  of  improving  the  efficient 
deployment  of  teaching  staff,  this  ■ 
Faculty  should  have  convenient  ac- 
cess to  large  lecture  rooms  and  urges 
the  Faculty  to  press  the  administra- 
tion if  and  when  it  appears  that  the 
Faculty's  needs  are  not  being  given 
adequate  consideration  among  the 
many  competing  demands. 


d The  proposed  practical  training 
program. 

At  the  moment,  the  resource  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  transfer  of  this 
responsibility  to  the  Faculty  are  not 
clear.  The  Subcommittee  encourages 
the  Faculty  to  proceed  with  its  pilot 
program  if  external  funding  is  avail- 
able, to  obtain  more  information  as  to 
feasibility  and  cost. 

Adoption  of  such  a program  will 
result  in  transferring  costs  presently 
borne  by  the  pharmacy  profession  in 
one  form  or  another  to  the  University. 
The  Subcommittee  does  not  foresee, 
within  the  planning  period,  any  abil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
absorb,  without  assistance,  any  net 
operating  and  capital  costs  of  this  en- 
tirely new  function,  however  socially 
desirable  the  improved  end  product 
may  be. 

In  addition,  a recent  memorandum 
from  the  Faculty  indicates  that,  with  a 
larger  than  normal  fourth  year  class 
this  year,  the  Faculty  had  some 
difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory 
placements  in  outside  pharmaceuti- 
cal facilities  for  the  purposes  of  its 
clinical  component.  In  part,  this  was 
due  to  fiscal  constraints  operating  on 
outside  institutions,  such  as  hospi- 
tals, on  whose  facilities  such  training 
in  large  part  depends.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  these  outside 
institutions  will  continue  to  suffer 
problems  of  this  kind,  and  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  extremely  cautious 
in  assuming  more  responsibilities 
which  depend  for  their  fulfilment  on 
the  availability  of  resources  in  out- 
side institutions  over  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  control, 
e The  pre-professional  year. 

It  fs  not  entirely  clear  what  may  be  the 
resource  implications  for  the  Univer- 
sity if  the  Faculty  decides  to  propose  a 
pre-professional  year.  The  discussion 
of  instituting  such  a year  appears  to 
be  a response  to  projected  manpower 
requirements,  but  other  consid- 
erations may  be  involved.  Establish- 
ing a pre-professional  year  as  a 
number  of  arts  and  science  require- 
ments which  would  constitute  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  would  imply  that  non- 
professional courses  now  taken  in  the 
early  years  of  the  professional  pro- 
gram would  be  taken  in  advance  of 
entry  to  the  professional  program.  In 
that  case,  the  Faculty  itself  would  be 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education  is  nearing  its  40th  anniver- 
sary within  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, and  has  been  located  in  a house 
on  St.  Joseph  Street  with  additional 
facilities  in  the  Benson  Building.  The 
School  is  in  process  of  completing  its 
move  to  the  new  athletic  complex, 
while  maintaining  some  space  in  the 
Benson  Building. 

The  1979-80  academic  staff  of  the 
School  numbers  11.50  FTE  (compared 
with  10.90  in  1973-74),  while  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  is  4.80  FTE.  The 
number  of  full-time  students  was  up 


able  to  manage  a larger  number  of 
students  taking  primarily  profes- 
sional courses.  Establishing  a pre- 
professional year  within  the  Faculty, 
managed  by  the  Faculty,  might  not 
imply  a larger  enrolment  for  the 
upper  professional  years,  but  the 
pre-professional  students  would  be 
eligible  for  the  same  BIU  weighting  as 
would  the  professional  students. 
Neither  alternative  is  likely  to  affect 
the  University's  income  significantly. 
The  Subcommittee  does  not  know 
what  other  alternatives  the  Faculty  is 
considering  but  thinks  it  is  clear  that 
the  Faculty  has  not  yet  attached  a 
priority  to  implementing  a pre- 
professional year. 

f The  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degree. 

The  Faculty  continues  to  hold  this 
matter  in  abeyance,  and  again,  the 
resource  implications  are  too  cloudy 
to  permit  much  comment.  Given  the 
comments  above  with  respect  to  the 
unlikelihood  of  a significant  transfer 
of  resources  to  the  Faculty  to  under- 
take new  obligations  within  the 
planning  period,  the  crucial  resource 
question  for  the  Faculty  to  consider, 
should  it  advance  this  program  in  the 
near  future,  is  whether  it  can  be 
mounted  with  only  insignificant  net 
drain  on  the  existing  resources.  If  not, 
the  program  would  inevitably 
weaken  the  existing  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs,  and  this 
would  be  undesirable. 

g Development  of  Continuing 
Education  Program. 

Continuing  education  can,  of  course, 
be  net  income  generating,  but  on  the 
material  before  the  Subcommittee,  it 
cannot  recommend  that  the  Univer- 
sity make  permanent  staff  commit- 
ments in  order  to  assist  this  direction. 

h General. 

This  Faculty  has  made  a good  start  on 
its  planning  activities,  but  it  still  does 
not  have  a long-range  plan  for  its  fu- 
ture development.  For  example,  the 
Faculty  must  decide  immediately 
whether  it  wants  a "pre-profes- 
sional" year  within  the  1980-85 
period.  It  must  then  design  a new  cur- 
riculum for  the  professional  training 
years.  Only  when  the  Faculty  has  ar- 
rived at  decisions  for  its'future  can  the 
University  determine  whether  the 
Faculty's  plan  is  desirable  and  feasi- 
ble within  its  overall  planning 
process. 


to  452  in  1978-79  from  a five-year 
plateau  of  about  400.  There  were 
seven  part-time  students  in  1978-79. 
The  School's  total  expense  budget  is 
$507,521. 

Objectives 

According  to  its  statement  of  divi- 
sional objectives,  approved  by  the 
Governing  Council  in  1976,  the 
School  seeks  to  provide  graduates  of 
its  four-year  Bachelor  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  degree  program 
with  a "balanced  background  in  the 
field  of  physical  and  health  education 
with  a relatively  significant  exposure  ' 
to  liberal  arts  and  with  a choice  of  an 


School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  (3.2.5) 


78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate  . . .C 452/7  (full/part) 

79- 80  f te  academic  staff 1 1 . 50 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 118.2 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ .5  million 

academic  salaries 72.1% 

other  salaries  1 12.j 

equipment  

supplies  4.3 

benefits • . g .4 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 
University  gross  expense .2% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  591  * 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space .1% 

*OId  quarters.  New  figures  not  yet  available. 
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emphasis  in  health  science,  sport  sci- 
ence or  leisure  studies  for  careers  as 
teachers,  coaches,  sport  adminis- 
trators, positions  in  preventive  and 
rehabilitative  physical  education, 
health  educators,  recreation  leaders 
and  administrators,  fitness  consul- 
tants, or  for  study  at  the  graduate 
level." 

The  school  also  seeks  to  provide 
opportunities  for  school  teachers  in- 
terested in  "upgrading"  their  profes- 
sional credentials.  A long-range  ob- 
jective is  the  submission  of  a master's 
degree  proposal  to  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Programs 

Undergraduate:  In  a shift  towards  a 
more  professionally  oriented  cur- 
riculum, the  School  has  reduced  its 
four  curricular  emphases  of  study  to 
three:  health  science,  leisure  studies, 
and  sports  studies.  Further  curricular 
revisions  are  currently  being  com- 
pleted by  a curriculum  committee  of 
the  School's  council  and  are  being 
phased  in  one  year  at  a time  begin- 
ning with  the  entering  class  of 
1 978-79.  The  liberal  arts  component 
of  the  curriculum  is  provided  by 
courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  Nine  core  courses  are 
given  by  staff  from  anatomy,  com- 
munity health,  physiology  and 
psychology. 

Continuing  Education:  There  is  a mod- 
est program  of  clinics  for  profession- 
alSTn  their  fields  interested  in  up- 
grading their  knowledge.  These 
courses  are  offered  by  the  School  on 
an  informal  basis.  The  School  is  plan- 
ning for  increased  activity  in  the  con- 
tinuing education  area. 

Graduate:  The  School  has  never  had  a 
graduate  program.  Plans  for  the 
eventual  development  of  a Master  of 
Science  program  have,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  been  deferred  for  the 
present. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
During  the  last  decade,  the  School  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  almost  con- 
tinuous planning  exercise^  initiated 
both  internally  and  externally.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Winegard 
Report  (1968),  the  Fisher  Report 
(1974),  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Academic  Planning  (ACAP)  planning 
assessment  (1974),  the  School's  own 
statement  of  divisional  objectives 
(1976)  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governing  Council's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Planning  that  accompanied 
formal  approval  of  those  objectives 
(1976),  together  with  the  on-going 
recommendations  of  the  School's 
Curricular  Task  Force,  have  all  had 
their  effect  on  the  School's  percep- 
tions of  its  goals  and  priorities. 

The  School's  goals  for  1980-85  are: 

1 To  strengthen  its  undergraduate 
program; 

2 To  expand  its  continuing  education 
program; 

3 To  increase  research  activity  by  its 
academic  staff. 

A longer-range  objective  of  the 
School  is  to  submit  a master's  degree 
proposal  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Priorities  within  the  undergrad- 
uate program  include  the  completed 
reduction  of  curricular  emphases 
from  four  to  three  by  the  elimination 


The  Professional  Faculties  Group  (3.3) 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 2,507/110  (full/part) 

graduate  415/389 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  170.52 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index : 72.3 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense  $ 11.1  million 

academic  salaries  . 60.8%' 

other  salaries 21.7 

equipment 1.4 

supplies  7.0 

benefits 9.1 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 
University  gross  expense  5.0% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 44,089 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . . . 10.3% 


of  the  phenomenology  emphasis  and 
also  a shift  of  emphasis  in  the  entire 
curriculum  towards  the  preparation 
of  it§  graduates  for  professional  ser- 
vice with  an  increased  component  of 
clinical/field  experience. 

Priorities  within  thte  area  of  con- 
tinuing education  include  the  provi- 
sion of  seminars  and  clinics  on  fitness 
and  health  and  sports  leadership  and 
skills.  The  development,  in  selected 
sports,  of  a coaching  certificate  pro- 
gram under  the  auspices  of  the  On- 
tario government  is  also  being 
examined.  Planning  in  continuing 
education  will  require  coordination 
with  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  and  the  Department  of  Ath- 
letics and  Recreation. 

' Priorities  within  the  area  of  staff 
research  include  a shift  toward  re- 
search of  an  applied  nature  with  a 
more  direct  relationship  to  the  un- 
dergraduate curricular  goals  of  the 
School.  The  School  council  has  ap- 
proved, in  principle,  a recommenda- 
tion that  an  institute  for  the  study  of 
high  performance  athletics  be  estab- 
lished in  the  School  when  it  moves  to 
its  new  quarters.  The  institute  would 
draw  on  the  co-operative  efforts  of  a 
number  of  related  University  divi- 
sions. A new  Director  has  joined  the 
School  bringing  with  him  an  estab- 
lished research  program  in  fitness 
and  life-style  changes  formerly 
maintained  within  the  Division  of 
Community  Health  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  program  will  now 
function  within  the  new  laboratories 
of  the  School  in  association  with 
school  staff. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  recent  move  to  the  central,  com- 
modious location  in  the  athletic 
centre  should  have  beneficial  effects 
for  the  attainment  of  the  School's 
goals.  This  is  especially  relevant  to 
more  suitable  facilities  for  research. 
This  Subcommittee  supports  the 
view  of  the  Planning  Subcommittee 
that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Fisher  Task  Force  regarding  the 
School's  relations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  should  be  reconsid- 
ered when  the  move  is  complete. 

The  Subcommittee  also  supports 
fhe  view  that  the  School's  rather 
favourable  instructional  activity  level 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  future 
budget  committees.  Given  the  rather 
small  staff,  even  a small,  across-the- 
board  budgetary  compression  could 
have  fatal  effects  on  its  program. 

Finally  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  the  School  give  careful 
and  urgent  consideration  to  two 
matters:  the  possibility  of  enrolment 
declines  due  to  fewer  employment 
opportunities  for  school  teachers  in 
physical  education;  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  professionally  trained 
fitness  consultants  in  a society  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  fit.  With  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  the  Subcommittee  applauds 
the  School's  initiative  with  respect  to 
an  institute  for  the  study  of  high  per- 
formance athletics,  but  suggests  that 
the  resource  implications  should  be 
reviewed  carefully;  we  also  note  the 
encouraging  directions  represented 
by  the  School's  new  research  en- 
deavours. 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Composition: 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  educates  engineers  and 
applied  scientists  in  every  significant 
branch  of  modern  technology.  With 
University  budget  support  of  some 
$11  million,  research  grants  of  $5-1/2 
million,  a 1978-79  undergraduate 
total  enrolment  of  about  2,600  plus 
415  full-time,  389  part-time,  and  52 
special  graduate  students,  academic 
and  support  staff  in  excess  of  325,  and 
space  in  all  or  part  of  nine  buildings, 
the  Faculty  ranks  in  size  and  scope 
among  the  University's  professional 
faculties  second  only  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  It  has  six  departments,  two 
divisions,  principal  responsibility  for 
four  centres  and  institutes  and  joint 
relations  with  four  others.  The  Fac- 
ulty's program  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive in  Canada,  with  under- 
graduate programs  that  embrace  al- 
most all  the  disciplines  and  fields  of 
modern  engineering. 

Departments: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 
Divisions 

Geological  Engineering  & Applied 
Earth  Science 
Engineering  Science 

Centres  and  Institutes 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
(in  co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine) 

Cockburn  Centre  for  Engineering 
Design 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Materials 
Systems  Building  Centre 
Computer  Systems  Research  Group 
(in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science) 
Ifistitute  for  Environmental  Studies 
(by  cross-appointments) 

University  of  Toronto/York  Univer- 
sity Joint  Program  in  Transporta- 
tion 

(by  cross-appointments) 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  initiated  graduate 
inter-departmental  and  inter- 
university programs  in  which,  by 
formal  agreement,  resources  are  con- 
centrated without  creating  the  cost 
burden  of  new  centres  and  institutes. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Faculty  has  a 
joint  program  in  environmental  en- 
gineering involving  four  of  its 
graduate  departments.  It  participates 
in  a joint  program  in  occupational 
health  and  safety  engineering  with 
the  Faculties  of  Medicine  at  Toronto 
and  McMaster,  and  in  a collaborative 
program  in  welding  engineering  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo. 


The  Faculty  has  a considerable  and 
growing  activity  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion presented  for  the  engineering 
profession.  This  takes  the  form  of 
short  courses  for  the  profession,  up- 
grading programs  through  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies  for 
technologists  seeking  a professional 
engineering  qualification  (the  As- 
sociation of  Professional  Engineers  of 
Ontario  [APEO]  program),  and 
part-time  evening  programs  for  the 
Master  of  Engineering  degree.  The 
APEO  program  includes  more  than  20 
courses  for  over  1,000  students. 

Professional  Registration 
An  engineering  graduate  must  serve 
a minimum  of  two  years  in  an  accept- 
able engineering  job  under  the 
supervision  of  a professional  en- 
gineer before  he  can  apply  for  regis- 
tration as  a professional  engineer. 

Staff 

Financial  stringency  has  caused  a 
slight  but  steady  decline  in  academic 
staff  since  the  1971  academic  year. 
Academic  staff  now  numbers  170.52 
FTEs  and  approximately  86  percent 
are  tenured  or  in  the  tenure-stream. 
Support  staff  has  also  declined 
slightly  during  this  period  and  now 
numbers  approximately  154.  The 
Faculty  relies  on  research  funding  to 
support  15  percent  of  its  administra- 
tive and  technical  staff. 

Service  Teaching 

The  Faculty's  undergraduate  students 
receive  17.6  percent  of  their  instruc- 
tion in  other  divisions.  The  greatest 
part  is  provided  by  several  depart- 
ments in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence such  as  mathematics,  English, 
geology,  philosophy,  physics  and 
political  economy.  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  in  turn,  provides 
teaching  to  students  in  other  divi- 
sions amounting  to  about  two  percent 
of  the  Faculty's  total  instruction,  prin- 
cipally to  Arts  and  Science  and  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Enrolment 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  educates  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  university  engineering 
students  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Another  quarter  are  educated  by  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  with  the 
other  nine  engineering  schools  in 
Ontario  sharing  the  remaining  50 
percent.  In  1978,  the  Faculty  received 
3,000  applications  for  the  first  year, 
made  1,500  offers  of  admission,  and 
enrolled  750. 

Total  full-time  undergraduate  en- 
rolment peaked  at  the  2,400  level  in 
the  1974-75  and  1977-78  academic 
years  and  was  allowed,  reluctantly  by 
the  Faculty,  to  increase  in  1978-79  to 
over  2,500.  This  increase  was  not  in 
response  to  any  stated  policy  or  plan 
and  enrolment  growth  remains  a 
contentious  issue  within  the  Faculty. 

Since  1972-73  graduate  enrolment 
has  remained  steady  overall  at  ap- 
proximately 575  FTE  graduate  stu- 
dents. However,  Ph.D.  enrolments 
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have  declined  consistently  since 
1970-71.  The  research-based  Master 
of  Applied  Science  program  enrol- 
ment has  remained  steady,  with  the 
professional  Master  of  Engineering 
program,  available  on  a part-time  or 
full-time  basis,  increasing  steadily. 

Physical  Resources 
The  "engineering  buildings"  are 
Galbraith,  Wallberg,  Mechanical, 
Rosebrugh,  Engineering  Annex, 
Metallurgy,  and  Sandford  Fleming 
(except  the  Computer  Centre).  In  ad- 
dition, the  Faculty  maintains  "out- 
posts" in  the  Haultain  and  Mining 
Buildings  and  occupies  space  in  the 
old  steam  plant.  Finally,  there  is  the 
graduate  space  of  the  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies,  a separate  cam- 
pus located  in  the  Downsview  area  df 
north-central  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  major  resource  problem  for  the 
Faculty  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  Sandford 
Fleming  building  which  is  now  under 
reconstruction  from  insurance  pay- 
ments and  government  grants.  Dur- 
ing reconstruction,  the  Faculty  oc- 
cupies space  in  the  former  Met- 
ropolitan Library  Building,  which  the 
University  rents  for  $150,000  a year. 
Fire  insurance  will  cover  the  rent  for 
two  years  only  and  does  not  provide 
coverage  for  the  overhead  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Equipment  replacement  has  suf- 
fered severely  since  the  1960s  and  the 
Faculty  believes  it  compares  very 
unfavourably  with  the  newer  Ontario  • 
universities.  The  Faculty  estimates 
that  an  equipment  budget  corre- 
sponding to  15  percent  of  replace- 
ment value  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Faculty's  position;  the  current 
budget  is  about  two  percent  of  re- 
placement value.  Research  funds 
have  to  be  used  for  equipment 
maintenance.  The  Second  Interim 
Report  of  the  Planning  and  Priorities 
Subcommittee  stated:  "There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  equipment  needs 
of  the  Faculty  rank  among  the  highest 
of  any  of  the  University's  divisions". 
Divisional  Objectives 
In  response  to  a Governing  Council 
request  in  April  1976,  the  Faculty 
submitted  divisional  objectives.  The 
objectives  were  developed  over  many 
drafts  and  were  endorsed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty^ 

In  its  statement,  the  Faculty  saw  its 
role  in  the  context  of  our  society's 
massive  and  irreversible  dependence 
on  technology  for  its  existence.  Pro- 
fessional engineers  and  applied  sci- 
entists constitute  a key  element,  the 
Faculty  contends,  in  the  design,  reali- 
zation, improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  multitude  of  systems  and 
sub-systems  that  interlace  the  social 
fabric — the  systems  that  provide  our 
energy,  food,  shelter,  transportation, 
information  and  communication. 

The  1976  divisional  objectives  note 
that  individual  professional  en- 
gineers and  applied  scientists, 
whether  their  training  has  stopped 
with  a degree  or  proceeded  to  post- 
doctoral training,  encompass  a wide 
range  of  technical  specialties — for 
example,  information  systems  and 
computer  software;  bacteriological 
processes  in  sewage  treatment;  stres- 
ses in  structures;  dynamics  of 
ground,  sea  and  air  vehicles;  electri- 
cal circuits;  high-polymer  chemistry; 
nuclear  reactors,  etc.  And  they  oper- 
ate in  a range  of  functions — research 
and  development,  design,  manufac- 
ture, management  and  sales.  These 
functions  are  exercised  in  relation  to 
their  technical  specialties  in  different 
sectors  of  society — industry,  gov- 
ernment and  education. 


The  Faculty  sets  out  its  general 
goals  based  on  these  considerations: 

1 To  provide  education  and  profes- 
sional training  of  the  highest  quality 
to  undergraduates  of  the  Faculty  and 
to  graduate  students  in  the  en- 
gineering departments  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  to  provide  sub- 
stantial opportunities  for  part-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

2 To  conduct  research  of  the  highest 
quality,  both  applied  and  basic,  that 
has  significance  for  the  various  en- 
gineering disciplines  and  applied 
sciences,  or  is  relevant  to  local,  pro- 
vincial and  national  needs.  To  pub- 
lish, and  otherwise  disseminate,  the 
results  of  the  research. 

3 To  contribute  by  initiative,  and  by 
co-operation  with  other  divisions  of 
the  University,  to  inter-disciplinary 
and  multi-disciplinary  educational 
and  research  programs. 

4 To  serve  practising  engineers  and 
others  by  providing  them  with  op- 
portunities for  continuing  education. 

5 To  serve  the  public  interest  by  pro- 
viding advice  and  consulting  services 
to  industry  and  to  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

6 To  serve  the  public,  through 

forums,  lectures  and  other  means, 
with  comment  and  analysis  on  the 
significance  of  technological  de- 
velopments and  their  effects  on 
society.  « 

The  1976  divisional  objectives  also 
listed  specific  objectives  related  to  the 
six  general  goals.  The  specific  objec- 
tives were  29  in  number,  falling 
under  general  categories:  education, 
research,  service,  policy  and  resource 
structures,  resource,  and  size.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Faculty  considered  all  to  be 
important,  although  their  order  in  the 
list  reflected  to  some  extent  the  rela- 
tive emphasis  placed  on  each. 

II.  PLANS  AND  PRIORITIES 
The  Faculty's  Stage  II  and  Stage  III 
planning  responses  to  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subcommittee  con- 
sisted, therefore,  of  a refinement  of 
these  obj  ectives,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
Stage  III  process,  the  Faculty's  goals 
for  1980-85  were  the  following  in 
order  of  rank  and  as  published  in  the 
Second  Interim  Report: 

1 To  maintain  excellence  and  im- 
prove as  possible  (especially  by 
maintaining  high  calibre  staff  and 
students); 

2 To  maintain  and  adjust  the  balance 
of  programs  (with  increases  in  con- 
tract research,  graduate  enrolments 
and  continuing  education  activity); 

3 To  maintain  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  physical  plant. 

Its  specific  plans  and  priorities  for 
1980-85  were  agreed  upon  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Second  Interim  Report  as 
follows: 

1 Improvements  in  "experiential 
learning"  by  providing  students  with 
more  "hands-on"  work,  more  op- 
portunities to  do  design  projects,  and 
more  experience  of  "project  type" 
laboratories,  improvements  in  the 
quality  and  relevance  of  research  and 
curriculum,  by  providing  a wider 
selection  of  technical  electives  and 
special  non-technical  elective 
courses,  and  by  maintaining  cover- 
age of  new  research  fields  as  they  de- 
velop; 

2 Reduction  of  lecture  class  sizes; 

3 Maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
evening  part-time  M.Eng.  program; 
expansion  of  the  continuing  studies 
activity  of  the  Faculty. 


The  Dean  subsequently  stated  his 
desire  to  substitute  for  priority 
number  two  "reduction  of  lecture 
class  sizes"  a priority  itemized  in  Di- 
visional Objectives  II  (4)  "to  continue 
to  emphasize  graduate  studies,  full- 
time and  part-time,  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  education  spectrum". 

This  recent  change  in  priority 
grows  out  of  the  Faculty's  perception 
of  the  change  in  engineering  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  First, 
engineering  technologists  will  likely 
grow  in  numbers  from  the  present 
ratio  of  one  technologist  to  one  en- 
gineer to  the  European  ratio  of  three 
or  four  to  one.  Second,  new  govern- 
ment and  public  support  for  higher 
levels  of  research  and  development  in 
Canada  will  demand  skills  in  research 
obtainable  only  at  the  post-graduate 
level.  Both  factors  will  require  future 
graduates  to  take  leadership  roles  in 
the  technological  demands  of  the  fu- 
ture in  their  country.  Graduate 
training  will  be  necessary  to  fulfil  this 
role. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
There  are  many  indications  that  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering is  well  managed  on  an  op- 
erational level.  Evidence  of  this  over 
recent  years  includes  the  introduction 
of  the  term  system  to  engineering 
studies  and  the  entrepreneurial  effort 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  Fac- 
ulty's research  funds  in  recent  years. 

In  some  fields,  the  Faculty's  reputa- 
tion is  international,  ranking  with 
world  leaders. 

One  example  of  successful  Faculty 
planning  towards  a specific  priority  is 
the  renewed  emphasis  on  graduate 
studies.  As  a response  to  the  de- 
mands of  technological  change,  the 
Faculty  is  proposing  a combined  or 
coordinated  bachelor's/master's  pro- 
gram to  permit  students  to  consider 
the  opportunity  for  graduate  work  in 
their  third  year,  so  that  the  fourth 
year  of  the  bachelor's  program  could 
be  coordinated,  through  electives  and 
supervisors,  with  the  first  year  of  the 
master's  program.  A fellowship  in- 
centive is  the  only  external  resource 
implication  the  Faculty  foresees  for  its 
coordinated  bachelor's/master's  pro- 
gram. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  is 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  evidence 
that  the  Faculty  has  a comprehensive, 
long-range  plan.  This  concern  may  be 
exemplified  by  a number  of  issues. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Faculty's 
first  specific  priority  relating  to  im- 
provements in  "experiential  learn- 
ing" and  a wider  selection  of  techni- 
cal electives  is  at  variance  with  its 
performance  in  the  past  few  years  in 
response  to  budgetary  constraints. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
electives,  the  Faculty  has  instituted 
selective  reductions.  The  Faculty's 
second  specific  priority,  "reduction 
in  lecture  class  sizes",  no  longer  re- 
mains a priority.  Of  its  originally 
stated  priorities,  only  the  third,  the  ' 
extension  of  part-time  and  continu- 
ing studies,  remains  operationally 
intact. 


A second  illustration  is  in  the  area 
of  enrolment  policy.  The  Faculty  has 
stated  that  its  long-term  policy  is  to 
admit  660  students  to  first  year.  In 
1978,  750  students  were  admitted. 
The  Faculty  has  subsequently  stated 
that  it  was  reluctant  to  permit  the  in- 
crease. The  Faculty's  Program  Review 
Committee,  established  by  the  Dean 
and  known  as  the  Mills  Committee, 
recommended  that  the  Faculty  em- 
bark on  a policy  of  carefully  regulated 
growth  rather  than  follow  "the  pres- 
ent policy  of  holding  total  student 
population  fixed".  The  Subcommit- 
tee recognizes  that  there  were  reasons 
for  the  unusual  enrolment  bulge  in 
1978.  In  the  absence  of  a clear  state- 
ment of  the  Faculty's  present  long- 
term enrolment  policy,  however,  the 
Subcommittee  remains  uncertain  and 
concerned  about  this  matter  of  critical 
planning  importance. 

Finally,  the  depth  of  planning  in 
this  Faculty  is  of  concern  because  of 
the  reliance  it  has  placed  upon  the 
work  of  its  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee during  the  Stage  II  and  III  re- 
sponses. For  the  most  part,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee are  not  now  part  of  Faculty 
planning.  The  Subcommittee  won- 
ders whether  the  Faculty  intends  to 
replace  them. 

The  Faculty  pointed  out  that  it  has 
evolved  to  its  present  position  of  ex- 
cellence by  making  conscious  choices 
over  the  decades.  Faculty  and  de- 
partmental management  have  en- 
abled the  division  to  adjust  to  budget 
cuts  to  date,  in  part  through  success- 
ful entrepreneurial  efforts  to  obtain 
outside  funding.  As  with  all  large  di- 
visions there  may  be  a need  to  allocate 
possible  future  budget  cuts  within 
the  Faculty  other  than  by  straight 
"across  the  board"  compression. 
Consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
producing  a more  specific  inventory 
of  equipment  needs  and  priorities. 
What  is  urgently  required  now  is  that 
the  Faculty  devise  a comprehensive 
and  coordinated  set  of  goals  and 
priorities  for  1980-85  that  will  reflect 
present  thinking  in  the  division. 
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School  of  Architecture  (3.3.2) 

78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 294/23  (full/part) 

graduate 7/7 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 20.60 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 71.0 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ ^million 

academic  salaries . 71.4% 

other  salaries  ...' 14.7 

equipment  - .9 

supplies 3.6 

benefits  , ...  9.4 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense .4% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  2,821 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  ....  .7% 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  School  of  Architecture  is  one  of 
three  schools  in  Ontario  (Toronto, 
Waterloo,  Carleton).  In  addition, 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  has 
ari  architectural  technology  program. 
The  program  in  architecture  has  had  a 
long  history  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, during  which  time  several 
major  curricular  and  administrative 
changes  have  occurred.  Instruction  in 
architecture  was  first  given  in  1890 
when  a Department  of  Architecture 
was  established  in  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science. 

In  1931  the  department  was  redes- 
ignated a School  of  Architecture  and 
in  1948  gained  the  status  of  an  inde- 
pendent division  with  its  own  coun- 
cil. After  the  second  world  war,  the 
School  grew  rapidly.  In  1956  a first 
year  enrolment  limit  of  60  was  estab- 
lished and  later  revised  to  66.  Another 
significant  development  was  the  in- 
troduction in  1933  of  formal  instruc- 
tion in  town  and  regional  planning, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Division  of  Town  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning in  1952.  A further  development 
was  the  introduction  in  1965  of  an 
undergraduate  program  in  landscape 
architecture.  In  1967  the  Senate  es- 
tablished a Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  Each  of  the 
three  components  had  the  status  of  a 
department  within  the  Faculty. 

In  the  following  years  academic  de- 
velopments within  the  three  depart- 
ments continued  along  separate 
tracks  and  produced  related  problems 
which  led  to  a re-examination  of  ad- 
ministrative alignments.  The  Forster 
Memorandum  (1975)  recommended 
dissolution  of  the  Faculty.  Sub- 
sequent events  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture, with  a director  reporting 
to  the  Provost.  Landscape  architec- 
ture joined  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  as  a 
department,  while  urban  and  re- 
gional planning  became  an  autonom- 
ous division  reporting  to  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Recently,  the  Kenney  Report,  pro- 
duced by  the  Task  Force  on  Land- 
scape Architecture,  recommended 
that  architecture  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture reunite  as  of  July  1979.  The 
two  units  are  currently  exploring  fu- 
ture administrative  arrangements. 

Architecture  has  been  subject  to 
several  external  reviews,  the  most 
significant  of  which  was  the  study  by 
the  Architecture  Study  Planning 
Group  (ASPG),  commissioned  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  in 
1974  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  orderly  development  of 
architecture  education  in  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
(OAA)  which  governs  admission  to 
the  profession  has  recently  reaffirmed 
the  accreditation  of  the  School  and 
made  program  suggestions. 


The  School  of  Architecture  is  one  of 
the  smallest  autonomous  divisions  of 
the  University,  with  a current  full- 
time undergraduate  enrolment  of 
about  290  students.  The  under- 
graduate program  leads  in  five  years 
to  the  B.Arch.  degree.  The  graduate 
program,  leading  to  the  M.Arch.  de- 
gree, enrolled  only  14  students  in 
1978-79.  The  academic  staff  number 
31,  with  a 1979-80  budgeted  FTE  of 
20.60.  The  School's  1979-80  operating 
budget  is  $921,161. 

The  School  is  located  at  230  College 
Street,  a building  it  continues  to  share* 
with  landscape  architecture  and 
urban  and  regional  planning.  Studio 
space  is  crowded,  as  use  of  these 
facilities  has  doubled  since  1961-62 
when  the  building  was  renovated.  In 
the  same  period,  the  student  use  of 
the  building  has  greatly  increased. 
Two  studies  of  the  physical  plant  by 
outside  consultants  have  supported 
the  School's  perception  of  in- 
adequacies in  its  space,  in  terms  of 
both  quantity  and  quality,  and  a long 
list  of  improvements  thought  to  be 
essential  has  been  compiled.  Some  of 
the  deficiencies  were  dealt  with  when 
the  Committee  on  Accommodations 
and  Facilities  (CAF)  allocated  $30,000 
for  improvements  undertaken  in 
1978. 

Programs 

' A five-year  program  leads  to  the  pro- 
fessional B.Arch.  degree.  Students 
may  be  admitted  directly  from  grade 
13  (or  its  equivalent)  if  they  have 
completed  some  specified  courses. 
Advanced  standing  and  special  status 
may  be  granted  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  many  students  en- 
tering the  School  do  so  with  post- 
secondary experience  or  degrees.  The 
School  says  it  receives  about  1,000 
applications  annually  for  places  in  its 
first  year  class.  The  admissions  pro- 
cedures, instituted  several  years  ago, 
require  the  submission  of  portfolios. 
About  180  are  selected  for  personal 
interviews,  from  which  66  students 
are  selected.  The  admissions  process 
involves  many  staff  and  students  in 
the  School  each  year. 

The  pedagogical  approach  heavily 
emphasizes  work  in  the  studio  in  a 
core  program  required  in  all  five 
years.  Design  problems  become  the 
context  in  which  instruction  in  artis- 
tic, historical,  social,  and  technical 
concerns  is  given.  The  approach  re- 
lies on  self-directed  learning,  but  also 
requires  a high  staff  to  student  ratio. 
The  current  ratio  is  about  1:13. 

(OAA's  most  recent  accreditation  re- 
port recommended  a ratio  of  about 
1:10). 

In  response  to  several  concerns 
reflected  in  the  ASPG  Report,  the 
School  in  1976  attempted  to  restruc- 
ture its  programs  to  provide  for  grea- 
ter flexibility  of  student  access  and 
egress  to  and  from  the  program  and 
for  an  alternative,  non-professional 
undergraduate  degree.  The  profes- 
sional degree  would  have  become  the 


M.Arch.  The  proposal  was  also  in- 
tended to  allow  more  flexibility  in  the 
deployment  of  staff  resources,  with- 
out shifting  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gram from  its  studio  emphasis.  The 
proposal  was  discussed  in  Governing 
Council  committees  but  was  not  im- 
plemented. Although  the  program  is 
as  yet  essentially  unchanged,  the  new 
Director  has  instituted  a number  of 
improvements  in  the  way  the  pro- 
gram is  delivered  and  administered 
in  the  past  two  years. 

The  graduate  program  permits  two 
specializations  leading  to  the 
M.Arch.  degree:  a studio  program, 
centred  around  individual  or  col- 
laborative studio  design  projects,  and 
a research  program  requiring  a mas- 
ter's thesis.  Graduate  enrolment  is 
small,  about  14  students,  and  the 
small  enrolment  in  the  studio 
specialization  (four  to  eight  students 
in  recent  years)  tends  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  students  can  collaborate 
on  large  design  problems. 

As  in  many  professional  faculties, 
professional  practice  is  a necessary 
component  of  staff  activity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  School  makes  considerable 
use  of  visiting  and  consultative  staff. 
As  a result,  a variety  of  part-time  ar- 
rangements, including  a number  of 
full-time  appointments  on  a 75  per- 
cent basis,  are  more  common  in  the 
School  of  Architecture  than  in  many 
University  divisions. 

- Admission  of  B.Arch.  graduates  to 
the  profession  is  governed  by  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
(OAA)  which  also  accredits  the 
School's  program.  The  OAA  requires 
of  candidates  for  professional  regis- 
tration three  years  of  pre-professional 
practice  as  graduate  associates  em- 
ployed in  architectural  offices.  It  also 
requires  examination  in  courses  pro- 
vided by  the  association.  Changes  in 
the  mechanisms  for  professional  re- 
gistration were  recommended  by  the 
ASPG  Report  and  are  still  under  re- 
view. An  OAA  Visiting  Committee 
recommended  continued  accredita- 
tion for  the  School  of  Architecture,  as 
of  June  1978. 

Objectives  . 

The  Planning  and  Priorities  Sub- 
committee did  not  receive  a submis- 
sion from  the  School  by  the  end  of  the 
Subcommittee's  second  year  of  exis- 
tence. This  was  caused  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  School  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  an  acting  director  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
the  new  director  in  July  1977,  who 
then  had  urgent  day-to-day  problems 
confronting  her.  To  aid  the  School  in 
its  planning  exercise  a working  group 
was  appointed  in  October  1978.  The 
working  group  report,  submitted  in 
June  1979,  provides  the  principal 
basis  for  this  report  on  the  School. 
The  Director  responded  formally  to 
the  Subcommittee  in  her  extensive 
submission  of  September  21 , 1979. 
The  report  was  received  just  a few 
days  prior  to  completion  of  the  Plan- 
ning and  Priorities  Subcommittee's 
report.  The  Subcommittee  has  there- 
fore not  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  comment  on  the  submission 
in  any  detail.  The  Subcommittee 
does,  however,  note  that  the  submis- 
sion has  been  received  and  that  it  de- 
scribes objectives  for  the  School's 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams, as  follows: 


Bachelor  of  Architecture  Program 
Objectives 

x To  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  architecture  and  the  design  of  the 
built  world. 

2 To  offer  a program  which  can  be  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  practice 
of  architecture  and  for  other  related 
pursuits. 

3 To  encourage  intellectual  develop- 
ment by  acquiring  knowledge  in  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  by  examining  all 
aspects  of  the  work  which  leads  to  the 
realization  of  architecture. 

4 To  recognize  that  the  built  world  . 
accommodates  or  expresses  the  ac- 
tivities and  aspirations  of  individuals 
and  society,  and  that  architectural  de- 
sign should  respond  to  human  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  needs. 

5 To  develop  the  knowledge  of 
physical  matter  and  natural  forces 
which  is  required  for  sound  con- 
struction; and  the  skills  necessary  to 
translate  ideas  and  materials  into  ar- 
chitecture. 

6 To  maintain  a high  ethical  standard 
in  all  work,  in  response  to  human 
needs  and  resources. 

Master  of  Architecture  Program 
Objectives 

1 To  further  scholarship  and  exper- 
tise in  architecture. 

2 To  capitalize  on  the  resources  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  in  graduate  work  in 
urban  design. 

3 To  develop  new  program  options  in 
specialized  areas  of  study  in  collab- 
oration with  other  divisions;  e.g., 
fine  art,  applied  science,  manage- 
ment, landscape,  urban  planning. 

II  and  III.  ISSUES  AND 
COMMENTARY 

Basing  its  remarks  to  follow  primarily 
upon  the  report  of  the  Working  Group 
for  the  School  of  Architecture,  the 
Subcommittee  states  and  comments 
upon  a number  of  issues  which  it  be- 
lieves the  School  should  address  as  a 
matter  of  urgency. 

1 Professional  program  versus  gen- 
eral education 

2 Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity 

3 Method  of  delivery  of  the  under- 
graduate program 

4 Enrolment  stability  and  retention 

5 Staff  resources 

6 Space  and  facilities 

7 Graduate  program,  research  and 
professional  practice 

8 Administrative,  constitutional  and 
planning  matters 

1 Professional  program  vs  general 
education 

A basic  issue  relates  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  undergraduate  program  is 
intended  to  provide  professional 
training  and/or  general  education. 
The  Subcommittee  does  not  doubt 
that  provision  of  professional  train- 
ing is  an  objective  for  the  under- 
graduate program.  To  say  that  an  ob- 
jective for  the  B.Arch.  program  is  to 
provide  full  professional  training 
with  opportunities  for  arts  and  sci- 
ence students  to  take  courses  in  ar- 
chitecture is  not  the  same  as  to  say 
that  an  objective  for  the  B.Arch.  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  general  education 
and  professional  study  to  architecture 
students.  What  should  be  clarified 
now  is  whether  the  training  of  profes- 
sional architects  is  a primary  or  a sec- 
ondary objective  for  the  under- 
graduate program.  Clarification  of 
this  issue  will  affect  several  others. 

2 Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
University 

The  working  group  became  con- 
vinced, after  many  questions,  con- 
sultations and  discussions,  that  the 
School  is,  in  most  ways,  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  University.  Service 
courses  which  in  the  past  were  pro- 
vided by  other  divisions  such  as  En- 
gineering seldom  exist  any  longer. 
Very  few  architecture  students  take 
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electives  in  other  divisions.  There  is 
little  apparent  philosophic  or  pro- 
grammatic commitment  to  establish 
relationships  with  other  areas  of  the 
University  at  any  program  level  or  in 
any  other  ways.  The  Subcommittee 
believes  that  the  School  should  re- 
evaluate its  role  in  both  professional 
and  academic  education  in  terms  of 
its  academic  relationships  within  the 
University.  Development  of  strong 
relationships  with  those  disciplines 
most  closely  related  to  the  study  of 
architecture  should  be  an  objective 
for  the  undergraduate  program,  if  not 
for  the  School  as  a whole.  Such  an 
examination  could  also  lead  to  recti- 
fying deficiencies  in  curricular  ba- 
lance such  as  strengthening  the  ar- 
chitectural history  component  in  the 
core  program  and  increasing  the 
training  of  students  in  technical  sub- 
jects, particularly  in  the  area  of 
building  construction. 

3 Method  of  delivery  of  undergraduate 
program 

The  undergraduate  program's  most 
distinctive  feature  is  the  studio  core 
program  which  was  introduced  in  the 
early  1970s.  It  represents  an  integra- 
tive approach  to  the  teaching  of  ar- 
chitectural design  and  has  been  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  School 
in  this  decade.  It  has  relatively  few 
formal  lecture  and  laboratory  courses. 
In  principle  this  approach  has  been 
favourably  received  by  students  and 
in  external  reports.  At  the  same  time, 
the  School  has  felt  its  staff  and  space 
resources^were  inadequate  in  some 
respects  and  criticisms  of  the  program 
have  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the 
student's  training.  The  working 
group  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
however  valuable  and  distinctive  the 
School  studio  core  program  may  be, 
the  program  is  itself  the  School's  cen- 
tral problem,  in  terms  of  its  size, 
scope,  and  in  its  configuration  and 
management.  For  example  the  logis- 
tics required  for  the  studio  program  ~ 
make  it  very  difficult  to  involve  the 
staff  of  other  divisions,  therefore 
contributing  to  the  isolation  problem 
mentioned  above.  The  Subcommittee 
urges  the  School  to  consider  carefully 
the  objectives  for  the  studio  program 
in  the  context  of  overall  under- 
graduate education  in  architecture 
and  in  the  context  of  how  the  program 
might  be  revised  to  retain  most  of  its 
benefits  while  resolving  many  of  its 
problems. 

4 Enrolment  stability  and  retention 

A major  strength  of  the  School  lies  in 
its  continuing  ability  to  attract  well- 
qualified  applicants.  It  spends  con- 
siderable resources  on  its  admissions 
process  which  appears  to  be  a good 
one.  In  view  of  the  admission  of 
well- qualified  and  motivated  stu- 
dents, it  is  surprising  that  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  attrition.  There  appears  to 
be  an  overall  pattern  of  decline  in 
upper  years,  resulting  in  the  award- 
ing of  degrees  to  barely  half  of  the 
class  which  entered.  The  Subcom- 
mittee recommends  that  the  issue  of 
enrolment  stability  and  retention  is 
one  which  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed. It  includes  a number  of  as- 
pects: promotion  and  failure  regula- 
tions and  practice,  transfer  of  credits 
to  and  from  the  school,  and  the  extent 
to  which  students'  expectations  have 
been  met  by  the  School's  programs. 

5 Staff  resources 

The  School's  sense  of  strain  in  terms 
of  staff  resources  is  considerable, 
primarily  affecting  staff  involved  in 
the  studio  core  program.  The  Sub- 
committee believes  that  the  School's 
problem  may  be  one  of  imbalanced 
development  of  staff.  In  the  context  of 
diminishing  resources  across  the 
University  and  considering  that  the 
School  has  yet  to  formulate  objectives 
and  goals  for  its  programs,  the  Sub- 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 1,31 1/530  (full/part) 

graduate  103/9 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 143  82 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 124.5 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ 9.2  million" 

academic  salaries 64.8% 

other  salaries 12.4 

equipment 2.1 

supplies 13.8 

benefits  6.9 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 4.0% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 1 2,874* 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . . 3.0% 

‘Including  $i  .0  million  and  2,978  NASM  for  UTS 


committee  does  not  believe  the 
School  has  yet  made  an  adequate  case 
for  additional  staff  resources.  The  de- 
velopment of  objectives  and  plans  for 
all  of  the  School's  programs  must 
make  clear  what  specializations  are 
missing,  weak,  or  overstaffed.  In 
areas  where  strengthening  is  indi- 
cated, the  School  should  also  explore 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  resources 
from  other  divisions. 

6 Space  and  facilities 

The  working  group  and  Subcommit- 
tee share  the  School's  view  that  some 
facilities  are  of  poor  quality . The  Sub- 
committee understands  that  the 
School's  current  highest  priority  in 
terms  of  needed  space  is  additional 
studio  space.  A statement  from  the 
School  that  details  space  concerns  in 
relation  to  programs  has  just  been  re- 
ceived as  part  of  the  Director's  re- 
sponse to  the  Subcommittee.  It  will 
have  to  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of 
the  complete  submission  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1979,  as  recommended 
later  in  Section  5 of  this  report. 

7 Graduate  program,  research  and 
professional  practice 

The  graduate  program  has  been  and 
is  very  small.  It  rarely  attracts  applic- 
ants from  Canadian  institutions  and 
has  little  direct  relationship  to  the 
School's  undergraduate  program.  It 
appears  to  have  low  priority  in  the 
School's  planning.  The  research  base 
for  the  graduate  program  is  minimal. 
The  research  and  professional  activity 
of  permanent  staff  members  consists 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  ar- 
chitectural practices  which  a number 
of  the  faculty  maintain.  While  this 
continuing  architectural  practice  may 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  un- 
dergraduate program,  the  lack  of  re- 
search, which  may  be  caused  by  the 
extent  of  professional  qctivity,  con- 
stitutes a major  weakness  in  the 
graduate  program  and  in  the  School 
as  a whole.  Strategies  for  collabora- 
tive research  and  design  projects, 
within  the  School  and  with  staff  and 
students  of  related  disciplines,  could 
well  be  among  the  goals  designated 
for  priority  development  for  graduate 
staff  and  graduate  students  alike. 

8 Administrative,  constitutional  and 
planning  matters 

The  Subcommittee  recognizes  that 
the  School  has  been  under  substantial 
pressure  for  a number  of  years  from 
several  directions  including  the 
necessity  to  reorganize  as  a School, 
cope  with  enrolment  shifts,  find  a di- 
rector, and  develop  responses  to  three 
evaluations  of  the  School's  programs. 
The  Subcommittee  is  encouraged  by 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Director  in 
the  last  two  years  to  improve  program 
delivery.  However  there  still  appears 
to  be  a major  impediment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  plans  and 
policies  within  the  School  which  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  between  executive  au- 
thority and  a body  responsible  for  re- 
view of  policies.  It  appears  to  the 
Subcommittee  that  the  School's  coun- 
cil, a body  of  about  40  people  operat- 
ing under  the  uncertain  authority  of  a 
draft  constitution  for  the  council  of 
the  former  department,  has  in  recent 
years  seemed  to  take  over  some  areas 
of  responsibility  which  appropriately 
should  be  the  charge  of  the  School's 
administration,  in  particular  the  Di- 
rector. The  Subcommittee  earnestly 
recommends  that  the  School  should 
review  various  alternative  terms  of 
reference — constitutional  possi- 
bilities— for  the  council  and  that  the 
School  propose  a new  constitution  for 
the  council  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Provost  and  Governing  Council  by 
the  Director. 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Education  (FEUT)  pre- 
pares teachers  for  all  grades  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario.  Beginning  in  September 
1979,  the  majority  of  students  w'ill  be 
enrolled  in  the  basic  Bachelor  of  Edu- 
cation/Ontario Teacher's  Certificate 
program,  admission  to  which  re- 
quires an  acceptable  undergraduate 
degree.  Through  its  Institute  of  Child 
Study  (ICS),  the  Faculty  also  offers 
two-year  diplomas  in  early  childhood 
education  and  in  child  assessment 
and  counselling.  Integrated  with  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  is  the  St. 
George  Laboratory  School  which  en- 
rols children  from  the  pre-nursery 
level  to  the  end  of  grade  6.  The  labo- 
ratory school  serves  as  a practicum 
base  for  institute  students  and  as  a 
research  base  for  institute  staff. 
Another  integral  part  of  the  FEUT  is 
the  University  of  Toronto  Schools 
(UTS)  which  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  students  from  grades  7 
to  13.  The  Faculty  also  operates  the 
Guidance  Centre  which  publishes  or 
distributes  a great  variety  of  educa- 
tional texts  and  monographs  mainly 
in  the  areas  of  counselling  and  career 
opportunities. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  programs, 
the  Faculty  also  has  a very  large  and 
expanding  program  in  the  area  of 
continuing  education  for  teachers. 
Most  of  the  courses  which  are  offered 
during  the  summer  session  and  in 
winter  evening^essions  provide  ad- 
ditional certification  qualifications 
although  the  Faculty  also  offers  many 
non-credit  courses  in  co-operation 
with  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  Through  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege, the  Faculty  provides  a part-time 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  pro- 
gram for  teachers  and  prospective 
school  principals.  Beginning  in  the 
1979  summer  session,  the  Faculty  in 
co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  offered  Master  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Science  in  Teach- 
ing (M.  A.T.  and  M.Sc.T.)  degree  pro- 
grams in  English  and  mathematics.  In 
1978,  the  Faculty  initiated  a modest 
experimental  program  in  the  training 
of  teaching  assistants  in  five  depart- 
ments in  the  University. 

1  Physical  Resources 
The  main  Faculty  building  is  located 
at  371  Bloor  Street  West  and  houses 
the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  and 
the  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  De- 
partment in  addition  to  teaching 
areas  and  offices  related  to  its  major 
programs.  The  Faculty  also  has  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  building  on 
Walmer  Road  and  two  converted 
houses  on  Spadina  Avenue.  It  has  oc- 
cupied extensive  though  diminishing 
leased  space  in  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE) 
building  and  in  Tartu  College,  both 
located  on  Bloor  Street. 


The  Faculty's  1979-80  gross  expen- 
ditures budget  is  $9.2  million,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Torontoand 
St.  George  Laboratory  Schools  and 
summer  programs,  but  income  re- 
coveries will  reduce  the  Faculty's 
costs  to  $8.8  million.  The  budgeted 
net  costs  for  all  teacher  training  pro- 
grams are  $5.4  million. 

2 Relationships  Within  and  Outside  the 
University 

The  Faculty  has  relatively  few  formal 
relationships  with  other  divisions 
within  the  University.  Through 
Woodsworth  College  it  offers  part- 
time  degree  programs  during  the 
winter  and  summer  sessions  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  (SCS)  the  Faculty  of- 
fers a wide  variety  of  non-credit 
courses  designed  mainly  for  teachers. 
One  member  of  the  FEUT  staff  is 
presently  cross-appointed  to  SCS  on  a 
half-time  basis;  increasingly  in  the 
future  the  Faculty  anticipates  pre- 
senting non-credit  continuing  edu- 
cation courses  and  programs  on  its 
own.  Another  member  of  the  staff  is 
cross-appointed  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  Faculty  also  has  close 
relations  with  those  departmefits  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  which 
are  involved  in  or  are  planning 
M.  A.T.  courses  or  with  whom  it  is 
conducting  the  experimental  courses 
for  teaching  assistants. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Faculty 
has  extensive  and  close  relationships 
with  bodies  outside  the  University, 
such  as  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  and  its 
various  affiliates,  school  boards, 
other  faculties  of  education  and  the 
OISE.  Relationships  with  the  Minis- 
try are  of  obvious  and  crucial  impor- 
tance since  it  licenses  the  Faculty's 
graduates  and  funds  and  approves  its 
programs;  relationships  with  the  fed- 
eration and  boards  are  scarcely  less 
important  since  they  provide  the 
basis  of  the  Faculty's  practicum  and 
employ  its  graduates.  The  most 
dramatic  example  of  the  importance 
of  these  external  relationships  has 
been  the  implementation  of  new  gov- 
ernmental regulations  establishing 
the  Ontario  Teacher's  Certificate 
(OTC)  which  has  made  necessary  the 
complete  revision  of  the  Faculty's 
programs  and  courses. 

3 Graduates 

Graduates  of  the  various  programs 
are  trained  to  perform  many  different 
teaching  and  counselling  functions  in 
a variety  of  educational  settings. 
Graduates  of  the  basic  one-year  pro- 
grams are  qualified  to  teach  a great 
variety  of  subjects  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  kinds  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Graduates  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Study  receive  University  dip- 
lomas in  early  childhood  education  or 
in  assessment  and  counselling.  Many 
also  receive  Ministry  of  Education 
certification.  Hence,  most  are 
qualified  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
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schools  of  Ontario  while  some  are 
specially  prepared  for  administrative 
and  educational  duties  in  nursery 
schools  and  day-care  centres  and 
others  for  psychological  counselling 
in  hospitals  and  a variety  of  duties  in 
social  service  agencies.  Graduates  of 
the  various  continuing  professional 
education  certificate  courses  receive 
specialized  training  in  a host  of  sub- 
ject areas  which  include,  for  example, 
honour  specialist  qualifications  in 
traditional  disciplines  and  specialist 
qualifications  in  the  relatively  new 
areas  of  special  education  and  multi- 
culturalism.  Graduates  of  the  Techni- 
cal and  Industrial  Arts  Department 
are  qualified  to  teach  a great  many 
courses  in  vocational  and  industrial 
arts  in  the  technical  and  vocational 
schools.  An  increasing  number  of  the 
Faculty's  graduates  find  employment 
in  government  departments  and 
agencies  and  in  businesses  which 
carry  on  some  kind  of  educative 
functions. 

4 Recent  Developments  in  Program 
Following  the  recent  approval  of  the 
Master  of  Arts/Science  in  Teaching 
degree  program,  courses  in 
mathematics  and  English  are  avail- 
able in  1979-80  on  a part-time  basis 
only.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
new  courses  is  the  integration  of 
rigorous  academic  study  of  the  dis- 
cipline at  the  master's  level  with  pro- 
fessional studies  designed  to  promote 
effective  communication  of  the  sub- 
ject at  various  levels  in  the  schools. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Ontario  Teacher's  Certificate  regula- 
tions, FEUT  was  one  of  very  few 
faculties  offering  a one-year  full-time 
program  which  led  to  certification  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  a number  of  special 
additional  certificates.  The  new  reg- 
ulations have  eliminated  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  more  than  one 
basic  certificate  in  the  one  year.  All 
additional  certificates  require  the 
successful  completion  of  additional 
courses  and  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience.  The  new  regu- 
lations also  provide  for  certification  in 
three  areas:  primary/junio'r; 
junior/intermediate;  and  inter- 
mediate/senior. The  Faculty  predicts 
that  the  emphasis  is  likely  to  shift  to 
the  first  two  areas  partly  because  of 
better  employment  prospects  there 
for  the  immediate  future.  As  indi- 
cated, this  fundamental  change  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  regulations'has 
necessitated  major  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization and  programs  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  in  the  deployment  of  its  staff. 

5 Enrolment  Staffing  and  Space 
Problems  related  to  enrolment  are 
among  the  most  serious  that  the  Fac- 
ulty anticipates  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Three  years  of  unprecedented 
enrolment  increases  peaked  in  the 
1975-76  session  at  1,925.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a fairly  gradual 
decline  in  enrolment  which  reflects 
employment  opportunities  and  also 
the  Faculty's  deliberate  policy  of  a 
gradual  phased  reduction  of  enrol- 
ment. In  the  1978-79  year,  enrolment 
in*the  basic  B.Ed.  program  was  ap- 
proximately 1,250 — very  close  to  the 
Faculty's  target  for  the  year.  The  Dean 
points  to  the  complete  absence  of 
statistical  data  or  hard  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  enrolment  estimates. 

The  Faculty  has  anticipated  the  en- 
rolment decline  and  has  been  plan- 
ning to  cope  with  its  effects  since 
1975.  The  development,  approval  and 
organization  of  new  summer  and 
winter  session  courses  should  offset 
the  major  adverse  effects  of  the  de- 
cline from  the  University's  perspec- 
tive in  the  1979-80  session.  The  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  the  additional 
certificate  courses  made  possible  by 
the  OTC  regulations  offer  the  Faculty 
hope  for  future  growth  in  its  in- 
service  activities. 


The  Faculty  has  also  planned  for  the 
decline  by  reducing  dramatically  its 
academic  and  administrative  staff.  In 
1973-74,  the  academic  staff  members 
numbered  175.68  FTEs  while  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  stood  at  103.40 
FTEs.  Corresponding  figures  for  the 

I. 979-80  session  are  143.82  and  70.65 
respectively.  These  figures  take  on 
added  significance  when  it  is  realized 
that  they  involve  reductions  only  of 
the  staff  of  the  B.Ed.  program  and  the  * 
technical  and  industrial  arts  program. 
No  reductions  have  been  possible  in 
UTS  or  ICS  staff.  The  Faculty  has  al- 
most eliminated  secondments  and 
part-time  appointments.  In  the  recent 
past,  secondments  comprised  a 
significant  portion  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Faculty.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  Faculty  has  made  no  perma- 
nent appointments  to  replace  retiring 
members  of  staff  and  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  shifting  personnel  laterally 
within  the  institution  to  teach  the 
understaffed  courses.  In  a number  of 
ways,  the  Faculty  is  providing  for  the 
retraining  of  its  staff.  At  the  present 
time,  68.08  percent  of  the  academic 
salary  budget  is  allocated  for  tenured 
members  of  staff. 

In  addition  to  decreasing  staff 
whenever  possible,  the  Faculty  has 
adopted  a policy  of  reducing  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  its  occupancy  of  leased 
space.  Since  1975,  these  costs  have 
been  reduced  from  approximately 
$164,500  to  about  $100,000  for  the 
1978-79  session.  Effective  September 
1979,  the  Faculty  has  vacated  the  OISE 
premises  and  intends  to  vacate  the 
Tartu  building  as  soon  as  the  present 
lease  expires  in  June  1980.  These 
economies  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  University's  acceptance  of  the 
Faculty's  plans,  including  the 
budgetary  provisions. 

6  Objectives 

In  brief  summary,  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  the  Faculty  are: 
a To  prepare  competent  teachers  for 
all  levels  of  the  school  system  from 
pre-nursery  to  grade  13  in  as  many 
areas  as  it  can  mount  effectively 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  its 
resources; 

b To  offer  programs  in: 

— basic  teacher  education  for  the 
primary/junior,  junior/intermediate 
and  intermediate/senior  levels; 

— educational  training  in  early  child- 
hood education  and  child  assessment 
and  counselling; 

— training  for  the  teaching  of  techni- 
cal and  industrial  arts; 
c To  provide  continuing  education 
programs  for  teachers  in  additional 
certificate  areas  under  the  OTC,  par- 
ticularly in  newer  subject  areas  of 
high  demand  as  well  as  programs  of  a 
non-credit  sort  to  meet  specific 
academic  and  professional  needs  of 
practising  teachers; 
d To  provide  in  co-operation  with 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  an  in- 
creasing number  of  graduate  courses 
on  a part-time  basis  at  the  master's 
level  combining  academic  study  and 
professional  growth; 
e To  respond  creatively  and  posi- 
tively to  changing  educational  needs 
within  the  school  system,  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  community. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

Of  the  major  goals  established  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  period  1980-85  the 
most  important  is  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  at  the  master’s  level  be- 
yond the  presently  approved  offer- 
ings in  English  and  mathematics. 

This  goal  has  been  a Faculty  priority 
since  before  1975  and  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  such  a program  for  teachers 
and  that  no  faculty  of  education  can 
be  of  excellent  quality  without  a 
significant  graduate  presence. 


Of  major  importance  during  this 
period  will  be  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  Ministry  of  Education  OTC 
regulations.  In  this  regard,  the  Faculty 
has  developed  plans  to  expand  its  re- 
search and  study  leave  policy  to  make 
possible  the  necessary  retraining  of 
staff  members.  The  Faculty  has  re- 
ceived approval  of  its  plan  to  allocate 
$50,000  per  year  for  the  next  three 
years — from  money  provided  by  the 
Faculty — to  finance  this  endeavour. 

A Faculty-sponsored  evaluation  of 
courses  by  departments,  involving 
the  teaching  staff  of  FEUT,  repre- 
sentatives from  other  divisions  in  the 
University,  recent  graduates,  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation  has  changed 
and  improved  course  offerings.  In 
anticipation  of  the  new  certification 
and  regulations,  the  Faculty  has  also 
eliminated  some  low-demand 
courses  and  created  new  ones  such  as 
teaching  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage, special  education  and  de- 
velopmental reading.  A completely 
re-designed  timetable  will  provide  an 
efficient  instructional  framework  for 
the  new  OTC  programs. 

A third  major  goal  is  the  expansion 
of  continuing  education  programs  in 
certificate  and  non-certificate  areas,  as 
indicated  previously. 

The  Faculty  also  plans  to  expand  its 
experimental  programs  designed  to  de- 
velop and  improve  existing  practicum 
models.  In  addition  to  modifications  of 
the  pilot  practice  teaching  centres  to 
establish  closer  relations  among  the 
Faculty's  staff  and  students  and  the 
associate  teachers,  parents  and  pupils 
in  the  schools,  the  Faculty  will  insti- 
tute a new  practicum  model  which 
will  enable  a selected  number  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  much  of  their  train- 
ing in  the  local  schools  using  space 
made  available  as  a result  of  declining 
enrolments. 

The  Faculty  also  plans  to  improve 
the  teaching  assistant  training  project 
for  University  instructors  begun  last 
year  by  responding  to  suggestions  in 
the  first  year's  evaluations  and  by 
trying  to  increase  the  participation  of 
the  departments  involved. 

Of  major  importance,  and  referred 
to  above,  are  the  Faculty's  plans  to 
make  the  most  effective  and  economical 
use  of  itspermanentbuildings.  Already, 
the  Faculty  has  made  provisions  to 
expend  some  $330,000  of  its  own 
funds  to  make  extensive  renovations 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  new 
OTC  programs  and  to  make  possible 
the  progressive  vacating  of  leased 
space.  Under  study  at  present  are 
proposals  to  modify  the  FEUT  library 
to  gain  additional  space  without  the 
sacrifice  of  quality  or  service.  Plans 
drawn  up  by  the  Faculty  to  incorpo- 
rate the  present  Art  Department  lo- 
cated in  OISE  with  the  technological 
studies  complex  in  the  parent  build- 
ing were  recently  approved. 

The  Faculty  also  aims  to  improve  the 
program  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study 
and  to  upgrade  the  present  diploma  pro- 
grams to  the  master's  level  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Faculty  will  continue  to 
try  to  eliminate  the  deficit  involved  in 
the  operation  of  the  laboratory  school  of 
the  ICS.  In  response  to  a request  from 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President — 
Research  and  Planning,  the  Faculty 
has  drawn  up  proposals  for  a reduced 
laboratory  school  facility.  The  Faculty 
will  continue  to  try  to  increase  enrol- 
ments in  the  institute. 


The  Faculty  will  reduce  the  deficit 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Schools  by  staged  in- 
creases in  fees.  In  1978  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
approved  increases  in  fees  to  $550  for 
1^979-80  and  to  $800  for  1980-81.  The 
University  has  also  indicated  that  it 
will  attempt  to  obtain  increased 
grants  from  the  Ministry  in  support  of 
the  operation  of  the  schools. 

The  Faculty  will  continue  to  work 
towards  the  development  of  co- 
operative programs  with  the  faculties  at 
Western  and  Queens'  by  developing 
joint  programs  in  in-service  educa- 
tion and  by  continuing  and  expand- 
ing the  policy  of  rotation  of  low- 
demand  courses  in  the  interest  of 
system-wide  economies. 

Finally,  the  Faculty  would  like  to 
develop  a multi-year  budget  cycle  to 
facilitate  middle-  and  long-range  plan- 
ning. The  Faculty  will  continue  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  University  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  this  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  Second  Interim 
Report  of  the  Planning  and  Priorities 
Subcommittee. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Faculty  of  Education  has  adapted 
very  well  to  fiscal  pressures,  the  need 
to  deal  creatively  with  declining  en- 
rolments and  to  cope  effectively  with 
radically  different  certification  re- 
quirements. 

The  Subcommittee  agrees  generally 
with  the  Faculty's  goals  and 
priorities.  Recognizing  that  the  entire 
education  system  in  Ontario  is  under 
intense  scrutiny,  the  Subcommittee 
believes  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
Faculty  to  continue  with  its  realistic, 
imaginative  and  thorough  planning 
exercises.  Although  plans  in  this 
present  climate  of  uncertainty  are 
subject  to  sudden  and  dramatic 
changes,  the  process  of  planning 
must  become  an  integral  and  con- 
tinual activity  within  the  Faculty  and 
in  all  divisions  of  the  University  if  the 
present  planning  exercise  is  to  yield 
lasting  beneficial  results. 

The  Subcommittee  shares  the  Fac- 
ulty's concern  that  the  funding  of  ad- 
ditional certificate  courses  and  pro- 
grams established  as  a result  of  the 
new  OTC  regulations  should  be  on 
the  traditional  formula  basis  and 
urges  the  University  to  support  the 
Faculty's  attempts  to  get  a formal 
commitment  to  formula  funding  from 
the  Ministry. 

The  teaching  assistants  training 
program  is  a positive  venture  which 
we  hope  will  be  expanded  further. 
Because  of  its  experimental  nature, 
the  Subcommittee  urges  that  the  Fac- 
ulty try  to  develop  evaluation  proce- 
dures to  monitor  the  program  and  . 
suggest  means  of  improving  it. 

The  Subcommittee  supports  the 
Faculty's  initiatives  in  developing 
new  practicum  models  and  agrees 
with  the  Faculty's  policy  of  di- 
minishing the  practice  teaching 
centres  in  the  face  of  declining  enrol- 
ments and  reduced  staff.  The  Sub- 
committee is  also  impressed  with  the 
potential  economies  that  may  be  pos- 
sible in  the  experimental  models 
proposed. 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate, 301/15  (full/part) 

graduate 26/16 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  23  05 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 67.2 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ 1.2  million 

academic  salaries  63.6% 

other  salaries 21  2 

equipment 7 

supplies  5.4 

benefits n 


Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 


University  gross  expense  5<y0 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 3,191 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space .7% 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Forestry  was  estab- 
lished in  1907.  For  a brief  period 
(1975-1979)  the  Faculty  also  included, 
for  administrative  purposes,  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  Department  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture became  an  independent 
unit  from  July  1979  until  further 
notice,  reporting  directly  to  the  Pro- 
vost. This  Subcommittee  report  treats 
the  two  divisions  separately.  The  lo- 
cations for  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  are 
at  44  and  45  St.  George  Street,  al- 
though it  also  uses  space  at  203  Col- 
lege Street  (administrative  offices), 
487  Spadina  Avenue  (the  Borden 
Building)  and  Glendon  College. 

This  small  professional  Faculty, 
with  an  enrolment  of  301  full-time 
and  15  part-time  students  in  the  un- 
dergraduate program;  18  full-time 
and  14  part-time  in  the  master's  pro- 
gram; and  eight  full-time  and  two 
part-time  in  the  Ph.D.  program,  of- 
fers a four  year  B.Sc.F.  and  master's 
and  doctoral  programs,  and  a dip- 
loma program  in  resource  manage- 
ment. The  bachelor's  program  is  one 
of  two  in  Ontario  and  one  of  six  in 
Canada,  and  the  doctoral  program  is 
one  of  three  in  Canada. 

Academic  staff  total  23.05  budgeted 
FTEs  of  which  five  FTEs  represent 
contractually-limited  positions  and 
about  three  FTEs  are  cross- 
appointments. There  are  also  cross- 
appointments with  departments  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  In 
addition,  the  Faculty  relies  on  a small 
number  of  professionals  from  outside ' 
the  University  to  teach  on  a part-time 
basis.  Non-academic  staff  total  17.75 
budgeted  FTEs  and  consist  of  techni- 
cians, office  staff  and  librarians.  The 
Faculty's  current  operating  budget  is 
approximately  $1.2  million. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
In  its  document.  Objectives,  Goals 
and  Priorities  of  the  Faculty  of  Fores- 
try, University  of  Toronto,  1979-84, 
the  Faculty  states  its  objectives  to  be: 

1 Maintain  and  improve  an  under- 
graduate forestry  program,  that  im- 
parts to  students  the  high  standards 
of  education  set  for  baccalaureate 
programs,  that  prepares  them  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  forestry  profes- 
sion. 

2 Maintain  and  improve  a graduate 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

3 Institute,  maintain  and  improve  a 
graduate  program  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree. 

4 Encourage  quality  research  in 
forestry  that  may  be  either 
specialized  or  interdisciplinary  in 
nature. 

5 Maintain  and  improve  a diploma 
course  in  resource  management: 

(i)  as  a continuing  education  pro- 
gram for  Canadians  in  the  forestry 

profession 

(ii)  as  a professional  postgraduate 

program  for  foreign  students. 


6  Maintain  and  improve  general  ser- 
vices consistent  with  the  demands  of 
the  rest  of  the  University  and  the 
public  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
Faculty. 

At  an  early  stage  a Working  Group 
on  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Land- 
scape Architecture  was  established 
by  the  Subcommittee.  The  Faculty's 
objectives  and  goals  were  prepared  in 
response  to  the  working  group's  re- 
port. 

The  undergraduate  core  program 
focuses  in  the  first  two  years  on  the 
basic  areas  of  forest  biology  and  forest 
managerial  principles.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  two  parallel  pro- 
grams are  offered  in  forestry  man- 
agement and  wood  science.  It  is  also 
possible  to  specialize  in  urban  fores- 
try through  selection  of  electives,  but 
this  program  is  not  recognized  as  an 
official  specialization  of  the  Faculty. 
The  forest  management  program  is 
selected  by  most  students.  Comple- 
tion of  either  of  the  two  programs 
qualifies  a graduate  for  membership 
in  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry. 
Completion  of  the  wood  science  pro- 
gram qualifies  a student  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Wood  Science 
and  Technology.  At  present,  the 
forest  management  program  is  the 
only  one  recognized  by  the  Ontario 
Professional  Foresters'  Association 
(OPFA)  as  a qualification  for  mem- 
bership in  that  association  and  thus 
for  status  as  a professional  forester.  In 
its  last  review,  the  OPFA  found  the 
wood  science  program  lacking  in  ba- 
lance with  an  excessive  emphasis  on 
the  engineering  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. Changes  in  this  program  have 
been  made  and  the  OPFA  will  review 
the  curriculum  again  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. However,  although  the  degree 
granted  upon  graduation  from  this 
program  is  the  same  as  that  granted 
on  graduation  from  the  forest  man- 
agement program,  the  Faculty  points 
out  that  those  taking  the  wood  sci- 
ence program  are  not  entering  upon 
the  career  pattern  of  a professional 
forester,  and  that  what  is  really  rele- 
vant is  that  graduates  of  that  program 
are  accepted  as  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Wood  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  Faculty  also  increasingly  en- 
courages its  students  to  pursue  some 
electives  outside  the  Faculty  in  order 
to  attain  a more  broadly  based  educa- 
tion. Within  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, 75  percent  of  the  courses  are 
core  courses  and  25  percent  electives. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  relation- 
ship between  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs,  involvement  in 
research  projects  is  being  encouraged 
at  the  undergraduate  level  and 
undergraduates  are  being  allowed, 
on  a limited  scale,  to  enrol  in  graduate 
courses. 


The  Faculty  has  begun  a thorough 
examination  of  its  undergraduate 
curriculum.  The  Working  Group  on 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Architecture  was  concerned  with  the 
general  issue  of  breadth  versus  depth 
of  programs.  The  Faculty  is  of  the 
opinion  that  courses  at  the  under- 
graduate level  can  be  reduced  from  35 
to  25  while  still  maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  the  program.  The  wood  science 
program  has  been  restructured  in 
such  a way  that  third  and  fourth  year 
courses  will  be  offered  in  alternate 
years,  thereby  reducing  staff  loads  in 
this  area  and  allowing  faculty  more 
time  for  research  endeavours. 
Courses  over-lapping  with  other  di- 
visions, such  as  computer  pro- 
gramming, ecology,  linear  pro- 
gramming and  engineering  materials 
will  be  taught  outside  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty's  major  concerns  re- 
garding its  undergraduate  program 
deal  with  present  staffing  arrange- 
ments, physical  facilities  and  the  lib- 
rary. Because  of  the  recent  loss  of  six 
tenured  staff  positions  through 
deaths,  retirements  and  resignations, 
the  Faculty  is  concerned  that 
contractually-limited  appointments 
will  not  be  able  to  fill  the  academic 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
long  term.  Added  to  this  situation  is 
the  Faculty's  recognition  that  the 
overspecialization  of  some  staff 
members  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
teach  courses  where  staffing  gaps 
exist.  Nevertheless,  the  Faculty  con- 
templates redeployment  of  staff  to 
cover  the  basic  courses.  In  the  area  of 
physical  plant,  the  Faculty  maintains 
that  lecture  rooms  are  needed  and 
that  laboratory  and  support  space  is 
half  of  what  is  required.  Last,  the 
Faculty  strongly  recommends  that  its 
library  must  remain  with  the  Faculty 
itself  in  order  to  be  close  to  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  enhance  schol- 
arship and  a feeling  of  collegiality 
within  the  Faculty. 

Both  the  master's  and  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams provide  advanced  specializa- 
tion in  forest  management,  wood  sci- 
ence, urban  forestry,  forest  biology 
and  forest  managerial  principles. 
Although  the  Faculty  presently  has  a 
Ph.D.  program,  it  would  like  to  be- 
come a fully  autonomous  Ph.D. 
granting  department  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

The  Faculty  recognizes  the  need  for 
continuing  improvement  of  its  per- 
formance in  research.  Sixteen 
academic  staff  members  are  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty,  although  not 
all  are  currently  engaged  in  graduate 
instruction.  In  this  regard,  the  Faculty 
again  expresses  deep  concern  re- 
garding the  recent  loss  of  six 
academic  staff  members  and  has  em- 
phasized that  tenure-stream  ap- 
pointments are  essential  in  order  to 
retain  a core  staff.  In  addition,  the 
Faculty  desires  acceptance  of  adjunct 
professors  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

The  Faculty  has  suggested  that  en- 
rolment at  the  graduate  level  could 
increase  to  approximately  75  students 
without  undue  effect  on  the  under- 
graduate program.  The  Faculty's 
plans  also  cite  the  fact  that  research 
carried  out  at  the  graduate  level  tends 
to  relysolelyon  the  specific  interests 
of  the  graduate  faculty  and  has, 
therefore,  a selective  consequence  on 
the  number  of  qualified  students  who 
gain  admittance  to  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  Faculty  feels  that  the 
integration  of  different  specializa- 
tions is  more  difficult  due  to  the  Fac- 
ulty being  housed  in  different 
locations. 


The  total  research  support  received 
between  1975  and  1978  amounted  to 
$412,084.  The  Faculty  believes  that  it 
should  be  engaged  in  more  research 
activity.  It  suggests  that  the  activities 
of  the  staff  should  be  more  closely 
linked  to  their  specific  interests,  be  it 
teaching,  research  or  administration. 
Since  research  and  graduate  instruc- 
tion are  so  inexorably  linked  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Faculty  that  enrolment  in 
the  graduate  program  will  expand  in 
response  to  a broader  research  base. 

The  reactivated  diploma  program 
in  resource  management,  approved 
by  the  Governing  Council  in  January 
1978,  has  yet  to  begin.  The  Faculty 
contends  that  this  program  will  re- 
quire no  new  resources  and  feels  that 
this  program  will  assist  the  Faculty's 
link  with  the  forestry  profession,  and 
with  the  training  of  foreign  students. 

The  Faculty  wishes  to  create  a pub- 
lic awareness  of  forestry  objectives 
and  to  provide  informal  courses  in 
continuing  education  for  foresters. 
Programs  of  this  sort  are  currently  at  a 
low  level  in  the  Faculty.  Two  courses 
were  offered  in  the  last  session 
through  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  and  the  Faculty  retains  links 
with  various  professional  organiza- 
tions and  clubs  in  the  field  of  forestry. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Faculty's  planning  document 
which  was  recently  submitted  as  its 
Stage  III  submission  is  a valuable 
foundation  for  the  detailed  planning 
which  it  calls  for  and  which  must  fol- 
low. The  proposed  examination  and 
ultimate  reduction  of  the  number  of 
low  enrolment  courses,  coupled  with 
the  proposed  review  of  the  content 
and  relevance  to  objectives  of  the 
basic  and  professional  components  of 
the  undergraduate  program  should 
lead  to  a more  resource  efficient  pro- 
gram without  loss  in  academic  qual- 
ity if  it  is  carried  through  as  pro- 
posed. In  particular,  the  expressed 
willingness,  in  principle,  to  redeploy 
staff  from  highly  specialized  teaching 
to  the  teaching  of  more  basic  and  gen- 
eral courses  follows  a policy  which 
this  Subcommittee  urged  in  its  Sec- 
ond Interim  Report,  and  urges  again 
in  this  final  report. 

The  undergraduate  program  will 
retain  the  highest  priority  in  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  resources  saved  by  a reas- 
sessment of  this  program  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a development  of 
faculty  research  capability,  with  con- 
sequential direct  benefits  to  the 
graduate  program,  and  ultimately,  to 
the  undergraduate  program.  The 
Faculty  intends  to  try  to  encourage 
research  development  in  the  three 
professional  areas  of  forest  manage- 
ment, wood  science,  and  urban 
forestry. 

Although  the  implementation  of 
these  general  plans  should  result  in  a 
better  balance  of  the  activities  of  the 
Faculty,  with  distribution  of  re- 
sources closer  to  the  optimum  than  is 
presently  the  case,  it  remains  to  be 
said  that  in  the  perception  of  the 
working  group,  shared  by  this  Sub- 
committee, an  overall  shortage  of  re- 
sources has  not  been  the  problem  of 
this  Faculty.  The  low  instructional 
activity  index  will  not  in  itself  be 
changed  by  redeployment,  except  to 
the  extent  that  this  redeployment  may 
help  increase  the  size  of  the  graduate 
program.  The  Faculty's  projections 
contemplate  a constant  under- 
graduate body  of  300  over  the  plan- 
ning  period,  and  this  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  objective,  taking  into  ac- 
count market  prospects  for  graduates 
and  experience  with  enrolment  pres- 
sure. The  Subcommittee  recognizes 
that,  the  smaller  the  division,  the  less 
accurate  this  particular  index  is  likely 
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to  be  in  measuring  demands  on  staff 
time,  for  there  is  a substantial 
minimum  of  course  offerings  which 
must  be  available,  for  both  breadth 
and  depth,  if  a division  is  to  be  a 
viable  academic  unit.  However,  the 
low  index  does  signal  the  generation 
of  a relatively  low  BIU  income  per  FTE 
staff,  although  this  University  has 
properly  disavowed  a policy  ®f 
matching  income  and  expenditure  on 
a divisional  basis.  Nevertheless,  the 
planning  for  a net  reduction  in  the 
Faculty's  teaching  staff  as  proposed  in 
the  Faculty's  Stage  III  submission  of 
only  one  FTE  seems  optimistic  in 
light  of  the  University's  probable 
financial  future. 

The  Subcommittee  appreciates  that 
the  recent  substantial  loss  of  tenured 
faculty,  and  replacement  with 
contractually-limited  term  appoint- 
ments, has  been  a blow  to  the  Fac- 
ulty's research  capabilities,  and  to  its 
capabilities  in  the  graduate  studies 
area.  With  this  in  mind,  and  believ- 
ing that  divisions  which  have  shown 
a readiness  to  plan  soundly  should 
receive  such  practical  encouragement 
as  is  possible  to  give,  the  Subcom- 
mittee thinks  that  the  University 
should  be  sympathetic  to  a conver- 
sion of  some  of  the  contractually- 
limited  staff  positions  into  tenure- 
stream  positions  but  that  this  should 
be  very  gradually  staged.  The  Fac- 
ulty's formal  planning  to  date  has  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  discussing 
the  proposed  redeployment  of  actual 
staff  members  although  some  actual 
beginnings  in  this  direction  have 
been  made.  Until  this  redeployment 
is  actually  in  place,  with  a revised 
program  more  fleshed  out  in  detail 
than  presently  appears,  the  Univer- 
sity's administration  will  be  justified 
in  proceeding  with  caution  in  this 
matter. 

The  Subcommittee  also  notes  that 
the  Faculty  has  not  followed  the 
working  group's  suggestion  that  the 
wood  science  program  be  considered 
as  primarily  a graduate  study  and  re- 
search program.  The  Faculty  justifies 
this,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  basis  of 
"strong  support  at  the  undergraduate 
level"  for  this  area,  and  "steady  but 
modest  demand"  for  the  services  of 
graduates  in  this  program  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  area  has  not  at- 
tracted a large  number  of  graduate 
students.  At  this  distance,  the  Sub- 
committee is  not  in  a position  to  quar- 
rel with  the  legitimacy  of  the 
academic  decision  but  points  out  that 
this  "strong  demand",  in  a Faculty  of 
this  size,  is  projected  at  about  15  stu- 
dents per  year  in  the  two  years  of 
specialization  in  this  area.  Since  the 
average  enrolment  in  this  specialty 
program's  "core"  courses  is  projected 
to  be  15,  and  in  the  electives,  three,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  program  is 
likely  to  serve  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent as  a supplier  of  "breadth"  to  stu- 
dents in  the  more  populated  forest 
management  program.  The  Faculty's 
projections  for  its  revised  program  do 
not  call  for  any  significant  reduction 
in  the  wood  science  portion  of  the 
total  FTE  staff  complement  which  is 
already  characterized  as  over-staffed 
in  comparison  to  staffing  resources 
available  to  the  forest  management 
program.  What  is  projected  is  a fairly 
substantial  shift  of  work  emphasis 
into  research  areas  for  wood  science 
staff.  The  Faculty  has  thus  made  an 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate  143/7  (full/part) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff 8.50 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index  84.8 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense $ .3  million 

academic  salaries 76.3% 

other  salaries  10.4 

equipment  .3 

supplies 3.7 

benefits 9.1 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense .1% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres)  1,474 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space 3% 


expensive  choice,  in  terms  of  its  over- 
all resources,  and  as  the  projected 
ability  to  obtain  research  funding  ap- 
pears to  be  playing  a part  in  the  em- 
phasis on  research  development  in 
this  area,  the  Subcommittee  hopes 
that  the  dangers  of  justifying  sub- 
stantial permanent  commitments  on 
the  basis  of  "soft  money"  have  been 
carefully  considered.  The  Subcom- 
mittee appreciates  the  Faculty's  de- 
sire to  maintain  in  this  University  a 
viable  wood  science  program,  given 
the  importance  of  the  forest  products 
industry  to  the  nation's  economy.  The 
program  is  not  duplicated  at  another 
Ontario  university.  We  also  ap- 
preciate that  the  provision  of  a com- 
prehensive program  to  a very  small 
number  of  students  must  of  necessity 
be  comparatively  expensive.  Perhaps 
the  wood  science  program  could  be 
put  on  a more  secure  footing  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  if  some  of 
the  courses  could  be  marketed  more 
aggressively  as  suitable  for  under- 
graduates in  engineering  or  in  B.Sc. 
programs  in  arts  and  science. 

The  Faculty,  in  discussing  its  space 
problems,  emphasizes  not  only 
shortage  of  space  but  also  the 
inefficiencies  involved  in  the  disper-  . 
sal  of  presently  available  space  and 
the  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  space 
that  is  currently  being  used.  The  Fac- 
ulty's own  detailed  analysis  of  its 
needs  is  presently  under  examination 
by  the  University  administration, 
and  possible  alternatives  are  being 
explored  with  the  Faculty.  The  Sub- 
committee is  sympathetic  to  the 
difficulties  created  by  substantial 
dispersion  of  a small  division  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  analysis  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  useful  comment 
on  the  merits  of  different  proposals 
for  improvement.  Given  the  difficul- 
ties, financial  and  otherwise,  of 
creating  or  reallocating  space  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  duriiig  the  plan- 
ning period  upon  which  this  report 
focuses,  any  adjustments  will  likely 
be  palliatives  at  best,  and  the  Faculty 
will  perforce  have  to  allow  for  this  in 
its  planning. 

In  conclusion,  the  Subcommittee 
agrees  with  the  working  group  and 
with  the  Faculty  itself  that  the  recent 
heavy  loss  of  tenured  staff  offers  op- 
portunities for  greater  staffing  flexi- 
bility, however  harmful  the  short- 
term impact.  Both  the  Faculty  and  the 
University  bear  a heavy  responsibil- 
ity to  use  these  opportunities  wisely. 
It  was  a surprise  to  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  find  that,  in  a nation 
and  province  whose  economies  are  so 
heavily  forest-based,  the  quite  small 
number  of  graduates  being  turned 
out  annually  by  this  University  has 
not  been  fully  absorbed  in  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  research  capacity  of  the 
Faculty  has  not  been  stretched  by 
demand  to  an  extent  greater  than  is 
apparently  the  case,  and  that  the 
graduate  program  has  not  been 
thriving.  (In  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter point,  the  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  M.Sc.F.  candidates  who  actu- 
ally graduate  with  that  degree,  of  the 
total  number  enrolled,  should  be  a 
cause  for  some  introspection  by  the 
Faculty.)  Whether  this  problem  re- 
flects upon  the  Faculty,  or  upon  the 
degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  forest 
and  forest  products  industries,  or 
neither,  the  Subcommittee  does  not 
know,  but  from  a layman's  perspec- 
tive, it  is  a question  that  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  should  be  asking  itself  as  it 
starts  to  hammer  out  the  details  of  its 
proposed  revisions. 


Note: 

Interim  reports  from  this  Subcom- 
mittee have  not  included  a separate 
section  for  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  planning  exercise, 
the  Department  has  been  adminis- 
tratively a unit  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  and  Landscape  Architecture 
and  planning  for  the  Department  has 
occurred  in  a Faculty  context.  In 
spring  1978,  a Task  Force  on  Land- 
scape Architecture  (in  the  Kenney 
Report)  recommended  the  alignment 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Ar- 
chitecture in  a new  division,  and 
during  1978-79  a Provost's  Joint 
Working  Committee  has  been 
studying  issues  related  to  im- 
plementation before  a formal  recom- 
mendation for  alignment  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governing  Council. 
Stage  III  plans  from  Forestry  came  to 
the  Subcommittee  but  did  not  include 
a planning  statement  for  Landscape 
Architecture.  The  Provost's  Joint 
Committee  presented  proposals  in 
late  spring  which  await  final  disposi- 
tion. In  the  following  weeks  the  Gov- 
erning Council  approved  a recom- 
mendation from  the  Provost  that  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Architecture  be  re-named  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  function 
temporarily  as  an  autonomous  de- 
partment reporting  to  the  Provost; 
and,  in  June,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
viewed a separate  Stage  III  planning 
submission  from  the  Department. 
Final  administrative  arrangements 
for  the  Department  are  still  under  re- 
view. 

I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Professional  training  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture at  the  University  was  es- 
tablished first  as  a program  in  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  1965-66. 
The  program  was  assigned  de- 
partmental status  within  the  Faculty 
of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, in  1967-68.  In  1975,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  that  Faculty,  the  De- 
partment was  aligned  with  the  fores- 
try programs  in  the  newly  designated 
Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  As  of  July  1,  1979,  that 
Faculty  has  been  redesignated  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost. 

The  Department  occupies  space  in 
two  buildings.  It  shares  with  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
the  use  of  the  facilities  at  230  College 
Street  which  housed  the  former  Fac- 
ulty made  up  of  the  three  program 
units.  In  addition,  the  Department 
uses  design  studios,  three  staff  offices 
and  seminar  room  space  on  two  floors 
of  1 Spadina  Crescent.  At  230  College 
Street,  the  Department  shares  with 
the  architecture  programs  the  use  of 
exhibition  space,  classrooms  and 
lecture  halls,  the  library,  workshop, 


and  audio-visual  laboratory.  De- 
partmental offices,  design  studios  on 
two  levels  and  three  staff  offices  re- 
present the  Department's  unshared 
space. 

The  professional  registration 
bodies  for  landscape  architecture  to 
which  the  Department  relates  are  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects (CSLA)  and  the  Ontario  As- 
sociation of  Landscape  Architects 
(OALA).  Each  requires  three  years  of 
professional  interneship  and  experi- 
ence before  it  will  admit  graduates  to 
full  professional  membership.  Until 
now,  neither  has  functioned  as  an  ac- 
crediting agency  for  professional  de- 
gree programs  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture; provincial  legislation 
which  would  assign  registration  re- 
sponsibility to  the  OALA/CSLA  has 
been  drafted,  but  is  not  yet  enacted. 
The  CSLA  has  advised  the  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  for  an  accreditation 
review  in  1980. 

The  Department  offers  one  of  only 
five  degree  programs  in  Canada  rec- 
ognized by  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  and  this  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  two  universities  pro- 
viding degrees  in  Ontario,  the  other 
being  Guelph.  Four  other  institu- 
tions, including  Ryerson,  are  in- 
terested in  launching  degree  pro- 
grams. The  Department  states  that 
the  discipline  is  one  which  is  growing 
rapidly. 

Student  full- time_ enrolment  in  the 
four-year  landscape  architecture  de- 
gree program  has  grown  from  a 
handful  in  1965  to  143  in  1978-79, 
with  only  seven  additional  registered 
for  part-time  degree  study.  (Nor- 
mally, the  Department  requires  full- 
time study.)  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment records  six  students  registered 
with  special  status.  The  Department 
believes  that  the  growth  in  student 
numbers  reflects  the  growing 
sophistication  of  landscape  architec- 
ture as  a profession  and  an  academic 
discipline  and  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  landscape 
architects. 

The  Department's  1979-80  gross 
expense  budget  is  about  $300,000.  A 
small  instructional  staff,  8.50 
budgeted  FTEs  in  1979-80,  maintains 
the  four-year  undergraduate  pro- 
gram. Five  staff  members  hold  full- 
time appointments,  and  the  Depart- 
ment depends  heavily  on  a number  of 
part-time  and  adjunct  appointments, 
especially  for  assistance  in  the  design 
studio.  The  core  program  also 
benefits  from  teaching  provided  by 
two  staff  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  and  by  staff  at  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  in  Hamilton.  In  ad- 
dition, students  are  encouraged  to 
take  some  elective  course  study  in 
other  University  divisions. 
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1  ho  Department  s single  program, 
loading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
1 andscape  Architecture  (B.l  .A.),  is 
developed  around  a core  program 
which  emphasizes  work  in  the  design 
studio  (iz  hours  weekly  averaging 
three  FCEs  of  course  credit)  and  re- 
quires six  FCEs  (nine  course  titles)  in 
classroom-based  instruction  over  the 
tour  years.  The  four-year  design  cur- 
riculum includes  changes  of  em- 
phasis and  increasing  student  in- 
volvement over  the  four  years.  Stu- 
dents must  also  take  at  least  13  elec- 
tive courses,  of  which  six  must  be  di- 
rected toward  a specific  subject  of 
interest  in  landscape  architecture  or  a 
related  field.  The  Department  per- 
ceives its  electives  as  a way  of  de- 
veloping individual  concentrations 
and  requires  that  each  student's  pro- 
gram be  approved  after  individual 
counselling  discussions  with  de- 
partmental staff. 

The  Department  has  made  recent 
revisions  to  its  curriculum,  and  an- 
ticipates no  major  changes  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  first  two  years,  the  cur- 
riculum seeks  to  provide  grounding 
in  basic  knowledge,  skills  and  mat- 
erials. In  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
students  encounter  more  complex 
landscape  issues  and  undertake 
larger-scale  projects.  Fourth  year  stu- 
dents must  complete  a one-term 
thesis  research  project. 

The  Department's  Stage  III  plan 
stated  departmental  objectives,  as 
follows: 

A.  To  provide  the  best  educational 
environment  possible  to  develop 
highly  competent  graduates  who  will 
become  fully- qualified  members  and 
leaders  of  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  in  Canada. 

B.  To  develop  and  disseminate  new 
information  and  ideas  related  to  land- 
scape architecture  through  teaching, 
research,  community  service,  and 
collaboration-co-operation  with 
other  disciplines  working  in  en- 
vironmental planning,  design  and 
management. 

C.  To  serve  as  a centre  for  the  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  the  professional 
community  of  landscape  architecture 
as  related  to  education. 

The  Department  elaborates  these  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  objective's  for  the 
kind  of  education  to  be  encouraged 
for  individual  students  and  also  de- 
scribes specific  educational  objec- 
tives for  the  undergraduate  B.L.  A. 
program. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
The  Department's  completed  plans 
for  1980-85  state  13  goals  and  explain 
each.  These  goals  are  summarized  in 
the  priority  sequence  stated  by  the 
Department,  as  follows: 

1 Lower  the  staff/student  ratio  to  an 
acceptable  level  (1:13)  in  the  B.L.  A. 
program. 

2 Consolidate  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities in  one  location. 

3 Initiate  the  M.L.A.  (Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture)  program. 

4 Continue  to  improve  the  quality, 
content,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  undergraduate 
curriculum. 

5 Continue  to  develop  much  needed 
research. 

6 Develop  close  liaison  with  the  staff 
and  resources  of  related  programs 
within  the  University. 

7 Establish  the  Department  and  Uni- 
versity as  a focus  of  innovation  and 
stimulation  for  the  professional 
community. 

8 Develop  more  effective  and  con- 
structive interaction  with  the  profes- 
sional community. 


9 Continue  to  attract  well-qualified 
students  lor  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram and  develop  enrolment  in  the 
M.L.A.  program. 

10  Encourage  well-qualified 
academic  staff  members  to  remain  in 
the  Department. 

11  Provide  necessary  assistance  to 
non-academic  staff. 

12  Improve  the  quality  of  working 
space  for  students  and  staff. 

13  Maintain  at  least  "Department" 
status  in  the  University  and  consider 
future  alignment  with  other  divisions 
such  as  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, Architecture,  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies,  Centre  for 
Urban  and  Community  Studies. 

(In  explaining  these  goals,  we  de- 
part from  the  priority  sequence  to 
consider  them  in  topical  groups.) 

Staffing  considerations  are  in- 
volved in  the  Department's  first,  10th 
and  nth  priorities.  The  Department's 
emphasis  on  establishing  a lower 
academic  staff/student  ratio  is  stated 
in  terms  of  maintaining  academic 
quality  and  is  related  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  studio  program  which, 
like  that  in  architecture,  although  less 
so,  is  labour  intensive,  involving 
supervision  of  students  undertaking 
individual  design  projects  in  the 
studio.  Moreover,  the  CSLA's  Edu- 
cation Committee  has  advised  the 
Department  that  the  institution  of  ac- 
creditation standards  may  require  a 
lower  ratio.  The  Department's  pres- 
ent staff/student  ratio  is  almost  1:18. 
Assuming  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  some  teaching  from 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  assuming 
no  reduction  of  the  budget  for  visit- 
ing lecturers,  the  specific  needs  stated 
are  for  two  FTEs  either  as  full-time 
appointments  or  several  part-time. 
Within  the  next  five  years,  the  De- 
partment also  wishes  to  establish 
academic  staff  stability  by  reducing 
course  loads,  encouraging  research, 
obtaining  additional  tenure-stream 
positions,  and  seeking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  University's  "confidence" 
in  the  Department  and  its  activities. 
The  Department  believes  that  its  de- 
pendence on  contractually-limited 
full-  and  part-time  appointments 
contributes  to  high  staff  turnover  and 
impedes  continuity,  course  de- 
velopment and  program  maturity.  At 
present,  three  members  of  staff  hold 
tenure,  while  about  18  additional 
persons  hold  limited  appointments  of 
one  category  or  another.  Finally,  the 
Department's  non-academic  staff,  a 
department  secretary  and  a 
receptionist-typist,  now  perform  a 
number  of  functions  which  in  the 
former  Faculty  were  performed  in  the 
Faculty  offices.  When  associated  with 
Forestry,  the  Department  was  as- 
sisted by  funds  from  the  Eaculty 
budget  to  assist  with  administrative 
support  needs,  for  which  it  believes  it 
will  now  require  help. 

Physical  resource  considerations 
constitute  the  Department's  second 
and  12th  goals.  The  priority  given  to 
consolidation  in  one  physical  location 
is  the  more  important,  the  Depart- 
ment believes,  because  the  division 
of  the  activities  of  one  small  depart- 
ment impedes  co-operation  and  in- 
teraction and  promotes  isolation  and 
the  development  of  interest  groups. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  Department 
hopes  that  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  working  space,  by 
contributing  to  co-operation  and  in- 
teraction, will  also  lead  to  improve- 
ment in  the  studio  program,  counsel- 
ling, safety,  and  collegiality.  If  the 
Department  is  to  institute  a graduate 
program,  it  believes  additional  space 
will  be  needed  for  graduate  student 
and  staff  activities. 


The  Department's  third  goal  is  the 
establishment  of  a graduate  program 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Landscape 
Architecture  (M.L.A.)  degree,  "tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  rich  and  unique 
resources  of  both  University  and  the 
metropolitan  communities."  The  De- 
partment presented  a proposal  for 
such  a program  to  the  University  in 
1977  and  the  planning  submission  to 
the  Subcommittee  describes  a need 
for  such  a program  and  states  the  De- 
partment's objectives  for  it.  In 
Canada,  only  Manitoba  and  Guelph 
now  provide  programs  leading  to  the 
M.L.A.;  there  is  no  Ph.D.  program  in 
the  country.  The  Department  believes 
the  need  for  an  additional  graduate 
program  is  evident  from  a number  of 
indications  and  that  its  location,  in 
the  country'*  largest  metropolitan 
area  with  strong  ties  to  related  profes- 
sional disciplines  with  graduate  pro- 
grams, make  it  the  most  logical  loca- 
tion for  the  development  of  a third, 
urban-centred  graduate  program. 
Beginning  with  an  enrolment  of  12  in 
the  first  year,  the  Department  would 
hope  to  achieve  an  enrolment  level  of 
36-40  students  within  five  years.  Re- 
source implications  for  the  program 
would  include  about  1,500  additional 
square  feet  of  space,  two  senior  ap- 
pointments and  at  least  two  part-time 
lecturers,  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  Department  would  also  seek  two 
cross-appointments  with  other  Uni- 
versity disciplines. 

While  the  Department  has  stated 
that  major  program  changes  are  un- 
likely in  the  near  future,  the  fourth 
goal  is  to  continue  to  improve  the  un- 
dergraduate curriculum.  The  areas 
described  for  improvement  are  all 
part  of  the  present  curriculum  but 
would  involve  more  infusion  of 
ecological  and  natural  sciences  mat- 
erials; more  direct  experience  in  uses 
of  instruments  of  and  related  to  land- 
scape technology;  and  further  de- 
velopment of  basic  professional  skills 
and  study  of  professional  practice  is- 
sues. The  Department  intends  to 
maintain  enrolment  at  present  levels 
(about  150  FTE)  but  feels  that  the  pro- 
gram still  requires  additional  teach- 
ing resources. 

Certain  other  goals  are  related  to 
both  the  undergraduate  program  and 
the  proposed  graduate  program.  The 
Department's  fifth  goal  is  to  continue 
development  of  its  research  capabil- 
ity in  subject  areas  included  in  its  un- 
dergraduate program  and  because  re- 
search capability  is  "vital  to  the  an- 
ticipated establishment  of  the 
graduate  program."  Building  on  the. 
interests  and  skills  represented  in  its 
present  staff  configuration,  the  De- 
partment has  embarked  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a relevant  research  pro- 
gram, with  an  urban  emphasis, 
which  it  desires  to  expand.  By 
generating  external  research  funding, 
the  Department  would  hope  to  be  less 
dependent  on  University  funding 
and  to  attract  good  teaching  staff  and 
students.  Wherever  appropriate,  the 
Department  will  encourage  research 
collaboration  with  other  disciplines 
and  a joint  Forestry  and  Landscape 
Architecture  committee  has  already 
begun  to  define  areas  in  which  co- 
operation between  those  disciplines 
should  be  undertaken.  Improved 
office  and  laboratory  space  are  seen  to 
be  essential  for  research  improve- 
ment and  the  Department  would  like 
additional  staff  support  for  develop- 
ment of  research  proposals. 


I he  I )cpartment  has  also  consid- 
ered certain  of  itsgoals,  including  the 
goal  j us l noted  and  goals  six,  seven 
and  eight,  in  a context  of  service  to  the 
University,  the  profession,  and  the 
community.  In  addition  to  imple- 
menting the  development  of 
academic  links  with  other  University 
divisions,  the  Department  hopes  to 
establish  continuing  education  and 
summer  programs,  special  programs 
in  continuing  professional  education, 
extension  services  in  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, and  to  encourage  stronger 
links  with  alumni  and  the  participa- 
tion by  Department,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents in  University  activities  beyond 
the  Department.  Implementation  of 
the  ninth  goal,  attracting  well- 
qualified  students,  at  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels,  would 
also  involve  the  establishment  of 
closer  liaison  with  neighbouring  in- 
stitutions, including  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities. 

The  Department's  last  goal,  that  of 
retaining  Department  status  while 
exploring  alignment  possibilities,  re- 
flects the  Department's  concern  for 
maintaining  a strong  degree  of  au- 
tonomy "in  matters  pertaining  to  its 
professional  curriculum"  while  re- 
maining open  to  opportunities  for 
collaboration  in  academic  matters 
and  to  resource  sharing.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  that  any  new  adminis- 
trative arrangement  should  encour- 
age dialogue  between  disciplines  re- 
lated by  similar  academic  interests 
and  development  objectives;  re- 
source sharing  which  will  benefit 
staff  and  students;  and  improvement 
and  development  of  curriculum  in 
each  professional  discipline. 

The  Department  is  concerned  with 
the  budgetary  implications  for 
meeting  its  goals.  In  the  1978-79 
academic  year,  the  Department  re- 
ceived $35,926  in  support  from 
Forestry  and  from  the  University  in 
. addition  to  its  base  budget.  To  im- 
prove its  present  financial  resources, 
the  Department  intends  both  to  make 
more  effort  to  develop  external  fund- 
ing support — from  research  grants, 
industry,  foundations,  alumni,  the 
professions,  etc. — and  to  seek  a 
higher  level  of  support  from  the 
University. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Department  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  completion  of  a Stage  III  plan, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  operated  as  a 
unit  of  two  different  divisions  during 
the  planning  exercise.  Its  present 
status  as  a Department  reporting  to 
the  Provost  is  obviously  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment's and  the  University's  point  of 
view. 

The  Subcommittee  wishes  to  en- 
dorse the  Kenney  Report  recom- 
mendation that  Landscape  Architec- 
ture should  be  returned  to  a relation- 
ship with  Architecture.  If  the  De- 
partment is  to  be  viable  in  a univer- 
sity setting,  it  must  have  appropriate 
relationships  within  the  University, 
both  in  its  curriculum  and  in  terms  of 
its  organization. 

The  curriculum  deserves  serious 
planning  consideration  by  the  De- 
partment. A number  of  its  goals  and 
objectives  for  1980-85  have  impor- 
tance for  the  curriculum.  Although 
recently  reduced,  the  strong  studio 
component  of  the  curriculum  may 
still  make  excessive  demands  on  li- 
mited resources,  both  staff  and  space 
resources.  This  format  may  also  limit 
the  interdivisional  activities  of  the 
student  body.  For  example,  only 
about  10  percent  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture's total  FCE  registration  is 
in  courses  in  other  divisions,  com- 
pared to  about  15  percent  for  under- 
graduate students  in  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  Dentistry  and 
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Forestry,  and  about  40  percent  for 
undergraduates  in  Pharmacy,  Nurs- 
ing and  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion. Faced  with  the  prospect  of  di- 
minishing resources,  the  Department 
may  find  that  more  flexibility  for  the 
students  to  attend  courses  outside  the 
Department  could  simultaneously 
permit  realignment  of  staff  loads  and 
improve  program  quality.  Concen- 
tration on  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram would  also  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  begin  planning  its  staffing 
requirements,  to  increase  stability 
and  to  attract  permanent  staff  in- 
terested in  a research  oriented  uni- 
versity environment. 

In  fact,  among  all  of  its  goals  and 
objectives  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mends to  the  Department  that  it 
should  give  highest  priority  to  its  un- 
dergraduate program.  The  Depart- 
ment will  be  facing  accreditation  re- 

Faculty  of  Law  (3.3.5) 


1.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Law  is  one  of  six  law 
faculties  in  Ontario  accredited  by  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
licensing  body  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  Ontario.  The  budgeted 
academic  staff  of  the  Faculty  in 
1979-80  numbers  28.17  FTEs,  of 
whom  28  permanent  staff  have  tenure 
or  are  in  the  tenure  stream.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Faculty  employs  32  part-time 
instructors  with  course  respon- 
sibilities, predominantly  drawn  from 
the  practising  profession,  and 
another  40  to  45  members  of  the  prac- 
tising profession  have  minor  in- 
volvement in  supplying  supervision 
for  non-credit  clinical  experience  in 
will-drafting,  business  organiza- 
tions, real  estate  transactions  and  a 
first  year  program  incorporating  civil 
procedure  and  ethical  problems. 

In  1978-79,  the  Faculty  had  an  un- 
dergraduate enrolment  of  464  full- 
time undergraduate  students,  with 
163  enrolled  in  first  year.  There  were 
2,470  applicants  for  the  available  first 
year  places.  The  graduate  program, 
offering  LL.M.  and  D.Jur.  degrees, 
has  been  expanding  slowly.  As  of 
January  1, 1979,  there  were  14  LL.M. 
candidates  and  four  D.Jur  candidates 
in  residence  and  a further  five  LL.M. 
and  two  D.Jur.  candidates  working  to 
complete  thesis  requirements. 

The  Faculty  operates  out  of  two 
buildings:  78  Queen's  Park  (Flavelle 
House)  where  the  Law  Library  is  lo- 
cated and  84  Queen's  Park  (Falconer 
Hall). 

The  operating  budget  of  the  Faculty 
for  1979-80  is  $2,004,180,  including 
most  capital  and  operating  support 
for  the  library,  which  is  independent 
of  the  central  University  library  sys- 
tem. Certain  salary  “fringe"  costs  are 
omitted  from  this  budget  figure  and 
the  usual  building  capital  and 
operating  costs  are  taken  up  in  the 
budget  of  the  Physical  Plant  Depart- 
ment. 


view  and  may  face  statutory  registra- 
tion requirements  for  the  profession. 
That  development  may  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  Department's  resources. 
Moreover,  the  prdspects  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a graduate  program  are 
not  good  within  the  time  span  hoped 
for  by  the  Department.  To  the  four 
stages  of  approval  which  have  been 
required  for  new  graduate  programs 
has  been  added  a fifth,  final  approval 
for  funding  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs.  A more  fruitful  di- 
rection for  the  Department  might  be 
to  seek  co-operation,  rather  than 
competition,  with  the  University  of 
Guelph  for  teaching  and  research 
programs  at  the  master's  level, 
perhaps  especially  in  urban-based 
programs,  building  on  the  research 
and  consulting  activities  which  the 
Department  has  successfully 
launched. 


As  do  other  common  law  faculties 
in  Canada,  the  Faculty  offers  a three- 
year  undergraduate  program  leading 
to  the  LL.B.  degree.  The  minimum 
entrance  requirement  is  identical 
with  that  stipulated  by  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  for  profes- 
sional qualification:  two  years  of  uni- 
versity study  following  grade  13,  or 
the  equivalent.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  for  mature  students.  In 
1978-79,  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  first  year  students  in  the  Faculty 
entered  with  a B.  A.  or  other  under- 
graduate degree  and  fewer  than 
one-fifth  entered  with  only  the 
minimum  qualifications.  Some  en- 
tering students  (8.6  percent)  held 
graduate  degrees. 

Following  completion  of  the  LL.B. 
degree,  candidates  for  professional 
accreditation  must  meet  whatever 
further  requirements  are  stipulated 
by  the  licensing  body  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  they  wish  to  be  called  to 
the  Bar.  Although  these  requirements 
may  vary  considerably  from  province 
to  province,  they  invariably  require 
some  period  of  "articling".  Ontario 
requires  a 12-month  articling  period 
plus  a further  six  months  spent  in  a 
Bar  Admission  Course,  provided  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  London  by  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  LL.B.  program  is  central  to  the 
professional  accreditation  process.  It 
is  also  the  end  of  formal  university 
education  in  the  discipline  for  most  of 
its  graduates.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Faculty  heavily  emphasizes  the 
three-year  undergraduate  program 
and,  within  it,  devotes  a large  portion 
of  its  full-time  teaching  resources  to 
instruction  in  the  first  year.  In 
1978-79,  16  members  of  the  full-time 
faculty  taught  at  least  one  section  of  a 
year-long  first  year  course.  Five  com- 
pulsory courses  constitute  the  first 
year  curriculum.  Each  student  will 
take  one  of  these  as  a member  of  a 
small  class  of  17  to  20  students.  The 
teaching  of  the  substantive  course 
material  in  the  "small  group"  is  com- 
bined with  intensive  preliminary 
training  in  legal  research  and  writing. 


II.  PLANS  AND  PRIORITIES 
In  June,  1975,  planning  recom- 
mendations for  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
stemming  from  a statement  of  divi- 
sional objectives,  were  approved  by 
the  Governing  Council.  The  divi- 
sional objectives  described  the  "on- 
going mission"  of  the  Faculty's  un- 
dergraduate program  as  follows: 

To  provide  a thorough  liberal  and 
professional  education  for  persons 
who  contemplate  the  practice  of 
law,  participation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  other  areas 
where  a sound  knowledge  of  law 
and  legal  method,  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  nature  and  function  of 
legal  processes  is  indispensable. 

In  organizing  itself  to  pursue  this 
objective,  the  Faculty  has  felt  that  it 
needs  to  present  a program  which 
fully  prepares  students  for  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  law  but  allows,  as 
well,  for  students  who  may  not  enter 
professional  practice.  The  curriculum 
must  also  reflect  the  increasing 
number  of  specializations  within  the 
practice  of  law  and  the  growing 
number  of  lawyers  engaged  in  those 
specializations.  The  Faculty's  pro- 
gram therefore  requires  a size  of  staff 
and  library  resources  and  a scope  of 
curricular  offerings  which  would  not 
have  been  contemplated  in  a Cana- 
dian law  faculty  even  20  years  ago. 

In  support  of  its  general  objective, 
the  Faculty  has  described  the  follow- 
ing ranked  priorities. 

1 Undergraduate  program — 
maintain  at  current  level  of  enrol- 
ment? improve  legal  writing  program 
(in  first  year). 

Essentially,  this  priority  involves 
maintenance  of  or  an  increase  in  the 
full-time  teaching  complement  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Faculty's  commitment  of 
full-time  staff  to  its  first  year  program 
has  meant  a heavier  reliance  on 
part-time  instructors  and  larger  class 
sections  in  the  senior  years  than  the 
Faculty  believes  is  desirable,  espe- 
cially as  part-time  instructors  are  not 
always  available  for  consultation  with 
students.  The  Faculty  does  not  make 
use  of  teaching  assistants,  and  large 
section  sizes  tend  to  limit  techniques 
of  evaluation  to  examinations. 

2 (a)  Research — maintain  strengths 
in  established  fields  and  continue  to 
improve  capability  in  interdiscipli- 
nary research. 

(b)  Library — maintain  and  if  pos- 
sible improve  funds  for  acquisition. 

(a)  Research — Research  in  law  tends 
to  consist  primarily  of  individual 
scholarship  although  members  of 
staff  undertake  occasional  consulting 
and  research  contracts.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  interdisciplinary  research 
capability  has  largely  resulted  from 
development  grant  support  from  the 
Connaught  Fund;  two  ongoing  re- 
search programs  are  the  program  in 
law  and  health  care  and  the  program 
in  law  and  economics.  The  Faculty 
intends  to  continue  to  explore  inter- 
disciplinary research  possibilities 
and  funding  sources  in  collaboration 
with  other  disciplines. 

The  Faculty  seeks  to  encourage  re- 
search by  supporting  the  costs  of 
summer  student  research  assistants 
for  those  faculty  members  who  can 
demonstrate  a need  for  assistance. 

(b)  Library — A number  of  indica- 
tions over  several  years  have  pointed 
to  inadequacies  in  the  Faculty's  Law 
Library.  Budget  committees  have 
tried  to  ameliorate  the  situation  at 
various  times  but  the  effects  of 
inflation  and  the  growing  quantity  of 
materials  necessary  for  law  libraries 
have,  in  the  Faculty's  view,  limited 
the  efforts  at  improvement.  Statistical 
data  prepared  by  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Law  Libraries  show  that 
Toronto's  total  holdings  (90,500)  rank 
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10th  among  the  13  university  com- 
mon law  schools  reporting  in  Canada; 
only  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  comparatively 
new  schools  at  the  Universities  of 
Calgary  and  Victoria  are  lower 
ranked.  In  1977-78,  of  10  Canadian 
university  common  law  schools  re- 
porting, Toronto  ranked  ninth  in  ex- 
penditures for  acquisitions  and 
binding.  In  that  year,  Toronto  added 
$45,000  to  its  acquisitions  budget 
($89,600)  from  its  capital  develop- 
ment funds,  derived  largely  from  ac- 
cumulated grants  from  the  Ontario 
Law  Foundation.  Update  contribu- 
tions are  also  being  collected  for  li- 
brary development  in  the  Faculty. 

3 Graduate  program — maintain  and 
possibly  increase  enrolment  mar- 
ginally. 

The  Faculty  does  not  expect  its 
graduate  program  to  grow  to  the 
point  where  there  will  be  any 
significant  resource  competition 
between  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs.  In  its  statement 
of  divisional  objectives,  the  Faculty 
estimated  that  it  could  accommodate 
about  20  graduate  students.  In 
1^978-79  this  number  had  been  nearly 
achieved,  in  spite  of  the  Faculty's  per- 
ception that  it  lacks  scholarship 
funding  in  comparison  with  such 
graduate  schools  as  Osgoode  Hall  and 
Dalhousie. 

4 Clinic  program — maintain  present 
scale. 

The  Faculty's  clinic  program  permits  a 
small  number  of  students  to  receive 
some  credit  in  one  term  by  combining 
seminar  study  with  required  practical 
work  in  various  legal  aid  clinics  oper- 
ated by  students  from  the  Faculty  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  Funding  for  the 
clinics,  which  are  otherwise  non- 
credit,  derives  from  the  Ontario  Legal 
Aid  Plan,  supplemented  from  the 
Ontario  Law  Foundation  and  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council 
(SAC).  The  Faculty  contributes  a 
small  amount  of  office  space  and  some 
time  from  a faculty  member.  The  1975 
planning  recommendations  for  the 
Faculty  discouraged  expansion  of  the 
course  credit  clinical  program  unless 
it  received  independent  outside 
funds.  As  the  provincial  legal  aid  au- 
thorities have  not  been  prepared  to 
commit  funds  for  legal  education,  as 
distinguished  from  delivery  of  legal 
services,  the  Faculty  has  retained  its 
program  on  the  existing  small  scale. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Faculty  is  a small  one  which  was 
created  from  the  Department  of  Law 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Under  strong  leadership  since  1949,  it 
has  been  a leading  institution  in 
Canada  in  its  stress  on  academic  legal 
education.  The  Faculty's  divisional 
objectives  were  approved  by  Gov- 
erning Council  and  in  this  third  re- 
port the  Subcommittee  again  has  no 
recommendation  for  change. 

However,  the  present  financial  en- 
vironment presents  the  Faculty  with 
the  necessity  for  some  additional 
refinement  in  its  goals. 

While  the  curriculum  must  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  increasing  number 
of  specializations  within  the  practice 
of  law,  the  wide  variety  of  electives 
offered  by  the  Faculty  are  of  some 
concern.  The  Faculty  should, 
perhaps,  weigh  their  electives  against 
the  resource  allocations  required  by 
other  stated  priorities. 
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The  Faculty's  hope  to  maintain  a 
strong  interdisciplinary  research 
capability  appears  to  require  both 
external  funds  and  a Faculty  com- 
mitment beyond  the  Connaught  de- 
velopment grant  support.  The  Sub- 
committee has  not  seen  how  the  Fac- 
ulty will  implement  this  goal. 

A major  priority  is  the  Library  col- 
lection which  undoubtedly  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Although  Law's 
staff  and  students  may  use  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Centre  of  Criminology 
and  the  Robarts  Libraiy,  and  have 
some  access  to  the  Legislative  Library 
of  the  Ontario  government  at  Queen's 

Faculty  of  Library  Science  (3.3.6) 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Library  Science,  estab- 
lished in  1928,  is  located  in  modem 
premises  at  140  St.  George  Street,  ad- 
jacent to  the  John  P.  Robarts  Research 
Library.  These  facilities  were  de- 
signed to  accommodate  more  stu- 
dents than  have  been  enrolled.  The 
Faculty's  Master  of  Library  Science 
(M.L.S.)  program  is  one  of  two  in  the 
province  and  seven  in  the  country. 
Only  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
offer  a Ph.D.  program.  The  Faculty 
offered  a Bachelor  of  Library  Science 
(B.L.S.)  program  until  1970  when  it 
was  replaced  by  a two-year  master's 
program.  The  Ph.D.  program  began 
in  1971  and  graduated  its  first  student 
in  1974. 

The  1979-80  academic  staff  number 
21 .56  FTEs  with  18  in  the  tenure 
stream.  The  administrative  staff 
component  is  23.5  FTEs,  with  ap- 
proximately half  of  them  employed  in 
the  Faculty's  library.  The  Faculty  has 
experienced  losses  in  academic  staff 
in  recent  years — one  retirement  and 
one  resignation  in  1977-78  and 
cross-appointments  in  several  years 
(from  computer  science,  sociology, 
Erindale  College  and  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies)  have  been  dis- 
continued. About  88  percent  of  the 
Faculty's  $1.38  million  budget  is  allo- 
cated for  salaries  and  benefits,  while 
the  remaining  12  percent  covers 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  Faculty  operates  an  autono- 
mous library  as  a supporting  device 
for  the  teaching,  learning  and  re- 
search activities  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Approximately  $130,000  of  the 
Faculty's  budget  is  used  to  support 
this  clinical  part  of  its  operation — 
$30,000  to  $40,000  for  acquisitions 
and  the  remainder  for  staff  salaries. 
The  Faculty  views  the  library  as  an 
important  part  of  its  operation. 

Within  the  University, .the  Faculty 
has  teaching  and  resource  relation- 
ships with  the  Robarts  and  de- 
partmental  libraries,  the  University 
of  Toronto  Library  Automation  Sys- 
tem (UTLAS),  the  Computer  Centre 
and  the  Media  Centre.  On  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  members  of  other  faculties  are 
appointed  to  teach  specific  courses 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.  On  a 
broader  basis,  members  of  the  Fac- 


Park  and  the  Great  Library  of  Os- 
goode  1 hill,  these  latter  privileges  are 
restricted,  especially  for  members  of 
the  student  body. 

There  appears  to  be  no  long  range 
plan  for  the  Library.  The  Faculty 
should  state  in  more  definitive  terms 
what  its  goals  are  for  the  Library,  and 
what  the  scope  of  the  problem  is  in 
bringing  the  Library  up  to  the  level 
the  Faculty  feels  is  needed.  The  Fac- 
ulty should  give  consideration  to 
modifying  its  plans  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  extension  of  academic  pro- 
grams in  the  interest  of  library 
development. 


ulty  serve  on  provincial,  national, 
and  international  bodies  concerned 
with  library  science. 

The  two-year  Master  of  Library  Sci- 
ence program  provides  study  in  gen- 
eral professional  knowledge,  library 
science  and  research  methodology. 
The  curriculum  consists  of  core  and 
elective  courses  and  is  divided  into 
the  following  categories:  social  envi- 
ronment and  libraries,  informational 
resources  and  library  collections,  or- 
ganization of  information,  library 
data  processing,  library  administra- 
tion, and  research  in  library  science. 
The  current  enrolment  is  192  full-time 
and  68  part-time  students,  and  the 
Faculty  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
long  run  enrolment  will  continue  at  a 
level  slightly  less  than  the  current 
one.  Since  1976-77,  applications  for 
first  year  places  have  declined  33  per- 
cent, while  first  year  enrolments  have 
dropped  3.8  percent.  There  are  some 
indications  from  current  data  that  the 
decline  in  applications  may  be  level- 
ling off.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  hold  a bachelor's  degree  with  a B 
grade  average. 

The  Ph.D.  program  offers  speciali- 
zations in  social  environment  and  lib- 
raries, information  resources  and  lib- 
rary collections,  and  library  adminis- 
tration. Current  enrolment  is  seven 
full-time  and  three  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  1972  ACAP  report  indi- 
cated that  only  20  Ph.D. s would  be 
required  in  Ontario  to  1983.  The  Sub- 
committee knows  of  no  more  recent 
manpower  projection. 

The  ACAP  report  of  1972  also  indi- 
cated that  research  was  an  under- 
developed activity  in  the  Faculty.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Faculty  undertook 
to  increase  individual  research  and 
established  the  Centre  for  Research  in 
Librarianship  in  November  1975  to 
provide  for  and  stimulate  coordi- 
nated research  activities. 

The  Faculty  feels  it  is  important  to 
provide  courses  in  continuing  edu- 
cation in  order  to  offer  professional 
development  and  advancement  for 
librarians.  These  courses  are  offered, 
generally,  through  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  but  are  strongly  re- 
lated to  the  Faculty's  degree  pro- 
grams. The  Faculty,  in  tandem  with 


the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
began  a part-time  Master  of  Library 
Science  program  in  the  Ottawa-Hull 
area,  to  replace  offerings  which  were 
withdrawn  by  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. In  the  spring  of  1977-78,  one 
course  was  provided  and,  although 
enrolment  was  less  than  anticipated, 
another  course  was  offered  in  the  fall 
of  1978.  Since  very  few  students  have 
remained  in  the  program,  its  future  is 
uncertain. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
Planning  recommendations  for  the 
Faculty  of  Library  Science  were  ap- 
proved by  Governing  Council  in 
June,  1975.  In  accordance  with  these, 
the  Faculty  developed  goals  and 
priorities  which  were  summarized  in 
our  Second  Interim  Report  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  ranked  levels  of  priority: 

1 M.L.S.  program 

- maintain  excellence  and  diver- 
sity; 

- maintain  1977-78  enrolment 
levels. 

2 Ph.D.  program 

- concentrate  on  existing  speciali- 
zations; 

- plan  for  modest  increase  in  en- 
rolment; 

Research 

I 

- increase  existing  research  activ- 
ity where  possible; 

Continuing  Education 

- maintain  current  levels  of  enrol- 
ment and  explore  alternative 
administrative  arrangements;  - 

3 Ottawa-Hull  program 

- maintain  if  justified  by  sufficient 
enrolments. 

4 M.A.T.  program 

- to  be  developed  with  FEUT; 
Master's  degree  in  Archival  Science 

- continue  to  develop  proposals; 
Faculty  structure 

- develop  proposals  for  a sim- 
plified committee  structure. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
Since  the  demand  for  the  Faculty's 
courses  in  the  Ottawa-Hull  program 
is  so  very  limited,  the  Subcommittee 
believes  that,  unless  there  is  a very 
substantial  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  this  program  should  be 
terminated. 

The  shortage  of  trained  librarians 
in  many  schools  and  the  desire  of 
many  school  librarians  to  improve 
their  qualifications  suggest  that  the 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Management  Studies, 
primarily  a graduate  professional  di- 
vision, was  established  in  1972,  re- 
placing the  earlier  School  of  Business. 
The  Faculty's  creation  resulted  from  a 
1971  study  which  outlined  a five-year 
program  of  development.  It  provides 
one  of  the  23  programs  in  Canada  and 
seven  in  Ontario  leading  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.  A.),  and  (since  1979)  one  of 
seven  Ph.D.  programs  in  Canada  of 
which  two  others  are  in  Ontario  (York 
and  Western).  About  70  percent  of  the 


Faculty's  plans  to  develop  with  the 
Faculty  of  Education  a collaborative 
M.A.  T.  program  in  library  science 
should  be  encouraged.  1 lowever,  any 
plans  to  develop  a master's  program 
in  archival  science  seem  to  be  un- 
realistic at  the  present  time,  consid- 
ering uncertain  demand  and  strains 
on  the  Faculty's  teaching  resources. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that 
the  Faculty  has  more  space  than  it 
needs.  Its  facilities  were  designed  for 
many  more  students  than  the  current 
enrolment  which  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease significantly  fn  the  foreseeable 
future.  An  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  share  more  of  its  space  with 
those  divisions  in  desperate  need  of 
additional  space. 

A low  instructional  activity  index,  a 
large  course  offering  with  many 
courses  having  only  small  enrol- 
ments, underutilized  space  in  the 
Library  Science  building  and  a sub- 
stantial decrease  in  applications,  all 
suggest  to  the  Subcommittee  that  this 
Faculty  is  confronted  with  two  alter- 
natives: either  attracting  more  stu- 
dents, or  reducing  staff  as  attrition 
permits.  The  Subcommittee  would 
not  encourage  a lowering  of  stan- 
dards and  it  does  not  know  whether 
positive  means  exist  to  attract  more 
applicants  or  to  improve  the  ratio  of 
admitted  students  to  students  actu- 
ally enrolling.  Failing  an  increase  in 
students,  however,  faculty  contrac- 
tion, accompanied  by  retraining 
some  staff  to  teach  sub-specialties 
otherwise  lost  by  retirements  or  res- 
ignations, seems  inevitable.  How- 
ever regrettable  it  may  be  that  such  a 
leading  Faculty  of  Library  Science 
might  have  to  contract,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  no  alternative  but  to  point 
out  that  budgetary  realities  are  likely 
to  require  this. 

The  Subcommittee  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  efforts  to  increase  re- 
search activity  in  the  Faculty. 

Finally  the  Subcommittee  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  role  of  the 
Faculty's  library,  which  consumes  10 
percent  of  the  Faculty's  budget.  While 
the  Subcommittee  strongly  supports 
the  idea  of  a clinical  program  compo- 
nent for  students  in  library  science,  it 
questions  whether  this  must  be  an 
in-house  operation,  especially  when 
the  Robarts  Library  is  adjacent  in  the 
same  complex. 


nation's  doctoral  candidates  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  in  British  Colum- 
bia, Toronto,  Western  and  Laval. 

The  Faculty  also  provides  two  pro- 
grams which  do  not  lead  to  graduate 
degrees.  One,  whose  courses  are  now 
identical  with  those  provided  to  first 
year  M.B.  A.  students,  terminates  in  a 
Diploma  in  Business  Administration. 
It  was  once  the  only  program  in  which 
part-time  students  could  take  post- 
baccalaureate business  administra- 
tion courses  at  the  University.  The 
other,  the  executive  development 
program,  provides  non-credit  con- 
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tinuing  professional  education  in  a 
variety  of  forms:  courses,  seminars, 
conferences. 

Enrolment  patterns  have  been 
subject  to  some  apparently  significant 
variation  in  recent  years: 

— Winter  full-time  enrolment  in  the 
M.B.A.  program  grew  from  137  in 
1971-72  to  199  students  in  1976-77, 
but  in  1978-79  had  dropped  to  177 
students. 

— Winter  full-time  enrolment  of  dip- 
loma students  has  varied  between 
1971-72  and  1978-79  from  a low  of  14 
in  1976-77  to  a high  of  49  in  1973-74; 
in  1978-79,  34  students  were  enrolled 
for  the  diploma  on  a full-time  basis. 
— Summer  M.B.A.  courses,  first  pro- 
vided in  1972,  reached  an  enrolment 
peak  in  1976  with  248  students, 
dropped  to  211  in  1977,  and  in  1978 
rose  to  242  students. 

— Summer  diploma  courses  in  1972 
enrolled  47.3  full-time  equivalent 
students;  in  1973-74  the  peak  FTE  en- 
rolment was  106,  and  in  1978-79,  the 
low  was  17. 

— Winter  part-time  M.B.A.  enrol- 
ments have  grown  continuously  from 
51  students  in  1971-72  to  356  in 
1978-79,  a seven-fold  increase. 

— Winter  part-time  FTE  diploma  en- 
rolment was  28  in  1971-72,  rose  to  a 
peak  of  108  in  1973-74,  and  fell  to  24.9 
in  1978-79. 

— The  combined  diploma-M.B.A. 
full-time  winter  enrolment  between 
1971-72  and  1978-79  varied  between 
156  in  1972-73  and  213  in  1976-77, 
and  was  211  in  1978-79;  the  com- 
bined FTE  diploma-M.B.A.  winter 
part-time  enrolment  rose  from  98.7  in 
1971-72  to  a peak  of  144.3  in  1975~7^> 
and  was  131.7  in  1978-79;  the  com- 
bined diploma-M.B.A.  FTE  summer 
enrolment  rose  from  47.5  in  1971-72 
to  201.5  1975  _7^  arid  was  138  in 

1978-79. 

—In  the  1978-79  session,  the  Faculty 
received  750  applications  for  full-time 
studies  and  550  applications  for 
part-time  study. 

As  part-time  students  now  have  ac- 
cess to  the  M.B.A.  program,  total  en- 
rolments for  the  diploma  program 
(including  summer  enrolments)  have 
declined  from  621  in  1973-74  to  151  in 
1978-79.  Ph.D.  registrations,  like 
part-time  M.B.A.  registrations,  have 
grown,  in  1978-79  reaching  more 
than  double  the  1971-72  level  with  42 
registered  students,  12  of  whom  are 
part-time. 

The  shifting  enrolment  patterns 
have  not  entirely  balanced,  so  that 
total  registrations  have  declined  since 
1 975 -76  with  578.2  FTEs  in  that  year 
lowered  to  514.3  FTEs  in  all  credit 
programs  by  1978-79.  Of  all  the  en- 
rolment data,  total  FTE  enrolment 
seems  to  be  the  most  significant  in 
terms  of  reflecting  the  instructional 
load  borne  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty's  academic  staff  has 
grown,  from  25.78  FTE  in  1972-73  to 
31.21  in  1979-80  (one  of  whom,  an 
associate  dean,  is  attached  full-time 
to  the  executive  development  pro- 
gram). Among  these  are  several 
cross-appointments  (to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  for  under- 
graduate teaching  in  commerce,  in- 
cluding courses  at  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough Colleges;  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Engineering) 
and  sessional  lecturers,  on  whom  the 
Faculty  depends  heavily  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  summer  program.  Its  In- 
structional Activity  Index  in  most 
years  has  been  around  70.  Non- 
academic  staff  in  1978-79  numbered 
24.4  FTEs,  of  whom  four  were  as- 
sociated with  the  executive  develop- 
ment program. 


Accompanying  the  growth  in  en- 
rolments and  staff,  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram has  grown  in  terms  of  course 
offerings.  Although  the  number  of 
first  year  courses  has  been  reduced 
somewhat  since  1973-74,  the  number 
of  courses  listed  for  the  second  year 
level  has  increased  from  40  in  1973-74 
to-6o  in  1978-79.  Students  in  the  core 
first  year  must  complete  a required  set 
of  12  half-courses,  while  students  in 
the  second  year  may  choose  courses 
from  among  seven  areas  of  concen- 
tration: accounting,  managerial  eco- 
nomics, finance,  organizational  be- 
haviour, personnel  and  industrial 
relations,  marketing,  and  manage- 
ment science  and  decision  systems. 
The  Ph.D.  program  provides  four 
concentrations:  finance,  organiza- 
tional behaviour  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, marketing  and  applied  eco- 
nomics. The  Faculty's  curricular 
approach — lecture  courses  and  spe- 
cial concentrations — is  similar  to  that 
of  Chicago  and  Stanford,  while  other 
universities — notably  Harvard  and 
Western  Ontario — use  the  "case 
study"  method. 

The  Faculty  is  housed  at  246  Bloor 
Street  West,  a building  shared  with 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work.  For  several 
years,  the  Faculty  has  also  used 
rented  space  at  OISE.  The  Faculty 
maintains  a working  library  collec- 
tion. Funds  for  acquisitions  come 
from  both  donors  and  the  central  lib- 
rary system. 

The  Faculty  has  received  special 
program  support  from  industry,  in- 
cluding Shell  Canada  support  for 
seven  years  for  a research  chair  in  or- 
ganizational behaviour.  Several  cor- 
porations contributed  for  three  years 
to  support  a special  program  in 
natural  resource  management,  which 
now  receives  funds  through  the  Up- 
date program.  This  support  is  less 
than  the  Faculty  considers  necessary. 

II.  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
The  Subcommittee  met  with  the  Dean 
in  April  1978,  to  discuss  the  Faculty's 
Stage  III  planning  submission  which 
stated  a number  of  concerns  related  to 
staff  load  and  enrolment  pressures. 

As  reported  in  the  Second  Interim 
Report,  the  Subcommittee  decided 
not  to  accept  the  submission  as  a final 
statement  because  several  points  re- 
quired further  discussion  and 
clarification.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
points  related  to  differences  in  in- 
terpretation of  data  and  to  the  need  to 
develop  and  analyze  data  which  were 
not  readily  available.  In  late  1978,  an 
administrative  working  group, 
whose  members  were  a Vice-Provost, 
the  Director  of  Planning  and 
A nalysis,  and  the  Manager  of  the 
E ldget  Department,  undertook  to 
c velop  more  complete  information 
in  co-operation  with  the  Faculty.  This 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Sub- 
committee, and  is  used  in  describing 
and  commenting  on  the  Faculty  and 
its  programs. 

The  Faculty's  1978  submission  pro- 
vided a statement  of  six  divisional 
objectives: 

1 To  educate  mature  students  to  be 
practitioners  and  to  have  successful 
careers  in  management  and  adminis- 
tration, by  means  of  a high  quality 
M.B.A.  program  which  educates  stu- 
dents to  be  at  the  forefront  of  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  management. 

2 To  educate  advanced  students  to  be 
teachers  and  researchers  in  the  field  of 
management  and  business  adminis- 
tration by  means  of  a high  quality 
Ph.D.  program. 

3 To  provide  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing education  for  manager  prac- 
titioners in  the  field  by  means  of  a 
high-quality  executive  development 
program. 


4 To  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
knowledge  about  fundamental  issues 
in  management  and  business  ad- 
ministration by  means  of  high  quality 
research  and  publication. 

5 To  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  socio-economic  conditions  in 
Canada  by  means  of  programs  and 
research  directed  towards  the  study 
and  examination  of  major  national  is- 
sues concerning  the  economy  and 
special  but  neglected  problems  con- 
fronting Canadian  management  and 
enterprise. 

6 To  develop  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive relationships  with  related  di- 
visions and  departments  of  this  and 
other  universities,  with  appropriate 
groups  in  the  management  commu- 
nity, and  with  relevant  departments 
and  agencies  at  all  levels  of  gpvem- 
ment. 

While  the  Faculty  gives  highest 
priority  to  the  M.B.A.  program,  it 
states  that  three  programs  — M.B.A., 
Ph.D.  and  executive  development  — 
have  such  important  relationships  to 
one  another  that  "each  should  be  re- 
garded as  a necessary  condition  for 
the  others".  Despite  the  rising  enrol- 
ment of  part-time  M.B.A.  students, 
the  Faculty's  planning  submissions  to 
the  Subcommittee  explicitly  assigned 
a lower  priority  to  maintaining  acces- 
sibility for  part-time  M.B.A.  work. 
Information  developed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative task  force  indicates  that 
there  is  not  a different  program  di- 
rected to  part-time  M.B.A.  students; 
it  is  the  same  program  as  that  pro- 
vided to  full-time  students  but  there 
are  fewer  courses  which  are  provided 
at  hours  convenient  to  evening  and 
summer  registrants.  However,  the 
ratios  of  courses  to  students  are  simi- 
lar between  full-time  and  part-time 
students. 

The  Faculty's  perception  has  been 
that  M.B.A.  enrolment  pressure  is 
very  high  and  the  planning  submis- 
sion expressed  major  concerns  about 
staff  load  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
courses  and  preparations  for  which 
each  staff  member  must  be  respon- 
sible if  the  second  year  program  is  to 
provide  the  curricular  diversity 
which  the  Faculty  believes  important. 

Moreover,  the  Faculty  has  ex- 
pressed anxieties  about  space,  sug- 
gesting that  the  classrooms  available 
to  it  limit  second  year  course  and  sec- 
tion capacity  to  20  students,  a factor 
which  the  Faculty  contends  contri- 
butes to  staff  load  by  making  multiple 
sections  necessary.  First  year  class 
sizes  averaged  35  to  40  students. 

The  Faculty  believes  that  another 
contribution  to  their  perceived  heavy 
teaching  load  comes  from  an  im- 
provement in  retention  of  diploma 
students  who  elect  to  proceed  to  the 
second  year  of  the  M.B.A.  program; 
this  factor,  the  Faculty  suggests,  has 
had  profound  impact  on  the  demand 
for  second-year  courses. 

The  Faculty  analyzed  teaching  load 
in  terms  of  courses,  advising  that  the 
Faculty's  provision  of  a greater  range 
of  choice  for  its  students  than  at  other 
representative  business  schools  (.31 
courses  per  student  as  contrasted  to 
.xo  courses  per  student  at  Harvard 
and  .14  courses  per  student  at  West- 
ern) resulted  in  the  Faculty's  staff 
bearing  responsibility  for  more 
courses  per  faculty  member  (1.67  as 
contrasted  to  .43  at  Harvard  and  .39  at 
Western). 

As  the  Subcommittee  understands 
the  Faculty's  position,  the  planning 
implication  for  meeting  its  specific 
objectives  for  the  M.B.A.  program 
would  be  to  reduce  the  teaching  load 
pressure  for  its  staff  by  any  of  several 
measures:  stabilize  full-time  M.B.A. 
enrolment  after  1978-79;  reduce 
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part-time  M.B.A.  enrolment;  or  in- 
crease teaching  staff  by  means  of  re- 
calling cross-appointed  staff  engaged 
in  undergraduate  commerce  teach- 
ing. The  latter  step  would,  appar- 
ently, occasion  a request  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  a base  budget 
increase  which  the  Faculty  estimates 
to  be  about  $120,000. 

The  Faculty  discussed  its  Ph.D. 
program  in  terms  of  Canada's  need 
for  Canadian-trained  educators  in 
management,  estimating  that  in 
1978-79  130  new  permanent  faculty 
positions  would  be  created  but  that 
only  12  Ph.D.  graduates  are  produced 
annually  in  this  country.  Staff  for  the 
new  positions  will,  the  Faculty  sug- 
gests, continue  to  be  hired  from 
abroad.  However,  the  Faculty  expects 
its  Ph.D.  programs  to  contract  some- 
what. While  the  program  has  become 
the  largest  in  Canada,  the  time  and 
cost  involved  in  completing  a Ph.D. 
degree  program  results  in. a number 
who  do  not  finish  and  the  Faculty 
predicts  a diminution  of  new  enrol- 
ments in  the  next  five  years.  Although 
greater  numbers  are  desirable  and 
needed,  the  Faculty's  position  is  that 
enrolment  of  full-time  Ph.D.  students 
must  be  about  21,  given  the  limited 
financial  aid  resources  at  hand.  If 
financial  aid  were  more  plentiful,  the 
Faculty  could  and  would  willingly 
enrol  a larger  number  of  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents, up  to  about  30  on  a full-time 
basis. 

The  Faculty's  program  objectives 
for  the  non-credit  executive  de- 
velopment program  are  substantially 
the  same  as  for  the  M.B.A.  program, 
although  its  "focus  is  on  managers 
and  functional  specialists  at  later 
stages  in  their  careers".  The  Faculty 
described  special  instructional  needs 
for  the  program:  "skill  and  maturity 
of  high  order";  and  special  challenges 
in  terms  of  both  teaching  and  re- 
search. In  presenting  the  program, 
the  Faculty  sees  itself  to  be  responsive 
to  a need,  and  in  doing  so,  predicts 
greater  support  for  the  University 
from  the  management  community. 
Because,  however,  the  demands  of 
the  market  are  variable,  the  Faculty 
wants  to  be  able  to  carry  forward  any 
surpluses  it  may  accrue. 

The  Faculty  noted  difficulties  in 
developing  "significant  research",  a 
major  goal  toward  which  the  Faculty 
believes  it  has  made  progress,  but 
"heavy  teaching  loads  and  large 
classes  mitigate  against  outstanding 
research".  The  Faculty  also  is  con- 
cerned that  research  funding  is  in- 
adequate and  that  the  structure  of 
granting  councils  in  the  past  has 
functioned  to  the  detriment  of. the 
discipline.  Although  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  councils  may  represent 
improvement,  the  Faculty  does  not 
project  plans  which  are  optimistic. 

The  Faculty's  two  special  programs 
— the  natural  resource  management 
(NRM)  program  and  the  Shell  chair  of 
organizational  behaviour  — are  ones 
the  Faculty  believes  serve  its  fifth  ob- 
jective and  the  Faculty  believes  they 
are  the  fruits  of  the  kind  of  "entre- 
preneurial leadership"  urged  by  the 
Planning  and  Priorities  Subcommit- 
tee in  its  First  Interim  Report.  The 
Faculty  feels  distressed  that  it  was  re- 
quired to  yield  responsibility  to  Up- 
date for  seeking  renewal  of  support 
for  the  NRM  program  with  a budget 
approved  by  Update.  The  Faculty 
perceives  that  the  support  at  a lower 
level  represents  a shortfall  of  $33,00 
which  should  be  made  up  by  a Uni- 
versity addition  to  its  base  budget. 
The  Shell  chair,  whose  continuance  is 
"essential",  has  been  renewed  by  the 
sponsor  through  1982-83. 
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Tlio  Faculty  has  considered  in- 
stituting other  special  programs,  in 
particular  in  a number  of  areas  rep- 
resenting “special,  but  neglected 
problems",  but  will  not  undertake 
any  requiring  external  support  until 
the  future  of  the  NRM  program  and 
the  Shell  chair  are  assured. 

The  Faculty  describes  particular 
activities  in  which  it  has  co-operated 
with  the  York  and  McMaster  business 
schools  in  joint  Ph.D.  seminars,  re- 
fers to  visiting  appointments  of  staff 
members  at  three  foreign  institutions 
and  describes  continuing  use  of  the 
services  of  individual  faculty  mem- 
bers by  government  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
Because  the  administrative  working 
group  that  was  created  late  last  year 
has  not  yet  submitted  a final  report, 
the  Subcommittee  has  not  been  able 
to  complete  its  discussions  with  the 
Faculty  about  its  plans  and  priorities.. 
The  Subcommittee's  commentary 
about  the  Faculty  must  therefore  be 
tentative  and  in  several  respects 
inconclusive. 

Given  the  truncated  status  of  the 
Faculty's  planning  within  the  context 
of  the  Subcommittee's  activity,  the 
first  item  in  this  commentary  must  be 
a brief  summary  of  the  concerns  that 
the  Subcommittee  had  about  the  Fac- 
ulty's Stage  III  statement  of  its  plans. 
Basically  this  concern  was  more  about 
what  the  Faculty's  submission  did 
not  say,  rather  than  what  it  did.  The 
Faculty's  plans  lacked  a statement  of 
objectives  for  either, the  short  or  long 
term.  The  plans  contained  no  indica- 
tion of  practicable  or  reasonable 
strategies  for  achieving  the  Faculty's 
goals  or  resolving  its  problems.  The 
Faculty's  plans  did  include  implicit 
requests  for  additional  staff,  reduced 
service  teaching  obligations,  and 
lower  enrolment  targets.  Whether  or 
not  these  requests  are  ultimately  rea- 
sonable depends  on  resolution  of 
several  of  the  important  questions 
that  so  far  have  been  left  open  in  the 
Faculty's  planning.  The  Subcommit- 
tee neither  believes  nor  wishes  to 
imply  that  the  Faculty  cannot  resolve 
these  questions.  All  that  can  be  re- 
- ported  at  this  point  is  that  there  are 
questions  and  issues  that  remain 
unresolved. 

The  Faculty  feels  that  its  teaching 
load  is  unusually  heavy.  The  Sub- 
committee has  seen  no  useful  evi- 
dence to  corroborate  this.  The  Fac- 
ulty's instructional  index  for  1979  was 
73.6,  a figure  that  is  not  out  of  line 
with  that  of  comparable  divisions 
within  the  University.  From  another 
perspective,  the  Subcommittee  notes 
that  almost  all  courses  taught  in  the 
Faculty  are  half-courses  and  does  not 
know  what  the  measure  of  courses  at 
other  institutions  may  be.  The  Sub- 
committee therefore  cannot  be  sure 
that  a comparison  of  the  teaching  load 
of  faculty  at  other  institutions  is  par- 
ticularly meaningful.  It  also  notes  that 
the  Faculty's  FTE,  M.B.A.  and  dip- 
loma staff/student  ratio  in  the  winter 
of  1978-79  is  1:12.6,  which  also  does 
not  seem  to  be  unfavourable  in  com- 
parison with  other  similar  divisions 
in  the  University. 

Although  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  to  view  the  Faculty's  instruc- 
tional activity  and  curricular  patterns, 
one  possible  explanation  for  the  Fac- 
ulty's concern  about  teaching  loads  is 
that  too  many  electives  are  offered  in 
the  second  year  of  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram. No  one  would  dispute  the  de- 
sirability of  offering  a reasonable 
variety  of  courses.  But  the  cost  of 


variety  may  be  too  high  if  it  imposes 
undue  pressures  on  financial,  staff 
and  space  resources.  The  Subcom- 
mittee is  concerned  that  the  Faculty's 
program  in  the  second  year  may  be 
placing  too  great  a drain  upon  the 
Faculty's  resources  in  a period  of  se- 
verely limited  resources.  The  Fac- 
ulty's comparative  figures  on  course 
offerings  at  representative  business 
schools  suggests  that  Toronto  offers  a 
much  greater  variety  than  does  either 
Flarvafd  or  Western  Ontario.  The 
comparisons  with  Harvard  and  West- 
ern Ontario  are  not  particularly  per- 
suasive considering  the  basic  differ- 
ence in  approach  at  these  institu-. 
tions.  It  perhaps  would  be  more  use- 
ful to  make  comparisons  with 
Chicago  or  York,  although  the  Sub- 
committee is  inclined  to  think  that 
such  comparisons  are  so  difficult  to 
make  with  accuracy  that  their  validity 
would  be  problematic.  The  major,  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Faculty, 
by  offering  a great  range  of  course 
choices,  may  have  created  a problem 
by  devising  a curriculum  that  extends 
beyond  the  resources  that  are  or  are 
likely  to  be  available  to  support  it. 
The  Subcommittee  thinks  that  the  ' 
Faculty  should  re-examine  its  present 
deployment  of  staff  and  the  practica- 
bility of  some  aspects  of  the  M.B.A. 
curriculum  before  seeking  further 
additions  or  permanent  replacements 
to  its  staff. 

The  Faculty's  enrolment  policy  is 
unclear.  There  appear  to  have  been 
major  shifts  in  enrolment  patterns. 
The  significance  of  these  shifts  seems 
to  vary,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
Faculty's  plans  should  contain  some 
deliberate  policy  about  these  shifts 
and  should  specify  what  should  be 
done  in  anticipation  of  further  shifts. 
In  particular,  the  Subcommittee  be- 
lieves that  the  Faculty's  proposal  to 
reduce  part-time  enrolment  is  unrea- 
sonable given  growing  and 
significant  demand  and  need  for 
part-time  M.B.A.  study.  Regardless 
of  the  desirability  of  reducing  part- 
time  enrolment,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
a reduction  in  enrolment  would  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  Faculty, 
since  the  resources  that  it  has  com- 
mitted to  part-time  instruction,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  session,  seem 
to  be  rather  small. 

The  Subcommittee  is  puzzled  by 
what  appears  to  be  inconsistency  in 
the  Faculty's  planning  for  part-time 
M.B.A.  studies.  On  one  hand,  the 
Faculty  has  reported  that  students  en- 
rolled in  the  M.B.A.  program  have 
needs  and  interests  that  are  different 
from  those  of  full-time  students. 

These  needs  and  interests  extend  as 
far  as  curricular  specialization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Faculty's  program 
planning  makes  no  evident  provision 
for  these  differences.  As  the  Sub- 
committee understands  the  situation, 
all  M.B.A.  students,  whether  full-  or 
part-time,  enrol  in  the  same  program 
and  make  selections  among  the  same 
courses.  In  the  Subcommittee's  view, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Faculty's 
planning  and  management  of  its  re- 
sources if  the  problem  perceived  to  be 
associated  with  part-time  study  was 
plainly  identified  as  being  a matter  of 
program  development  or  course 
scheduling. 

The  Subcommittee  also  feels  that 
there  are  unresolved  questions  about 
the  Faculty's  objectives  for  research. 
The  Faculty's  record  of  research  pub- 
lications is  laudable.  Specifically,  the 
Faculty  has  indicated  that  it  wishes  to 
pursue  “high  quality  research  and 
publication"  and  “research  directed 
towards  the  study  and  examination  of 
major  national  issues".  This  desire 
also  is  laudable.  But  the  Faculty  has 


indicated  that  there  has  been  little 
progress  made  in  the  realization  of' 
these  desires  mainly  because  of  the 
paucity  of  grants  and  because  of  the 
heavy  teaching  loads  of  staff  mem- 
bers. Recognizing  the  fact  that  there 
is  a heavy  demand  from  government 
and  industry  for  the  services  of  the 
staff  and  legitimate  academic 
grounds  for  some  response  to  this 
need,  the  Subcommittee  thinks  that 
the  Faculty  must  monitor  this  activity 
with  great  care  and  maintain  an  ap- 
propriate balance  within  the  spirit  of 
the  "Crispo  Rules"  among  consult- 
ing, research,  teaching  and  other 
Faculty  activities. 

A final  question  that  remains  unre- 
solved in  the  Faculty's  planning  is 


about  space.  At  some  points,  the  Fac- 
ulty has  indicated  that  class  and  sec- 
tion sizes  are  in  some  cases  limited  by 
the  size  and  availability  of  classroom 
space.  This  limitation,  the  Faculty  has 
further  indicated,  imposes  extra  bur- 
dens on  its  instructional  resources  by 
making  additional  sections  neces- 
sary. The  question,  then,  is  to  what 
extent  class  and  section  sizes  are  ef- 
fectively determined  by  space  limita- 
tions and  to  what  extent  they  arc  de- 
termined by  pedagogical  principles. 
Without  a meaningful  resolution  of 
this  question,  neither  the  University 
nor  the  Faculty  can  make  any  sound 
decisions  about  additional  space  and 
staff  resources  which  the  Faculty  has 
sought. 
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78- 79  enrolment,  undergraduate 392/17  (full/part) 

graduate  69/21 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  52-44 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 44.2 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense  $ 2.1  million 

academic  salaries . 65.5% 

other  salaries 19.9 

equipment 1.2 

supplies 4.8 

benefits 8.8 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense  1.0% 


79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . . 


6,848 

1.6% 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  Faculty  of  Music  is  the  second 
largest  music  faculty  in  both  Canada 
and  Ontario;  the  largest  is  that  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  with 
about  a third  larger  enrolment.  The 
Faculty's  graduate  program  is  the 
largest  in  Canada.  The  Faculty  offers 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs.  For  performers,  four  pro- 
grams are  offered:  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  in  performance;  artist  dip- 
loma; licentiate  diploma;  and  dip- 
loma in  operatic  performance.  The 
licentiate  program  is  to  prepare  piano 
teachers  and  is  offered  conjointly 
with  the  Royal  Conservatory.  The 
bachelor's  degree  requires  four  years 
of  study,  including  some  work  in  arts 
and  science,  and  is  generally  more 
demanding  than  the  artist  diploma 
program.  The  non-performance 
bachelor  programs  are  in  the  areas  of: 
composition,  conducting,  history 
and  literature  of  music,  music  educa- 
tion, and  theory.  Stating  its  large  size 
as  the  reason,  the  Faculty  says  that  it 
has  not  sought  to  emphasize  one  spe- 
cialty over  another.  "Its  chief  strength 
has  been  its  'mix'  of  professional  ac- 
tivities" (Faculty  Planning  Statement, 
August  24, 1976). 

Including  graduate  and  opera  dip- 
loma programs,  the  Faculty  enrolled 
461  full-time  and  38  part-time  stu- 
dents in  1978-79.  About  one-third  of 
the  nearly  400  undergraduates  enrol 
in  performance  programs;  another 
third  study  music  education,  a 
specialization  in  which  significant 
declines  are  occurring;  and  small 
groups  study  in  the  other  programs. 
The  total  1978-79  graduate  programs' 
enrolment  was  69  full-time  and  21 
part-time  students,  including  a total 
of  19  full-  and  part-time  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents. 

The  Faculty,  housed  in  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  Has  a 1979-80  ex- 

* penditure  budget  of  $2,133,241,  of 
which  $1.8  million  is  allocated  to  gen- 
eral Faculty  expenses  and  smaller 
amounts  designated  for  library,  elec- 
tronic music,  and  opera  department 
costs.  The  Faculty's  1979-80  FTE 
academic  staff  is  52.44,  while  ad- 
ministrative staff,  including  the  lib- 

• rary,  is  27.93  FTE. 


Competition  among  Canadian 
faculties  of  music  for  talented  stu- 
dents is  intense.  Not  only  the  right 
number  but  the  right  mix  of  students 
is  needed  for  ensembles,  orchestras, 
choirs  and  opera  productions  as  re- 
quired by  the  curriculum.  This  Fac- 
ulty has  had  to  work  very  hard  to  at- 
tract the  best  students  and  in  some 
areas  this  has  not  always  been  poss- 
ible. With  the  continuing  decline  of 
high  school  teaching  positions,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  whether  incoming 
students  will  continue  to  elect  music 
education  as  their  area  of  concentra- 
tion. Discussions  about  increased 
co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation, which  is  involved  in  music 
education,  have  not  yet  produced 
results. 

The  Faculty  is  housed  in  an  attrac- 
tive modern  structure,  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  This  includes  the 
MacMillan  Theatre  where  large  pro- 
ductions are  held  and  the  Walter  Hall 
where  recitals  and  lectures  are  held. 
The  Faculty  has  the  largest  music  lib- 
rary in  Canada:  75,000  books  and 
scores,  more  than  50,000  long-playing 
records,  and  an  archival  collection  of 
78s. 

The  Faculty  owns  98  pianos  and  a 
large  number  of  instruments,  many  of 
which  are  nearly  worn  out.  No  formal 
replacement  program  currently, 
exists.  The  Faculty  believes  that  at 
least  $8,000  should  be  budgeted  an- 
nually for  new  student  practice 
pianos  and  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  replacement  instruments. 

The  Faculty  has  changed  its  ad- 
ministrative structure  from  five  de- 
partments to  five  divisions  with  in-  . 
ternally  appointed  coordinators.  The 
previous  Executive  Committee  func- 
tion has  been  assumed  by  the  Dean 
and  a new  Associate  Dean.  This  will 
improve  efficiency  and  lower  ad- 
ministrative costs. 
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II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

For  the  period  1980-85,  according  to 
the  Dean,  “the  Faculty's  highest 
priority  is  the  preservation  of  its 
long-standing  excellence  during  a 
period  of  budget  contraction,  de- 
clining enrolment  and  stiff  profes- 
sional competition”.  To  meet  this 
objective  the  Faculty  stated  its  plan- 
ning objectives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  planning  process  in  this  order  of 
priority: 

1 Equalization  of  performance  in- 
struction in  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. 

2 Strengthening  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  greater  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  (teaching  assis- 
tantships,  bursaries). 

3 Improvement  of  physical  resources 
in  terms  of  student  practice  space,  lib- 
rary space,  renewal  of  equipment. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Interim  Report,  the  Faculty  of  Music 
has  formulated  additional  new 
priorities  which  have  not  been 
evaluated  by  the  Subcommittee: 

4 Addition  of  programs  to  stimulate 
student  interest  and  provide  alterna- 
tives to  present  programs.  Those  in- 
itated:  concentrations  in  conducting 
and  in  theory;  those  programs  still 
under  investigation:  an  early  music 
concentration  and  a one-year 
graduate  diploma  in  performance. 

5 Stabilization  of  the  Opera  Divi- 
sion's financing. 

6 Streamlining  the  elaborate  admis- 
sions process  required  by  the  Fac- 
ulty's diverse  programs. 

7 Streamlining  the  Faculty's  ac- 
counting procedures  to  provide  a true 
cost  picture  of  the  Faculty's  complex 
operations. 

Some  background  information  is 
required  to  understand  each  of  the 
three  original  objectives,  and  their 
ranking. 

x Equalization  of  Performance 
Instruction 

Non-performance  majors  presently 
receive  only  one-half  hour  of  per- 
formance instruction  per  week,  com- 
pared to  the  full  hour  received  by 
performance  majors.  This  compares 
unfavourably  with  other  music  facul- 
ties. In  the  fall  of  1977  the  Faculty's 
council  proposed  to  levy  a perform- 
ance instruction  fee  of  $175  on  all  un- 
dergraduates but  this  proposal  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  to  await 
further  discussion  in  1979. 

2 Strengthening  of  the  Graduate 
Program 

With  about  80  students,  the  graduate 
program  in  music  is  the  largest  in 
Canada.  In  some  fields,  notably 
theory  and  composition,  the  prospect 
of  placing  students  remains  en- 
couraging. The  Faculty  wishes  to 
strengthen  the  graduate  program  by 
adding  $10,000  to  $14,000  to  the 
budget  for  teaching  assistantships. 
This  would  attract  good  students  and 
free  some  staff  from  undergraduate 
teaching  who  could  then  be  used  to 
strengthen  existing  programs  or  teach 
new  programs  to  attract  students 
leaving  the  field  of  music  education 
where  employment  prospects  have 
become  discouraging. 

3 Improvement  of  Physical  Resources 
The  Subcommittee  has  not  been  pro- 
vided information  specifying 
deficiencies  in  facilities.  It  has  been 
informed,  in  a general  way  as  noted 
above,  that  pianos  are  not  being  re- 
placed, with  resultant  high  repair 
costs,  and  that  other  instruments 
have  likewise  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate badly. 

III.  COMMENTARY 

The  Subcommittee  does  not  feel  the 
Faculty  has  made  it  entirely  clear 


Faculty  of  Social  Work  (3.3.9) 

78- 79  enrolment,  graduate  250/30  (full/part) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  26.78 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 37.1 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense  $ 1.3  million 

academic  salaries 72.1% 

other  salaries 13.5 

equipment : 4 

supplies  4.1 

benefits 9.9 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense 6% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 1,531 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . . . .4% 


whether  the  reasons  for  wanting  to 
increase  performance  instruction  for 
non-performance  majors  are  com- 
petitive or  pedagogical.  Nor  has  the 
Faculty  produced  any  study  of  the  ul- 
timate costs  of  such  a program.  In  the 
absence  of  such  information  the  Sub- 
committee cannot  recommend  that 
additional  University  resources  be 
allocated  for  the  purpqse  of  equaliz- 
ing performance  instruction. 

The  Subcommittee  sympathizes 
with  the  Faculty's  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional five  to  seven  graduate  assis- 
tantships. This  would  release  full- 
time staff,  permitting  some  con- 
sequent strengthening  of  several  un- 
dergraduate programs.  However,  the 
Subcommittee  feels  that  the  Faculty's 
case  would  be  stronger  with  a de- 
tailed plan  of  how  it  intends  to  carry 
out  the  staff  re-allocations,  as  student 
interests  shift  away  from  music  edu- 
cation due  to  the  adverse  employ- 
ment situation. 

The  Subcommittee  has  not  been 
provided  with  plans  for  improved  use 
of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building.  The 
Subcommittee  believes  the  Faculty 
should  develop  a detailed  plan  for 
improvement  in  the  employment  of 
space. 

The  equipment  problem  appears  to 
the  Subcommittee  to  divide  into  three 
categories: 

1 Replacement  of  practice  pianos.  It 

stands  to  reason  that  if  none  of  the  98 
pianos  is  ever  replaced,  costs  of  re- 
pairs will  become  prohibitive.  The 
Subcommittee  would  encourage  the 
Faculty  to  prepare  a study  of  the  situ- 
ation for  presentation  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  ' r 

2 The  need  for  an  additional  concert 
^ grand  piano  estimated  at  $32,000. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Faculty  was  able, 
with  great  labour,  to  raise  funds  from 
the  friends  of  music  for  an  organ.  The 
Subcommittee  suggests  that  this 
might  be  an  appropriate  route  to  sol- 
ution of  the  concert  piano  problem. 

3 Other  instruments.  The  Subcom- 
mittee notes  that  an  annual  rental  fee 
of  $25  is  charged  for  use  of  instru- 
ments. If  this  does  not  permit  regular 
replacement  and  adequate  repair  of 
instruments,  the  Subcommittee  sug- 
gests the  Faculty  consider  raising  the 
rental  fee. 

Planning  objectives  4 through  7 
were  submitted  by  the  Faculty  too  late 
for  discussion  and  comment  by  the 
Subcommittee. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  easy  to 
infer  that  the  Subcommittee  has  not 
found  planning  to  be  adequate  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  Behind  the  modest 
request  for  an  increase  in-graduate 
teaching  assistantships  lies  some  be- 
. ginnings  of  planning.  This  needs  to 
be  carried  forward  in  more  detail,  as 
does  a space  use  plan,  a plan  for  re- 
placement of  instruments,  and  above 
all  a plan  for  development  and 
strengthening  of  programs.  Co- 
operation with  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion to  solve  the  problem  posed  by 
declining  enrolment  in  music  educa- 
tion is  essential.  This  is  a serious 
problem  requiring  much  good  will 
from  both  sides  to  avoid  duplication, 
to  utilize  teaching  resources 
efficiently  and  to  make  the  program  as 
attractive  as  Western's. 

The  Faculty  and  the  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  need  to  improve  their 
co-operation  as  the  Conservatory 
starts  a process  of  rejuvenation. 

The  Faculty  has  not  thought 
through  in  any  systematic  way  a plan 
for  attracting  financing  from  private 
sources  which,  given  the  important 
place  of  music  in  the  community  and 
the  Faculty's  prominence  in  the  musi- 
cal community,  would  seem  to  the 
Subcommittee  a possibility  in  sup- 
port of  an  attractive  plan  for 
development. 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Social  Work  has  been  taught  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  since  1914.  The 
School  of  Social  Work  was  established 
in  1941,  and  became  a faculty  in  1972. 
It  is  a graduate  faculty  with  its  major 
program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  degree,  first 
approved  in  1946.  A Doctor  of  Social 
Work  degree  has  been  offered  since 
1951;  it  is  the  only  doctoral  program 
in  Canada,  but  four  other  institutions 
have  approved  programs  which  have 
yet  to  be  funded  sufficiently  to  be  of- 
fered as  full  degree  prograips.  An  ad- 
vanced diploma  in  social  work,  a pro- 
gram not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  has, 
for  some  years,  provided  a means  by 
which  professionals  holding  the 
M.S.W.  may  upgrade  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  The  Faculty  is  in  pro- 
cess of  disestablishing  the  diploma 
program  to  which  the  last  students 
were  admitted  in  1978-79. 

In  1978-79,  the  Faculty  enrolled  215 
M.S.W.  students  (only  one  of  them 
part-time),  24  in  the  D.S.W.  program 
and  11  for  the  advanced  diploma.  The 
Faculty  haS  also  contributed  to  a 
modest  continuing  education  pro- 
gram through  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies. 

The  Faculty's  1979-80  total  expense 
budget  is  $1.29  million,  with  about 
$932,000  allocated  to  academic 
salaries  and  about  $174,000  for  non- 
academic  staff  support.  The  Faculty's 
budgeted  academic  staff  numbers 
about  26.78  FTEs,  with  13  budgeted 
FTE  non-academic  staff.  The  Faculty 
maintains  formal  cross-appointments 
with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the 
Clarke  Institute,  and  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  and  informal 
co-operative  arrangements  with  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  the  Departments  of 
Sociology  and  Political  Economy,  the 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Community 
Studies  and  the  Centre  of  Criminol- 
ogy. The  present  Dean  was  appointed 
in  July  1977. 

The  Faculty  is  housed  in  the  upper 
floors  of  146  Bloor  Street  West,  a 
building  it  shares  with  the  Faculty  of 
Management  Studies.  In  1972-73,  its 
library  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Robarts  Library  but  the  Faculty 
maintains  a reading  room  with  a 
basic  reference  collection  and  a media 
resources  centre.  Students  and  staff 
also  make  use  of  other  collections,  for 
example,  those  of  law  and  medicine. 

Several  routes  to  the  practice  of 
social  work  in  the  field  are  possible.  A 
bachelor's  degree  is  offered  in  a 
number  of  universities  and  some 
community  colleges  provide  a two- 
year  diploma  in  social  service.  In 
1976-77,  Toronto  admitted  24  percent 
of  all  M.S.W.  candidates  in  Canada. 
There  are  no  licensing  procedures  for 
the  profession  but  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
carries  out  regular  accreditation  of 


programs.  The  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
was  re-accredited  in  1977-78.  The 
discipline  of  social  work  is  currently 
undergoing  a province- wide  plan- 
ning assessment  under  the  aegis  of 
ACAP. 

A significant  feature  of  the  Fac- 
ulty's program  is  the  practicum  in 
which  all  candidates  for  the  M.S.W. 
participate  and  are  graded  and  which 
counts  as  one  full  course.  Students  are 
placed,  for  14  hours  a week,  in  a social 
agency  under  the  supervision  of  a 
professional,  with  a Faculty  staff 
member  functioning  as  counsellor 
and  intermediary  for  several  stu- 
dents. In  1977-78,  students  were 
placed  in  80  agencies,  involving  over 
100  (largely  unpaid)  professionals  as 
instructors. 

The  practicum  functions  as  one 
way  in  which  the  Faculty  maintains 
close  connections  with  the  profes- 
sion. The  Faculty's  council  includes 
alumni  and  professional  represent- 
atives and  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
themselves  members  of  agency 
boards  and  professional  associations, 
in  addition  to  being  active  as  mem- 
bers of  government  and  community 
advisory  or  investigative  bodies  and 
as  consultants.  The  Faculty  considers 
these  professional  and  community 
involvements  to  be  necessary  and 
valuable  as  a means  of  ensuring  that 
the  Faculty's  programs  can  be  respon- 
sive to  changing  social  and  profes- 
sional concerns. 

II.  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
In  1975,  a Governing  Council  work- 
ing group  identified  a number  of  con- 
cerns for  the  Faculty  to  study:  the 
level  of  degrees  offered;  an  unfavour- 
able instructional  activity  index;  an 
uneven  distribution  of  administra- 
tive ta.sks;  the  need  for  definition  of 
objectives  and  priorities;  the  struc- 
ture and  content  of  the  curriculum 
and  practicum;  a lack  of  visible  re- 
search. The  Faculty  was  asked  to  re- 
spond on  these  matters. 

The  Faculty  as  a whole  undertook  a 
full  review  of  these  concerns  through 
1976-77  and  1977-78.  The  impending 
re-accreditation  process  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  First  Interim  Re- 
port of  this  Subcommittee  provided 
incentive  and  focus  for  engagement 
in  two  particular  endeavours:  a com- 
plete curriculum  review  and  de- 
velopment of  a major  research  pro- 
gram involving  18  members  of  the 
academic  staff  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a Connaught  Fund  de- 
velopment grant. 

The  Dean  has  reported  the  Faculty's 
progress  in  these  endeavours  to  the 
Subcommittee  and  has  formally 
transmitted  the  Faculty's  statement  of 
general  and  specific  objectives  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Planning  and 
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Resources  and  Academic  Affairs 
Committees  in  April  1078.  As  re- 
ported in  our  Second  Interim  Report, 
the  Faculty’s  plans  and  priorities  tor 
the  next  five  years  are  summarized 
and  discussed  as  follows: 

1  Elevate  efforts  in  doctoral  work  and 
continuing  education  to  a priority 
traditionally  assigned  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  master's  programs. 

Previous  to  completing  its  full  cur- 
riculum review,  the  Faculty  had  con- 
sistently assigned  highest  priority  to 
the  M.S.VV.  program,  tending  to  re- 
gard all  other  activities  as  peripheral. 
That  review  and  the  development  of 
Faculty  objectives  have  resulted  in 
the  assignment  of  a priority  to  the 
D.S.VV.  and  continuing  education  ac- 
tivities equivalent  to  that  given  to  the 
master's  program.  In  the  long  range, 
as  its  research  capability  improves, 
the  Faculty  hopes  to  redevelop  the 
professional  doctoral  program  as  a 
research- based  Ph.D.  program. 

The  Faculty  will  seek  opportunities 
to  co-operate  with  other  schools  of 
social  work  and  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations to  provide  continuing 
education  courses.  The  Faculty  has 
recently  arranged  a formal  cross- 
appointment for  one  staff  member  to 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  to 
coordinate  and  expand  the  Faculty's 
provision  of  continuing  education 
course  offered  in  co-operation  with 
the  School.  Some  of  the  expansion 
will  be  assisted  by  resources  released 
by  the  disestablishment  of  the  ad- 
vanced diploma  program  and  by  a 
better  articulated  master's 
curriculum. 

2  Revise  M.S.W.  program  according 
to  core/specialization  mode;  main- 
tain current  enrolment  level. 

The  Faculty's  full  review  of  pro- 
grams resulted  in  submission  of  a 
significantly  revised  M.S.W.  cur- 
riculum to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  the  1978-79  session.  It  has 
received  Governing  Council  approval 
and  is  to  be  in  effect  this  year.  The 
new  program  is  provided  at  a some- 
what more  advanced  level,  requiring 
that  entering  students  with  a B.  A. 
have  taken  prerequisite  study. 

The  program  provides  entry  with 
advanced  standing  for  those  holding 
B.S.W.  degrees  and  requires 
make-up  study  for  B.  A.  students 
without  the  prerequisite  knowledge 
base.  First  year  students  take  a com- 
mon core  program  for  one  term,  then 
develop  an  individual  program 
within  one  of  four  areas  of  "speciali- 
zation”. The  individual's  specialist 
program  may  include  electives  taken 
elsewhere  in  the  University.  Each 
student  must  also  do  three  terms  of 
practicum. 

The  rationalized  program,  estab- 
lishing a better  continuity  for  course 
study  and  a more  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  teaching  staff,  is  intended  to 
result  in  an  improved  level  of  in- 
structional activity  within  the  Fac- 
ulty. Instructional  activity  appears  to 
have  risen  marginally  in  the  past  two 
years,  possibly  as  a result  of  staff 
losses.  Minimum  enrolment  levels 
have  been  established  for  electives 
provided  within  the  Faculty;  prac- 
ticum supervision  responsibilities 
have  been  reviewed;  administrative 
responsibilities  designated  to  teach- 
ing staff  have  been  reduced;  and  the 
Dean  has  strengthened  the  capacity  of 
his  office  to  monitor  consulting  activ- 
ity in  which  staff  members  engage. 

The  Faculty  hopes  to  hold  enrol- 
ment at  a steady  level  but  takes  into 
account  the  possibility  of  slight  de- 
cline, reflecting  applicants'  percep- 
tions of  the  job  market.  In  time,  the 
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78- 79  enrolment,  centres  and  institutes ’ 388/ 193  (full/part) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  56.40 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index 37.2 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense: 

Centres  and  Institutes $ 3.3 

SGS 1.2 

Grad.  Fellowships  .; 1.8 

$ 6.3  million 

academic  salaries  32.2% 

other  salaries 26.0 

equipment . . .2 

supplies  & grad,  fellowships 35.9 

benefits 5.8 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 
University  gross  expense 2.8% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 8,219  Centres  & Insts. 

1,310  SGS 
9/529 

Divisional  space  as  % of  total  University  space  2.2% 


Faculty  hopes  any  enrolment  declines 
in  the  M.S.W.  program  or  resulting 
from  cancellation  of  the  advanced 
diploma  program  will  be  offset  by  in- 
creased enrolment  in  the  D.S.W.  pro- 
gram. 

3 Discontinue  advanced  diploma 
program  and  re-allocate  effort  and  re- 
sources to  post-master's,  doctoral  and 
conti  nui  ng  education . 

Governing  Council  approval  for 
disestablishment  of  the  advanced 
diploma  program  was  granted  in 
April  1978,  and  the  last  students  were 
admitted  in  1978-79.  Any  who  are 
still  registered  in  1979-80  and  after 
will  be  accommodated  by  courses 
provided  in  the  doctoral  program. 

4 Maintain  efforts  to  improve  re- 
search capability  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty's  efforts  to  develop  an 
advanced  research  capability  as  an 
enrichment  for,  especially,  its  doc- 
toral program  and  as  a base  for  an 
eventual  graduate  research  degree 
program,  resulted  in  the  award  of  a 
Connaught  development  grant,  now 
in  its  third  year. 

Under  its  aegis,  a number  of  re- 
search projects  which  have  involved  a 
majority  of  the  Faculty's  academic 
staff  and  individuals  in  other  discip- 
lines have  been  developed.  Two  other 
research  projects  have  been  under- 
taken with  the  sponsorship  of  the 
provincial  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services.  The  Faculty  has 
also  participated  in  a study  underta- 
ken jointly  with  the  Faculty  of  Nurs- 
ing and  the  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

5 Continue  explorations  with  other 
divisions,  in  terms  of  co-operation  in 
both  teaching  and  research  activities. 
Progress  in  respect  of  this  priority 

is  indicated  by  interdivisional  ar- 
rangements already  established  for 
continuing  education  and  several  re- 
search projects.  An  undergraduate 
course  in  social  welfare  was  provided 
in  1978-79  at  St.  Michael's  College, 
and  in  1978,  Social  Work  and  Man- 
agement Studies  began  co-operation 
in  management  of  data  resources. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  division's  efforts  to 
define  a new  set  of  objectives,  to  re- 
vise the  curriculum,  to  adjust  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  to  plot  a 
major  co-operative  research  project.  It 
must  be  noted  that  results  are  still 
largely  to  come.  It  will  not  be  easy  in 
these  difficult  years  but  the  effort  so 
far  made  should  provide  a base  for 
meeting  the  Faculty's  goals. 

The  Faculty's  response  to  recent 
budget  cuts  has  affected  academic 
salaries  primarily.  Given  the  many 
adjustments  described  above  and  a 
still  unfavourable  instructional  activ- 
ity index,  it  would  nevertheless  ap- 
pear that  resources  and  staff  are 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  Faculty's 
programs.  New  emphasis  on  the 
professional  doctoral  program,  with 
an  ultimate  goal  of  transforming  it 
into  a research-based  Ph.D.,  will  re- 
quire a shift  of  staff  emphasis  towards 
still  more  research.  The  Subcommit- 
tee would  recommend  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  implications  of  continuing 
education,  so  that  instead  of  becom- 
ing a drain  on  resources  it  will  be  a 
source  of  support  for  the  Faculty. 

The  Subcommittee  applauds  the 
recent  planning  efforts  of  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  and  the  positive  re- 
sponse of  its  staff  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee's interim  reports.  It  recognizes 
also  the  very  helpful  role  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  stimulating  this  planning 
initiative,  in  particular  the  work  of 
the  Dalzell  Committee. 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Established  as  a distinct  academic  di- 
vision in  1922,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  is  responsible  for  all  policies 
and  the  administration  of  those 
policies  about  postgraduate  educa- 
tion in  the  University.  As  a matter  of 
policy,  the  School  approves  the  ap- 
pointments of  persons  who'  are  au- 
thorized to  teach  in  graduate  pro- 
grams. The  actual  budgetary  and 
academic  responsibility  for  divi- 
sional graduate  programs  rests  with 
the  divisions. 

The  School's  own  staff  is  primarily 
administrative.  Presided  over  by  a 
Dean  aided  by  an  Assistant  Dean,  the 
School  is  organized  into  four  Divi- 
sions each  having  an  Associate  Dean 
— Humanities,  Social  Sciences, 
Physical  Sciences,  and  Life  Sciences. 

Academically,  the  structure  of  the 
School  is  complex  since  it  reflects 
graduate  departments  in  various 
faculties  and  centres  and  institutes  of 
different  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  60 
graduate  departments  which  exist  in 
1978-80  and  are  administered  by  di- 
visions, the  School  administers  19 
academic  units:  one  graduate  de- 
partment temporarily  under  the 
School's  supervision,  eight  centres, 
six  institutes,  and  four  programs. 

Graduate  Departments 
The  graduate  departments  can  be 
subdivided  in  the  following  manner 
which  corresponds  to  the  four  divi- 
sions within  the  School: 

I.  Humanities 

- disciplinary  programs 

- special  programs 

II.  Social  Sciences 

basic  social  sciences 

-.  professional  programs 

- education 

III.  Physical  Sciences 

- physical  sciences 

- engineering  and  architecture 

IV.  Life  Sciences 

- biological  sciences 

- clinical  and  professional  health 
programs 

An  itemized  list  of  the  subject  areas 
is  given  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies'  Calendar,  1979-80,  page  9. 

Graduate  Centres,  Institutes  and 
Programs 

In  addition  to  two  related  entities 
which  the  School  controls  academi- 
cally (see  below),  the  School  now  has 
budgetary  responsibility  for  18 
graduate  centres,  institutes,  and  pro- 
grams and  one  graduate  department 
which  may  be  grouped  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  according  to  their 
academic  authority  and  functions. 

1  Five  units  have  the  privilege  of 
making  tenure-stream  appointments 
and  administering  distinctive  M.  A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  separate  from 


those  of  cognate  disciplinary  depart- 
ments. Thus  they  are  in  effect  inter- 
disciplinary "departments".  They 
also  have  their  own  physical 
facilities.  The  five  are: 

Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama 

Program  in  Comparative  Literature 
Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Department  of  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning. 

2 The  Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
has  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  program  but 
the  Centre  is  in  an  early  stage  of 
emergence. 

3 The  Centre  of  Criminology,  the 
Ce'ntre  for  Industrial  Relations  and 
the  Program  in  Museology  offer 
master's  programs  but  not  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams. 

4 The  Institute  of  Immunology  and 
the  Institute  of  Medical  Science  have 
both  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  programs  but 
do  not  have  appointment  authority. 
Since  they  have  no  permanent  staff 
other  than  their  part-time  directors, 
they  rely  on  status-only  cross- 
appointments. 

5 The  remaining  centres  and  insti- 
tutes do  not  offer  degree  programs* 
They  function  primarily  as  research 
centres  although  two  of  them  — 
Culture  and  Technology  and  En- 
vironmental Studies  — offer  limited 
graduate  instruction.  The  Centre  for 
Urban  and  Community  Studies  has  a 
programmatic  role  since  it  co- 
operates with  the  Joint  Program  in 
Transportation  established  with  York 
University.  The  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  the  Centre  for  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  Studies  per- 
form primarily  a "fostering"  role  in 
encouraging  interdisciplinary  study 
and  research.  The  former  Institute  for 
Applied  Statistics  was  terminated  in 
1977  when  a graduate  Department  of 
Statistics  was  created.  Similarly,  the 
Centre  for  Linguistics  became  the 
Department  of  Linguistics  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science.  Financial 
and  appointment  responsibility  for 
the  Higher  Education  Group  was 
transferred  from  the  School  to  the  De- 
partment of  Educational  Theory  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education. 

The  units  in  this  group  are  there- 
fore the  following  seven: 

Centre  for  Culture  and  Technology 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Community 
Studies 

Joint  Program  in  Transportation 
Centre  for  International  Studies 
Centre  for  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies. 
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Related  Entities 

Two  academic  programs  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  School  but  are 
academically  related  to  the  School. 
The  Institute  of  Biomedical  En- 
gineering offers  both  formal  instruc- 
tion and  research  opportunities  to 
graduate  students  but  does  not  have  a 
degree  program.  The  Environmental 
Engineering  Program  which  was  in- 
augurated by  four  graduate  depart- 
ments in  engineering  has  no  specific 
resource  allocation  but  fosters  inter- 
disciplinary study  and  research. 
Budget 

The  gross  expense  budget  of  the 
School  in  1979-80  is  $6,258,256, 
which  is  subdivided  as  follows:  ad- 
ministration, $1,182,514;  centres,  in- 
stitutes, programs,  and  one  depart- 
ment, $3,260,657;  and  student  sup- 
port through  fellowships,  scholar- 
shipsrand  bursaries,  $1,815,085. 
Staffing 

The  total  administrative  staff  of  the 
School  in  1979-80,  including  deans, 
divisional  administrators,  sec- 
retaries, and  clerks,  is  55.75  FTE.  The 
centres,  institutes,  programs,  and 
one  department  under  the  School's 
budgetary  control  have  a total 
academic  staff  amounting  to  51.89 
FTE  and  a total  non-academic  staff  of 
51.09  FTE. 

Enrolments 

In  1978-79,  the  University's  graduate 
programs  enrolled  a total  of  8,228 
full-time  and  part-time  students  con- 
sisting of  2,837  in  doctoral  programs, 
2,342  in  master's  programs,  and  3,049 
in  professional  master's  programs. 
Each  category  includes  students  reg- 
istered in  educational  theory  at  OISE. 
They  numbered  2,480,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  SGS  enrolment  (21 
percent  in  terms  of  FTEs).  Enrolments 
in  the  graduate  centres  and  institutes 
were  219  in  doctoral  programs  and 
362  in  master's  programs. 

Objectives 

In  its  Notes  submitted  to  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subcommittee  in  May, 

1977,  the  School  stated  that  it  had  two 
objectives:  to  monitor  and  strengthen 
the  quality  of  graduate  education  in 
the  University  and  to  foster  innova- 
tion in  the  intellectual  mosaic  of  the 
University. 

II.  ISSUES  AND  GOALS 
The  Subcommittee's  interchanges 
with  the  School  have  involved  three 
divisional  heads,  the  former  Dean,  an 
Acting  Dean,  and  the  present  Dean. 
The  Subcommittee  received,  as  a 
Stage  I submission,  two  statements 
from  the  former  Dean,  constituting 
his  appreciations  of  issues  in 
graduate  program  planning  across 
the  University  and  of  concerns  related 
specifically  to  the  graduate  institutes, 
centres  and  programs  which  are  ad- 
ministratively the  direct  responsibil- 
ity of  the  School.  Both  documents  il- 
luminated for  the  Subcommittee  the 
complexities  of  and  variations  in  the 
School's  relationships  to  graduate 
programs  in  this  University. 

The  Subcommittee's  Stage  II  re-* 
sponse,  completed  in  late  spring 

1978,  addressed  a number  of  ques- 
tions to  the  School,  most  of  which 
were  concerned  with  defining  what 
would  be  or  could  be  the  School's  ac- 
tive role  in  planning  for  graduate 
programs.  The  questions  invited  the 
School  to  consider,  for  example,  the 
desirability  or  necessity  of  curtailing 
doctoral  enrolments  in  some  areas; 
the  possibility  of  developing  more 
collaborative  programs  among  de- 
partments; the  level  of  support  which 
should  be  assured  to  graduate  stu- 
dents; the  implications  of  regular  ex- 
ternal and  internal  appraisals  of 
graduate  programs;  examination  of 
the  criteria  for  making  graduate  fac- 
ulty appointments;  and  a number  of 
matters  related  to  the  relationship 


between  the  School  and  graduate  de- 
partments and  divisions.  A number 
of  questions  addressed  themselves  to 
planning  for  the  graduate  centres  and 
institutes  in  particular,  and  asked  the 
School  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  establish  priorities  for  mainte- 
rtance  or  discontinuation  of  these 
program  units.  Specifically  the  School 
was  asked  whether  a priorities  review 
of  the  graduate  centres  and  institutes 
could  consider  whether  some  should 
have  limited  life  spans  and  others  be 
designated  for  "permanent  status" . A 
further  set  of  questions  related  to  the 
roles  of  the  suburban  campuses  in  re- 
gard to  the  School. 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  an  interim  re- 
sponse from  the  School  deferred  de- 
fining the  School's  active  role  in  plan- 
ning. The  School  was  engaged  in 
examining  a number  of  the  matters  on 
which  the  Subcommittee's  Stage  II  re- 
sponse had  touched.  The  interim  re- 
sponse reiterated  the  importance  of 
the  School's  role  in  terms  of  control  of 
the  quality  of  graduate  programs  and 
stated  that  the  School's  chief  concern 
would  continue  to  be  to  maintain  and 
improve  quality.  As  a corollary,  the 
School  would  be  interested  in  ensur- 
ing that  sufficient  resources  are  in- 
vested in  programs  favourably  ap- 
praised by  the  OCGS,  and  was  seek- 
ing to  establish  mechanisms  for 
internal  evaluation  of  program  qual- 
ity. The  School  would  be  prepared  to 
terminate  programs  receiving  nega- 
tive appraisals,  whether  external  or 
internal. 

In  January,  1979,  the  new  Dean 
took  office  and  in  September,  near  the 
close  of  the  Subcommittee's  work, 
presented  it  with  a statement  of  plan- 
ning priorities  for  the  School.  He  ad- 
vised the  Subcommittee  that  these  are 
new  priorities,  which  are  in  addition 
to  the  "traditional  tasks  that  the 
School  has  been  doing  which  are 
central  to  the  School's  work"  but 
which  "are  well  understood  and  need 
no  review  here".  The  Subcommittee 
summarizes  the  new  priorities  and 
explains  them  below,  but  adds  a cau- 
tion of  its  own.  These  priorities  have 
been  neither  reviewed  in  detail  by  the 
Subcommittee  nor  discussed  with  the 
Dean: 

A Reinforce  and  develop  high  qual- 
ity research  of  a free,  or  curiosity- 
oriented  nature,  because  such  re- 
search is  the  essence  of  graduate 
training  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
School's  academic  program,  the 
Ph.D. 

To  implement  this  priority,  the 
School  hopes  to  create  an  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies,  and  is  co- 
operating with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  developing  specific  means 
to  increase  the  quality  of  graduate 
teaching  and  research.  These  means 
may  include  establishing  limitations 
of  time  on  appointments  to  the 
graduate  faculty  with  renewals  to  de- 
pend on  active  engagement  in  on- 
going productive  research;  estab- 
lishing visiting  committees  to 
graduate  departments  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  retrospective  reviews;  en- 
couraging— as  public  record  and 
communication  to  a wide  commun- 
ity, especially  to  potential  students — 
the  publication  of  brochures  in  uni- 
form format  about  the  research  and 
publications  of  each  graduate  de- 
partment. 

B Establish  a "fully  visible  and  cohe- 
rent focus"  for  the  University's  re- 
search commitment. 

The  School  is  attempting  to  foster  the 
desired  focus,  presently  at  a level  of 
discussion  with  the  Research  Board, 
the  Office  of  Research  Administra- 
tion, the  Connaught  Committee  and 
in  discussions  to  come  with  the  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  (Research  and 
Planning)  and  Registrar. 


C Resolution  of  specific  difficulties  or 
problem  areas  in  the  School. 

The  implementation  of  this  priority 
will  include: 

- development  of  a new  Centre  for 
South  Asian  Studies; 

- resolution  of  the  controversial 
question  of  continued  affiliation  with 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education; 

- re-evaluation  and  scrutiny  of  the 
area  of  community  health; 

- re-examination  of  matters  of  stan- 
dards related  to  graduate  programs, 
including  formalization  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  graduate  faculty,  raising 
entrance  requirements,  and  exami- 
nation of  the  "process  of  granting  an- 
nual authority  to  offer  a graduate 
course"; 

- efforts  to  increase  fellowship  sup- 
port for  graduate  students,  especially 
for  visa  students. 

D Develop  bridging  appointments 
in  the  tenure-stream  during  the  1980s 
as  a means  to  avoid  a serious  shortage 
of  qualified  graduate  instructors  from 
1990  onwards. 

The  Dean  explains  that  it  takes  a long 
time  to  develop  an  effective  graduate 
instructor  capable  of  providing 
fruitful  supervision  of  Ph.D.  thesis 
research,  especially  for  disciplines  in 
graduate  divisions  I and  II.  The 
priority  seeks  to  establish  a con- 
tinuity in  the  1980s  which  will  avoid 
in  the  1990s  a repetition  of  the 
"chaotic  employment  processes"  of 
the  1960s. 

E Continue  a number  of  administra- 
tive projects. 

These  projects  include  redesigning 
and  strengthening  the  internal 
structure  of  SGS;  a number  of  efforts 
ranging  from  divisional  lunches  and 
newsletters  to  strengthening  the 
Alumni  Association  to  develop  im- 
proved communications  among 
graduate  faculty,  graduate  students, 
alumni  and  SGS  administrative  staff; 
and  specific  effort  to  develop  on- 
going discussion  of  issues  and  prob- 
lems with  senior  administrative 
officers  of  the  University  at  dinner 
meetings.  One  specific  project  is  to 
devolve  more  authority'  and  respon- 
sibility to  graduate  departments,  "so 
that  the  School  can  give  more  effort  to 
creative  administration  and  less  to 
regulatory  functions". 

F Establish  a graduate  complex. 

A long  term  priority,  this  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind  for  a time  when  capital  funds 
will  again  be  available.  It  should 
ideally  be  a building  with  facilities 
for  SGS  offices,  centres  and  institutes, 
a graduate  students'  union,  some 
graduate  student  housing,  and  addi- 
tional space  for  common  rooms  and 
other  uses. 

The  Dean's  statement  adds  that  the 
School's  agenda  of  priorities  is  di- 
rected toward  strengthening  research 
and  graduate  teaching  by  encourag- 
ing and  developing  the  best  areas  and 
by  repairing  or  eliminating  areas  of 
weakness.  The  School's  administra- 
tive work  .is  intended  to  be  efficient, 
responsive  and  humane.  The  object 
of  the  School's  plans  is  to  ensure  that 
"graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  of  very  high  quality  and 
are  also  perceived  to  be  of  very  high 
quality". 

III.  COMMENTARY 
Planning  within  this  very  important 
division  remains  incomplete.  We  are 
sympathetic  to  certain  difficulties: 
that  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
Dean's  office  and  that  planning  in  the 
School  must  be  coordinated  with 
both  professional  faculty  and  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  graduate  depart- 
ments, not  all  of  which  have  com- 
pleted their  planning.  As  a conse- 
quence, this  commentary  must  be 
brief  and  general.  The  Subcommittee 


notes  that  a number  of  its  questions  to 
the  School  have  not  yet  been 
answered. 

In  the  September  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  the 
School  reported  on  a number  of 
"specific  initiatives  and  plans 
underway  or  under  discussion" 
within  the  division  in  addition  to  the 
"traditional  tasks  that  the  School  has 
been  doing".  The  letter  does  not  pur- 
port to  set  out  in  priority  order  a com- 
prehensive statement  of  objectives 
for  the  next  five  years.  It  is  an  agenda 
for  planning  rather  than  a plan  that 
outlines  and  explains  the  methods  by 
which  the  School  proposes  to  reach  its 
objectives.  However,  the  letter  raises 
matters  of  such  importance  and  com- 
plexity that  it  underlines  the  need  for 
the  School  to  develop  a comprehen- 
sive planning  document  as  soon  as 
possible.  Later  in  this  Report  it  is 
suggested  that  the  University  treat 
the  development  of  such  a document 
as  a matter  of  urgent  priority  in  its 
future  planning.  Although  the  pres- 
ent state  of  planning  in  the  School 
does  not  permit  much  specific  com- 
ment by  the  Subcommittee,  it  does 
suggest  that  the  following  questions 
and  issues  are  among  the  important 
matters  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

1 What  does  the  School  consider  its 
role  in  planning  to  be  in  relation  to 
the  graduate  departments  across  the 
University?  The  Subcommittee  notes 
the  School's  intention  to  devolve 
more  authority  and  responsibility  to 
graduate  departments  for  the  sake  of 
giving  more  effort  in  the  School  to 
creative  administration.  Most  plan- 
ning is  currently  done  in  the  depart- 
ments. Does  creative  administration 
imply  a larger  role  in  graduate  pro- 
gram planning  for  the  School? 

2 What  does  the  School  consider 
should  be  the  role  of  institutes, 
centres  and  programs?  Some  insti- 
tutes or  centres  have  developed  an 
enlarged  academic  role  and  become 
departments.  Others  are  constituted 
simply  as  bases  for  research.  Yet 
others  combine  research  emphases 
with  academic  programs  not  neces- 
sarily leading  to  degrees  awarded  by 
the  centre  or  institute.  To  what  extent 
should  the  University  regard  its 
commitment  to  these  units  as  a per- 
manent one?  Should  departmental 
status  be  an  objective,  or  should 
centres,  institutes  and  programs  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  for 
maintenance  or  discontinuance?  Are 
there  other  criteria  which  should  be 
applied  beyond  the  one  stated,  the 
criterion  of  excellence? 

3 The  School  has  advanced  a draft 
proposal  for  an  Institute  of  Advanced 
Studies  "to  reinforce  and  develop 
high  quality  research  of  a free,  or 
curiosity-oriented  nature".  The 
School's  proposal  is  characterized  as  a 
"statement  of  intent"  rather  than  a 
"detailed,  final  plan".  The  Subcom- 
mittee agrees  with  this  characteriza- 
tion of  the  proposal  and  recommends 
that  the  School  should  provide  the 
University  with  a far  more  detailed 
plan  to  make  possible  some  respon- 
sible judgements  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  such  an  institute. 
One  serious  consideration  should  be 
the  extent  to  which  such  an  institute 
may  duplicate  a great  deal  of  what  the 
University  already  does  in  support- 
ing research  which  is  free,  curiosity- 
oriented,  and  of  high  quality.  The 
University's  designation  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  and  much  of  what  now 
takes  place  in  centres  and  institutes 
constitute  "advanced  studies"  of  the 
kind  described.  The  Subcommittee 
suggests  the  School  should  make  en- 
tirely clear  how  the  proposed  insti- 
tute would  be  better  than  or  wholly 
different  from  what  now  takes  place. 

4 The  School  states  as  a long-term 
priority  a need  for  a graduate  complex 
when  capital  funds  again  become 
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available.  as  eventually  they  will". 
I'he  Subcommittee  is  not  clear  why 
the  School  perceives  a need  for  such  a 
complex.  It  the  School's  role  is  essen- 
tially an  administrative  one  and  its 
programmatic  role  is  to  become  even 
more  limited,  the  Subcommittee  has 
difficulty  in  understanding  what  goal 
is  to  be  served  by  putting  the  School’s 
offices  and  all  the  centres  and  insti- 
tutes into  one  complex.  The  Sub- 
committee also  notes  that  some  resi- 
dential accommodation  for  graduate 
students  is  proposed  but  the  School 


I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
presents  academic  programs  to  stu- 
dents who  are  not  seeking  a diploma 
or  degree  from  the  University  and  in 
doing  so  draws  upon  the  academic 
resources  of  a wide  number  of  Uni- 
versity divisions  and  departments. 
Because  its  curriculum,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  multi-disciplinary,  it  is  con- 
sidered a University- wide  division 
analogous  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Because  its  courses  are  non- 
credit courses,  the  analogy  stops 
short  of  stating  more  than  an  organi- 
zational similarity. 

The  School  was  formally  estab- 
lished in  1974,  as  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  reports  and  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  part-time 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
These  reports  are  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Extension  (July,  1970); 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  (Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science)  to  Advise  on 
the  Improvement  of  the  Part-time 
Degree  Program  in  Arts  and  Science 
(April,  1972); 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  to 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
(1973); 

Report  to  the  Provost  from  the 
Steering  Committee  (Kelly  Commit- 
tee), letter  dated  January  15, 1975 
(recommending  aims  and  objectives 
for  the  School  and  proposing  the 
composition  and  responsibility  for 
the  Council  of  the  School). 

The  establishment  of  the  School 
was  the  outcome  of  the  University's 
decision  to  integrate  full-  and  part- 
time  degree  studies  and  to  provide 
part-time  degree  students  with  a base 
in  what  is  now  Woodsworth  College. 
Non-credit  courses  are  still  provided 
by  a number  of  divisions  but  the  Uni- 
versity's 1974  decision  effected  the 
establishment  of  a central  program 
unit  in  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  Since  that  time,  the  Univer- 
sity has  used  the  terms  "continuing 
education"  or  "continuing  studies" 
to  refer  to  non-credit  courses  and 
programs  or  to  programs  and  courses 
"not  leading  to  a degree,  diploma  or 
certificate"  of  the  University. 

The  School's  administrative  offices, 
registrarial  services  and  a resource 
centre  (books,  tapes  and  audio-visual 
aids),  are  located  at  158  St.  George 
Street.  The  School's  programs  are 
provided  in  a number  of  locations, 
most  frequently  in  University  class- 
rooms, and  evening  and  summer 


does  not  discuss  an  unmet  demand 
for  additional  graduate  residences. 

As  is  doubtless  apparent,  the  Sub- 
committee has  more  questions  than  it 
does  specific  comment,  because  the 
School  has  ifbt  developed  or  ordered 
its  objectives  and  priorities  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  University  a cohe- 
rent plan.  The  Subcommittee's  advice 
to  the  University  and  to  the  School  is 
that  no  decisions  should  be  made  on 
new  thrusts  until  it  is  clear  what  ob- 
jectives they  will  meet  and  what 
priorities  they  are  assigned. 


scheduling  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  The  School  makes  use  of 
space  scheduled  through  Central 
Room  Allocation  but  on  occasion 
rents  space  in  buildings  elsewhere  in 
the  city.  Because  the  School  pays  an 
annual  sum  to  the  University  to  cover 
some  of  the  overhead  costs  charge- 
able to  its  use  of  University  facilities, 
space-use  costs  are  a continuing 
charge  to  the  School's  budget. 

The  permanent,  full-time  staff  of 
the  School  includes  a director,  two 
assistant  directors  (one  for  finance 
and  student  services,  one  for  program 
support  and  evaluation),  a secretary 
(who  is  one  of  the  assistant  directors) 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  School, 
and  certain  full-time  program  coor- 
dinators. Other  program  coor- 
dinators are  part-time  and  are  cross- 
appointed  from  academic  divisions  of 
the  University.  Support  respon- 
sibilities are  allocated  to  staff  respon- 
sible for  registration  and  informa- 
tion, promotion,  mailing  and  print-  ' 
ing,  on  and  off  campus  program  sup- 
port and  an  educational  testing  ser- 
vice. Total  administrative  staff  in 
1979-80  numbers  30  budgeted  FTEs. 
Most  teaching  in  the  School  is  done 
by  individual  part-time  ad  hoc 
short-term  stipendiary  or  contractual 
appointments  not  requiring  normal 
University  approvals  but  the  School 
maintains  a "core  academic  staff" 
which  in  1979-80  numbers  8.31 
budgeted  FTEs.  These  include  the 
School's  permanent  program  coor- 
dinators and  some  cross- 
appointments from  other  University 
divisions. 

The  School's  1979-80  expense 
budget  was  approximately  $1.9  mill- 
ion, with  $947,142  committed  for 
academic  stipends  and  $471,757  for 
non-academic  salaries.  Continuing 
studies  enrolments  do  not  contribute 
to  the  University's  formula  income 
and  the  University  has,  in  principle, 
required  that  the  School's  program 
recover  all  the  costs  of  the  School's 
operation.  Until  recently,  the  School, 
in  common  with  other  University  di- 
visions, was  limited  in  the  proportion 
of  the  budget  surpluses  it  could  carry 
forward  to  a new  budget  year;  cur- 
rently, the  School,  with  other  divi- 
sions, may  carry  forward  the  total  un- 
spent balance  remaining  at  the  end  of 
a budget  year  but  should  also  absorb 
any  net  deficits.  Periodically,  the 
University  has  forgiven  deficits  in 
School  programs. 

Continuing  studies  — in  terms  of 
both  programs  and  enrolments  — 


have  been  growing  steadily  at  the 
University.  By  far  the  bulk  of  con- 
tinuing studies  courses  and  programs 
are  planned,  administered,  financed 
and  provided  through  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies.  In  1977-78,  the 
School  mounted  287  courses  for 
14,802  registrants.  In  1978-79,  the 
School  provided  courses  to  over 
15,000  students.  (Continuing  studies 
activities  in  18  other  divisions  or  col- 
leges registered  at  least  another 
15,000  or  more.) 

By  Statistics  Canada  classifications, 
the  School's  courses  fell  into  three 
types:  professional  development 
courses  leading  to  a diploma  from  a 
professional  association  or  organiza- 
tion, professional  development 
courses  not  leading  to  a formal  dip- 
loma, and  "general  interest"  courses. 
In  1977-78,  each  of  the  two  profes- 
sional development  categories  regis- 
tered about  5,000  students,  while  the 
"general  interest"  courses  attracted 
about  4,000  students.  Again  using 
Statistics  Canada  categories,  courses 
and  programs  were  distinguished  in 
terms  of  instructional  methods:  cor- 
respondence courses,  class/lecture 
courses  and  seminars,  workshops  or 
institutes.  The  time  allocated  to  com- 
pletion of  courses  ranged  from  one- 
day  seminars  to  150  hours  for  certain 
language  courses,  while  the  corre- 
spondence courses  provided  to  sev- 
eral thousand  students  are  generally 
not  described  in  terras  of  contact 
hours. 

The  School's  own  categorization  of 
its  programs  tends  to  follow  discipli- 
nary groupings,  although  not  con- 
sistently. The  School's  most  recent 
organization  of  programs  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Education  Studies 
Administration  Studies 
Engineering  Studies 
Life,  Science,  Environmental,  and 

Forestry  Studies 
Liberal  and  Professional  Studies 
French  Studies 

English  as  a Second  Language  Studies 
Special  Interest  Studies 
Independent  Studies 
This  grouping  reflects  emphases  of 
the  School  in  terms  of  size  of  program 
and  the  need  for  special  expertise,  as 
in  the  English  as  a Second  Language 
program. 

Demographic  data  supplied  by  the 
School  tend  to  demonstrate  that  close 
to  90  percent  of  the  students  regis- 
tering in  classroom-based  courses  in 
the  school  have  secondary  school  or 
higher  diplomas  and  that  about  50 
percent  have  university  baccalaureat 
or  post-baccalaureate  degrees.  About 
half  of  the  School's  registrants  in  any 
year  have  previously  taken  non- 
degree courses  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
School's  registrants  are  between  20 
and  45  years  of  age  but  tend  to  be 
younger  in  the  administration 
studies  program  area  and  older  in 
general  interest  courses.  Female  stu- 
dents have  increased  as  a percentage 
of  registrants  at  the  School  and  now 
are  about  half  of  the  student  body. 
Most  students  (70  percent)  live  within 
10  miles  of  the  St.  George  campus; 
most  have  received  their  most  recent 
educational  certification  in  Canada; 
one-fourth  are  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  About  40  percent  are 
studying  in  a "recognized  program" 
geared  to  professional  development, 
preponderantly  in  administrative 
and  engineering  studies. 

II.  OBJECTIVES  AND  COALS 
The  School  presented  a Stage  I plan- 
ning statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
in  April  1978,  together  with  a number 
of  appendices  describing  the  School's 
programs  and  discussing  principles 
of  adult  learning.  The  School's  stater 
ment  also  raised  a number  of  issues 
related  to  University  policies  and  the 


continuing  education  activities  of 
other  divisions.  Some  of  the  issues 
appeared  to  constitute  impediments 
to  long-range  planning  in  the  School. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the* 
Vice-President  Research  and 
Planning,  the  Subcommittee  agreed 
in  principle  in  June  1978  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a working  group  to  re- 
view plans  and  priorities  for  con- 
tinuing education  throughout  the 
University  and  in  September  1978 
approved  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  for  a joint 
administration-Subeommittee 
working  group. 

The  working  group's  first  report. 
Part  A,  received  by  the  Subcommittee 
and  transmitted  to  the  School  in  May 
1979,  analyzed  a number  of  planning 
issues  and,  based  on  those  analyses, 
made  a number  of  recommendations 
designed  to  assist  the  School  with  its 
planning.  It  suggested  the  School 
consider  itself  a component  of  a 
University-wide  network  of  con- 
tinuing education  rather  than  an 
overseer  of  all  continuing  education 
at  the  University.  It  urged  the  School 
to  define  and  rank  its  objectives  (in 
particular  to  provide  an  operating 
definition  for  "continuing  educa- 
tion") and  suggested  as  a planning  - 
thrust  that  the  School  consider  what 
programs  and  services  it  could  pro- 
vide on  behalf  of  other  divisions  in  a 
co-operative  network.  The  Part  A re- 
port also  stated  several  principles  on 
which  the  working  group  would  base 
specific  recommendations  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  second  report. 

The  Part  B report,  completed  in 
September  1979  and  directed  to  the 
administration,  contained  a number 
of  recommendations  affecting  Uni- 
versity policies  and  suggestions  for 
implementation,  several  of  which 
would  affect  the  School  directly. 
Continuing  education  courses  should 
be  of  university  level  and  quality;  the 
School  should  seek  approval  from  the 
appropriate  academic  divisions  for 
the  academic  content  of  the  courses 
and  for  instructional  appointments; 
every  division  should  appoint  a con- 
tinuing education  coordinato'r  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  relation- 
ships with  the  School;  the  School 
should  redevelop  its  services  as  an 
incentive  to  divisions  to  make  use  of 
them;  the  School  should  be  desig- 
nated to  be  the  principal  information 
base  for  all  continuing  education  ac- 
tivity and  to  be  specifically  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  program  report- 
ing and  enrolment  statistics  reporting 
from  all  divisions;  while  the  principle 
of  full-cost  recovery  should  be 
reaffirmed,  the  administration 
should  consider  a special  subsidy  to 
the  School  from  operating  funds  to 
support  the  cost  of  one  or  more  posi- 
tions clearly  identifiable  with  new 
program  development  in  program 
areas  other  than  continuing  profes- 
sional education.  At  this  writing,  the 
administration  has  not  had  time  to 
respond  to  the  Part  B report. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  School  com- 
pleted work  on  a statement  of  general 
objectives  in  the  fall  of  1978  as  set 
forth  below.  The  Part  A report  sug- 
gested, and  the  Subcommittee  re- 
quested, a ranking  for  these  objec- 
tives and  the  development  of  a plan 
for  their  implementation.  At  this 
writing,  the  Subcommittee  has  had 
no  response  from  the  School.  The 
general  objectives,  as  presented  to  the 
administration,  are  as  follows: 

General  Objectives 

The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  ad- 
dresses itself  essentially  to  the  learn- 
ing interests  and  needs  of  those 
adults  who,  while  no  longer  primarily 
identifiable  as  "students",  choose 
voluntarily  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
unusually  broad  resources  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  but  apart  from 
pursuit  of  formal  University  accredi- 


School  of  Continuing  Studies  (3.4.2) 

78- 79  enrolment 15,578  (part-time) 

79- 80  fte  academic  staff  8.31 

77-78  Instructional  Activity  Index (none  available) 

79-80  Budget  gross  expense  $ 1.9  million 

academic  salaries 51.0% 

other  salaries 25.4 

equipment .5 

supplies  19.0 

benefits * 4.1 

Divisional  gross  expense  as  % of  total 

University  gross  expense .8% 

79-80  Space  (net  assignable  square  metres) 909 

Divisional  space  as  a % of  total  University  space  . .2% 
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tation.  The  School  is  responsible  for 
programs  of  the  University  which  do 
not  lead  to  a degree,  certificate  or 
diploma  of  the  University.  However, 
organizations  and  agencies  outside 
the  University  may  and  do  grant  for- 
mal certification  for  skills  and  com- 
petencies acquired  through  the  pro- 
grams of  the  School. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies,  formulated 
with  reference  to  the  General  Objec- 
tives of  the  University,  are: 
x To  promote  a commitment  to  life- 
long learning  as  a personal  and 
societal  benefit. 

2 To  expand  access  to  University  and 
community  learning  resources  by 
providing  appropriate  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  enter  or  re-enter 
University  studies,  apart  from  pur- 
suit of  formal  University  accredita- 
tion. 

3 To  enlarge  and  define  the  interface 
between  the  University  and  the 
community-at-large,  and  to  foster 
their  mutual  support  and  under- 
standing. 

4 To  extend  the  University  into  the 
community-at-large,  through  a coor- 
dinated program  of  continuing  edu- 
cation, as  a resource  for  addressing 
societal  needs  and  problems. 

5 To  create  an  awareness  of  the  op- 
portunities for  participation  both  as 
learner  and  as  teacher  in  continuing 
education. 

6 To  promote  improvement  in  the 
teaching/learning  processes,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  adult 
learner. 

7'  To  establish  and  maintain  pro- 
grams with  academic  standards  that 
are  appropriate  to  continuing  educa- 
tion and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

8 To  develop  a coherent 
University-wide  policy  in  relation  to 
continuing  education. 

9 To  serve  within  the  University,  in 
co-operation  with  its  various  divi- 
sions, as  a medium  of  information, 
communication  and  coordination 
concerning  continuing  education. 

10  To  promote,  in  collaboration  with 
the  various  other  post-secondary  and 
alternative  educational  institutions 
and  programs,  thoughtfully  con- 
ceived, constructive,  effectively  co- 
ordinated and  administered  policies 
for  continuing  education. 

III.  COMMENTARY 
The  planning  process  in  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  is  incomplete. 
The  Subcommittee  understands  that 
the  School  did  not  wish  to  respond  to 
the  working  group's  Part  A report 
until  it  had  received,  for  information 
as  agreed  with  the  working  group, 
the  Part  B report  which  was  intended 
as  advice  to  the  administration.  Al- 
though the  Subcommittee  under- 
stands the  School's  hesitation  to  re- 
spond while  it  knew  that  a further 
report  was  forthcoming,  the  Sub- 
committee regrets  that  the  commen- 
tary is  an  interim  one,  prepared  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a specific  response 
by  the  School.  The  Part  B report  has 
also  been  provided  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  information;  the  commen- 
tary reflects  a number  of  points  made 
in  both  working  group  reports. 

From  information  developed  by  the 
working  group,  it  is  evident  that  a 
number  of  divisions  expect  to  expand 
their  continuing  education  activities 
in  response  to  a growing  need  for 
professional  upgrading  or  to  re- 
quirements for  professional  licensing 
and  accreditation.  In  at  least  the  area 
of  professional  continuing  education, 
programs  are  likely  increasingly  to 
become  the  responsibility  of  depart- 
ments'and  divisions  in  the  profes- 
sional faculties  rather  than  the  result 
of  ad  hoc  arrangements  with  a few 
instructors  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular areas.  It  is  therefore  particu- 
larly timely  that  the  policies  and 


practices  of  the  University  in  con- 
tinuing education  have  been  re- 
examined by  the  working  group. 

The  working  group  reports 
identified  a number  of  issues  of  im- 
portance for  long-range  planning  in 
the  School  as  well  as  for  other  divi- 
sions active  in  continuing  education. 
The  Subcommittee  comments  on 
some  of  these  issues  under  three 
headings: 

Objectives  for  continuing  education 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies' 
statement  of  its  objectives. has  been 
quoted  above.  The  School  now  needs 
to  indicate  the  priorities  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  of  these  objectives  and 
to  prepare  a plan  for  their  implemen- 
tation. This  involves  setting  specific 
goals  to  be  reached  over  five  years 
which  are  consistent  with  its  objec- 
tives and  with  University  objectives 
for  continuing  education.  The  work- 
ing group's  Part  B report  has  pro- 
posed that  the  University's  objectives 
should  be  as  follows: 

1 The  University  should  provide  ser- 
vice to  the  community-at-large  and  to 
the  professions  in  a network  of  formal 
and  informal  continuing  education 
courses  and  programs  which  are  con- 
sistent with  University  disciplines 
and  academic  resources. 

2 The  quality  of  the  University's 
continuing  education  courses  and 
programs  should  be  consistent  with 
the  University's  General  Objectives 
and  its  standards  of  excellence. 

3 The  University  should  encourage 
all  divisions  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
vision of  continuing  education 
courses  and  programs. 

Organization 

The  working  group  was  asked  to  con- 
sider how  continuing  education 
should  be  organized,  in  terms  of  as- 
surance of  quality,  efficiency  of  oper- 
ation, provision  of  services,  de- 
velopment and  promotion,  coordi- 
nation and  management.  The  Sub- 
committee concurs  with  the  working 
group's  recommendation  that  there 
should  continue  to  be  a central  unit, 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
which  can  serve  as  "a  facilitator  and 
coordinator"  and  which  can  "develop 
and  maintain  services  and  programs 
on  behalf  of  other  academic  divisions 
of  the  University"  if  those  divisions 
so  desire.  The  working  group  also 
recommends  that  when  programs  are 
provided  by  the  School,  these  should 
in  all  cases  be  referred  for  approval  of 
academic  content  and  staffing  to  the 
appropriate  academic  division.  The 
practice  of  the  School  has  been  to  seek 
consultation  with  divisions  regard- 
ing its  programs  on  a voluntary  basis 
where  it  has  established  consultative 
relationships  but  divisional  approv- 
als have  not  heretofore  been  re- 
quired. The  working  group  also  sug- 
gests another  form  of  academic  re- 
view to  be  made  annually  by  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost  for  his 
subsequent  report  to  Governing 
Council,  for  all  continuing  education 
programs  provided  in  the  University, 
with  the  School  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating the  collection  of  divisional 
reports  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
Provost. 

The  School  as  a,central  unit  has  also 
been  advised  to  redevelop  and  make 
available  to  divisions  services  which 
should  be  attractive  to  them:  market 
analysis,  program  and  materials  de- 
velopment, registrarial  services  and 
perhaps  others.  Because  of  its  central 
position,  the  School  has  also  been  ad- 
vised that  it  could  play  a special  role 
in  the  planning,  development  and 
coordination  of  interdivisional  and 
multi-disciplinary  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  and  courses.  The 
working  group  has  urged  that  the 
School  clarify  its  own  organizational 
structure. 


Financial  principles 
Because  continuing  education  enrol- 
ments do  not  contribute  to  formula 
income  support  for  universities,  few 
institutions  in  the  province  depart 
from  the  principle  that  continuing 
education  programs  should  be  con- 
ducted on  an  income/expense  recov- 
ery basis.  The  working  group  sug- 
gests the  principle  should  be 
reaffirmed  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  the  Subcommittee  concurs. 
The  principle  has  been  applied  with 
some  flexibility  in  the  past  and  the 
working  group's  suggestion  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  a specific  ex- 
ception for  the  School,  as  a subsidy 
directed  toward  assistance  with  new 
program  development,  is  one  the 
Subcommittee  supports.  The  admin- 
istration's response  to  the  suggestion 
will  depend  on  how  well  and  carefully 
the  School  is  able  to  identify  a posi- 
tion or  positions  associated  entirely 
with  new  program  development.  The 
suggestion  would  permit  the  School 
to  set  fees  for  courses  at  a level  which 


UNIVERSITY- WIDE  ISSUES 

The  objectives,  plans  and  priorities  of 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  University 
have  been  stated,  and  commented 
upon,  in  the  preceding  section  of  the 
report.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  inte- 
grate divisional  plans  into  University 
plans  and  examine  those  issues 
which  cross  all  or  most  divisions. 

In  this  section  we  shall  first  restate 
the  approved  "General  Objectives  of 
the  University  of  Toronto"  and  com- 
ment upon  them  briefly  in  light  of  our 
three-year  planning  experience.  We 
shall  then  address  a number  of 
University-wide  issues  identified  by 
us  under  the  headings  of  physical  re- 
sources, human  resources,  financial 
considerations  and  academic  consid- 
erations recognizing  that  they  are  all 
interrelated.  In  Section  5 we  shall 
attempt  to  state  University  goals  and 
priorities  and  our  views  on  future 
planning. 

General  Objectives  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  (4.1) 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  approved  on 
October  18, 1973  the  following  gen- 
eral objectives  for  the  University  of 
Toronto: 


1.  Functions 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  fulfil, 
in  co-operation  with  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  Ontario,  the 
following  specific  functions: 

(a)  Learning  and  Teaching 

Not  merely  a transfer  of  informa- 
tion, this  function  has  as  its  main 
object  the  intellectual,  cultured,  and 
professional  development  of  indi- 
viduals. Man's  intellectual  heritage 
must  be  communicated  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  will  generate  an 
infectious  eagerness  for  ideas  and  a 
love  of  truth.  This  function  also  in- 
volves the  open  communication  of 
knowledge  within  the  University 
community  and  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  society. 

(b)  The  Expansion  of  Knoivledge 
New  knowledge  is  generated 
through  the  critical  analysis  and 
creative  synthesis  of  existing  in- 
formation as  well  as  through 
research. 

(c)  The  Integration  of  Knoivledge 
By  bringing  together  within  its 
community  a wide  range  of  intel- 
lectual activities  the  University 
performs  the  increasingly  impor- 
tant and  difficult  task  of  integrating 
the  various  specialized  branches  of 
study  into  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge. 


does  not  include  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping those  courses.  An  addi- 
tional suggestion  the  Subcommittee 
supports  is  that  the  School  undertake 
to  average  or  spread  out  its  risks  by 
averaging  the  fees  it  charges  for 
courses  within  program  areas.  The 
School's  normal  practice  at  present  is 
to  set  the  fee  for  a course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  costs  associated  with 
that  course.  The  recommendation 
would  effect  a standard  fee  by  cal- 
culating the  costs  associated  with  a 
group  of  courses  and  averaging  them. 

The  Subcommittee  concludes  its 
comments  by  noting  that  implemen- 
tation of  several  of  the  working  group 
recommendations  requires  their  ac- 
ceptance by  the  administration  and 
will  involve  changes  in  several 
policies  and  practices.  One  specific 
change  to  clarify  responsibilities  in 
terms  of  programs  provided  by  other 
divisions  will  involve  Governing 
Council  approval  of  a proposed  revi- 
sion in  the  School  Council's  constitu- 
tion. 


(d)  The  Application,  of  Knowledge 
The  University  has  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities to  contribute  to  un- 
derstanding the  problems  of 
society  and  to  offer  leadership  in 
the  application  of  knowledge,  in  a 
sensitive,  responsible,  and  flexible 
way,  to  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. Closely  related  to  the  teach- 
ing and  research  functions,  this 
function  implies  also  involvement 
with  society  in  the  dual  role  of  critic 
and  resource. 

(e)  The  Preservation  of  Knowledge 
The  University  has  a responsibility 
to  preserve  and  refine  what  is 
known  from  the  past,  not  only  in  its 
library  but  through  its  support  for 
subjects  with  little  obvious  con- 
temporary relevance. 

2.  Fields  of  Knowledge 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  main- 
tain a breadth  of  endeavour  and  will 
fulfil,  again  in  co-operation  with 
other  universities  and  colleges  in 
Ontario,  some  or  all  of  the  functions 
in  1 . above  in  each  broad  field  of 
knowledge,  including  the  following: 

(a)  Social  sciences 

(b)  Humanities 

(c)  Physical  sciences 

(d)  Life  sciences 

(e)  Professions 

(f)  Graduate  studies  in  these  fields 

3.  Interdisciplinary  Approaches 

(a)  The  University  of  Toronto  will 
undertake  special  responsibilities  for 
the  integration  of  knowledge  by 
making  a deliberate  attempt  to  avoid 
the  narrowness  and  loss  of  perspec- 
tive which  can  be  associated  with 
specialization,  and  to  develop  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  the  creative 
synthesis  of  disparate  fields. 

(b)  The  University  of  Toronto  will 
take  special  initiatives  in  selecting 
local  and  national  problems  to  which 
its  resources  of  expertise  can  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  from  appropri- 
ate ad  hoc  interdisciplinary  bases. 

4.  Excellence 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  estab- 
lish and  maintain,  in  all  of  its  ac- 
tivities, the  highest  standards  of 
scholarly  and  instructional  excel- 
lence. 

5.  Organization 

The  University  of  Toronto  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  an  internal  structure 
that  will  realize  a diverse,  flexible, 
and  decentralized  academic,  physical 
and  social  environment,  in  order  that, 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by 
these  objectives,  the  members  of  the 
University  may  enjoy  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  the  excitement  of 
ideas,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  satis- 
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faction  of  personal  and  community 
development. 

tv  Responsibility 
The  University  of  Toronto  will, 
through  critical  examination  of  its 
own  activities  and  through  co- 
operative action  with  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  Ontario,  ensure 
that  the  University's  obligations  to 
the  people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  Canada  are  responsibly 
fulfilled,  and  that  its  financial  re- 
quirements do  not  grow  at  a rate  ex- 
ceeding the  normal  economic  capac- 
ity of  Ontario.  An  integral  part  of  this 
responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  funds 
granted  to  the  University  are  wisely 
and  effectively  expended  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  University's  purposes  and 
that  the  University's  demands  upon 
the  province  are  kept  within  reason- 
able limits  and  justified  by  the  quality 
of  its  endeavours. 


These  general  objectives  of  the 
University  were  approved  in  1973,  six 
years  ago.  In  the  light  of  the  perceived 
need  to  plan  for  the  University  in 
terms  of  five-year  periods,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  experienced  by 
the  University  since  1973,  the  Univer- 
sity might  well  consider  whether 
these  general  objectives  are  still  those 
relevant  for  1980-85.  In  particular,  the 
Subcommittee  suggests  that  under 
''Functions''  an  addition  might  be 
made,  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Dis- 
semination could  be  shown  to  have 
two  forms:  through  the  medium  of 
publication  by  which  the  results  of 
learning  and  research  are  distributed 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world; 
through  the  medium  of  continuing 
education  at  the  University  by  which 
these  results  are  made  available  to  a 
learning  society.  The  Subcommittee's 
report  pays  considerable  attention  to 
continuing  education  and  the  preoc- 
cupation with  it  evident  in  many 
areas  of  the  University  seems  to  war- 
rant specific  reference  to  it  in  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  University. 

The  University's  general  objec- 
tives, whether  those  of  1973  or  with 
amendments,  must  be  translated  into 
stated  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
next  five  years.  In  setting  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  University  of  To- 
ronto two  over-riding  considera- 
tions, in  tension  with  one  another, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  present,  con- 
tinuing financial  squeeze.  With  all 
the  good  will  in  the  world,  the  prov- 
ince is  unlikely  to.  be  able  to  relieve 
substantially  the  vice-grip  of  declin- 
ing budgets  (in  real  dollar  terms). 

(b)  The  second  consideration  is  the 
special  situation  of  this  University  as 
Canada's  dominant  institution  of 
higher  learning.  Through  its  size 
(46,000  students,  $300  million 
budget);  its  complexity;  its  unusual 
features  (the  largest  university  library 
building  in  the  world;  18  doctoral 
programs  unique  to  Canada,  etc.); 
and  its  quality  (to  list  programs 
judged  "the  best  in  Canada"  would 
require  a page),  the  University  of  To- 
ronto occupies  a pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  Canada.  If  the  University  is  to 
be  maintained  as  a world-class  uni- 
versity, and  we  believe  the  needs  of 
Canada  and  of  Ontario  demand  that  it 
not  be  allowed  to  decline  to  the  status 
of  just  another  large  urban  university, 
the  objective  of  maintaining  the 
quality  will  have  to  be  central  to  the 
planning  of  every  unit  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Much  thought  will  have  to  be 
given  not  only  to  efficient  manage- 
ment of  shrinking  resources  but  to 
finding  new  sources  of  support 
within  the  community. 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity's responsibilities  to  ensure  that 
funds  which  are  no  longer  sufficient 
to  support  all  of  its  undertakings  are 
spent  wisely  and  according  to  stated 
goals  and  priorities. 


Although  this  University  always 
faces  a great  many  difficult  practical 
problems  of  an  administrative  or 
academic  nature,  it  appears  possible 
to  group  a relatively  few  University- 
wide issues  of  a true  planning  nature. 
We  shall  try  to  identify  and  comment 
briefly  on  the  main  issues  which  have 
emerged  from  our  study  of  all  the  di- 
visional plans.  None  of  the  points  we 
make  is  new  but  even  though  some 
have  been  discussed  at  length  on 
other  occasions  we  think  there  is 
merit  in  setting  them  out  again  in  one 
place.  We  have  not  tried  to  provide 
solutions  to  all  of  these  issues.  Our 
main  task  was  to  stimulate  the  for- 
mulation of  divisional  plans  and  to 
assist  the  divisions  and  the  Univer- 
sity by  commenting  on  them. 

Physical  Resources  (4.2) 

Everyone  would  agree  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  physical  resources  of  this 
University  is  an  issue  of  grave  im- 
portance. We  have  heard  endlessly 
about  the  adverse  effects  of  the  recent 
years  of  financial  constraint  upon  the 
quality  of  all  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity's activities  and  existence.  Since 
teaching  and  research  are  the  basic 
functions  of  the  University,  many 
years  of  financial  difficulty  have, 
through  a perceived  necessity,  given 
primary  importance  to  the  human 


side  of  these  activities,  to  the  serious 
neglect  of  the  physical  element  in- 
volved in  them.  The  result  is  that  our 
physical  plant,  our  equipment  and 
our  libraries  are  not  being  properly 
maintained  or  replaced.  If  this  state  of 
affairs  is  permitted  to  continue,  the 
deterioration  will  become  irrever- 
sible and  the  University  will  face  dis- 
aster. A vice-chairman  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council  was  not  exaggerating 
when  he  observed  that  in  cutting 
back  in  these  areas  the  University  is 
"seriously  mortgaging  the  future". 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  more 
accurate  to  say  "has  mortgaged  the 
future  - and  foreclosure  is  looming". 

With  respect  to  equipment,  the 
following  table  will  illustrate  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  extent  to  which  the 
University's  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  and  replacement  of 
equipment  have  fallen  behind  the 
amounts  that  are  needed  to  provide 
for  reasonable  depreciation  of  our 
equipment  inventory.  Basically,  the 
table  indicates  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  that  the  Univer- 
sity does  spend  on  equipment 
maintenance  and  replacement  and 
the  amount  that  it  should  spend  given 
the  level  of  depreciation  normally 
recommended  for  university  equip- 
ment inventories. 


Equipment  Maintenance  and  Replacement  1974-79 


1974-75 

1975-76  1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1 . Replacement  value  of 
university  equipment 

Smillion  $million  $million  $million  $million 

inventory 

2.  Desirable  depreciation 

157.8 

177.3 

195.6 

213.4 

248.6 

@ 6.75  percent  annually* 

3.  Actual  expenditure 
for  equipment 

10.7 

12.0 

13.2 

14.4 

16.8 

a.  Operating  expenses 

4-7 

5-i 

3-9 

4.6 

4-7 

b.  Restricted  funds 

2.2 

3-i 

2.3 

2.8 

2-7 

c.  Total 

4.  Shortfall  from  desirable 
funding  for  depreciation 

6.9 

8.2 

6^ 

7-4 

7*4 

(line  2 - line  c), 

(3-8) 

(3-8) 

(7- °) 

(7-o) 

(9-4) 

5.  Cumulative  shortfall 

(7-6) 

(14.6) 

(21.6) 

(31.0) 

’"This  amount  is  based  on  appraisers'  estimates  of  the  average  life  of  University  equipment. 


It  is,  of  course,  difficult  and 
perhaps  somewhat  misleading  to 
apply  depreciation  in  an  industrial 
sense  to  university  equipment.  For 
this  reason  the  desirable  depreciation 
rate  that  we  have  used  is  low  in  com- 
parison with  industrial  inventories. 
Nevertheless,  the  annual  shortfall 
was  over  $9  million  in  1978-79  and 
the  cumulative  shortfall  is  $31  mil- 
lion. The  so-called  "mortgage"  is  in- 
deed large.  It  is  a real  mortgage  in  the 
sense  that  the  University  has,  in 
effect,  borrowed  from  its  equipment 
and  maintenance  budgets  in  order  to 
meet  financial  needs  elsewhere.  At 
some  point,  what  has  been  borrowed 
must  be  paid  back. 

With  respect  to  operating  expenses 
to  maintain  the  University's  physical 
plant,  the  situation  is  equally  grave. 
The  Physical  Plant  Department  esti- 
mates that  annual  maintenance  ex- 
penses should  be  about  1.3  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  University's  build- 
ings. Given  the  appraised  value  of  the 
buildings  and  other  structures  on  the 
St.  George  campus  alone,  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  spending  about  $7.6 
million  on  maintenance,  but  the  Uni- 
versity's operating  budget  for  the  St. 
George  campus  for  1979-80  allows 
only  $4.2  million  for  this  purpose. 

We  believe  that  part  of  the  overall 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
those  charged  with  the  annual  prep- 
aration of  central  and  divisional 
budgets  have  tended  to  concentrate 


upon  pressing  and  immediate 
operating  problems,  leaving  the  re- 
quirements of  physical  plant  upkeep 
and  equipment  replacement  to  the 
luck  of  some  future  year.  We  suggest 
that  planners  and  administrators  at  all 
levels  be  required  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  obsolete  and 
deteriorating  equipment  and 
facilities  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
orderly  and  continuing  replacement. 

We  are  encouraged  to  see  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  formulating 
the  1979-80  budget,  has  set  up  central 
funds  for  some  of  these  purposes. 
However,  it  is  still  necessary  that  the 
local  units,  the  divisions,  integrate 
these  elements  into  their  own  plan- 
ning. A budgetary  procedure  should 
be  developed  which  forces  divisions 
to  take  into  account  at  least  such  fac- 
tors as  depreciation  and  obsolescence 
and  to  be  properly  accountable  to  the 
future  for  the  commitments  they  are 
making  in  the  present. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  de- 
velop some  process  which  would 
cause  divisions  to  take  into  account  in 
some  way  the  space  and  utilities  costs 
of  their  operations.  These  costs  in 
most  cases  can  be  ascertained  but,  as 
matters  presently  stand,  a division 
can  make  plans  which  in  turn  make 
demands  upon  physical  space  and 
service  facilities  without  becoming 
directly  involved  in  the  cost/benefit 
analysis  which  should  accompany 
such  planning. 


The  University  does  not  have  a 
regular  system  for  reallocating  space 
among  divisions  in  order  to  meet 
changing  requirements  or  to  match 
optimally  the  uses  and  costs  of  space. 
Perhaps  there  should  be  such  a sys- 
tem. In  our  view  it  would  require  sev- 
eral stages,  beginning  with  a regular 
inventory  of  space  and  space  use. 
Although  the  University's  space  in- 
ventories are  comparatively  accurate 
and  current,  the  utilization  of  space  is 
not  as  well  documented.  Recent 
specific  utilization  studies  have  indi- 
cated some  major  mis-matches  be- 
tween space  allocation  and  space  use. 
But  to  correct  mis-allocations,  space 
standards  should  be  developed,  and, 
then,  an  information  system  de- 
signed to  monitor  and  control  future 
allocations.  All  of  this  will  require,  we 
recognize,  a major  decision  about 
the  re-allocation  of  space  and,  sub- 
sequently, an  annual  review  of  space 
utilization  and  further  re- allocation. 
The  decision  will  be  a major  one,  first, 
because  the  University's  academic 
and  administrative  divisions  take  a 
proprietary  view  of  the  space  that 
they  occupy  and,  second,  because  the 
process  of  annually  reviewing  and 
re-allocating  space  use  will  require 
some  additional  administrative 
support. 

None  of  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  an  overall  policy  and  plan  for 
managing  the  University's  space  re- 
sources. We  have  noted  several  divi- 
sions where  space  needs  seem  real 
and  urgent.  In  some  cases  these  needs 
are  expressed  within  the  context  of 
academic  programs  and  services  but 
in  other  cases  the  needs  are  less  well 
linked  to  programs  and  services. 
Similarly,  in  some  cases  the  divisions 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  cost  implica- 
tions, but  in  other  cases  the  divisions 
seem  unaware  or  unconcerned  about 
them.  In  the  future,  the  University's 
planning  procedures  should  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  a process  for 
properly  identifying  space  needs, 
their  costs  and  priorities  among 
them. 

Human  Resources  (4.3) 

The  single  greatest  resource  that  any 
university  has  is  its  people:  its 
academic  faculty,  its  technical  and 
administrative  staff,  and  its  students. 
In  this  section  we  focus  on  the 
academic  staff. 

On  a University-wide  basis,  we 
recognize  three  major  issues  regard- 
ing faculty:  first,  the  inability  of  the 
University  to  reduce  its  staff  comple- 
ment significantly  in  response  to 
lower  real  income  because  a large 
proportion  of  its  staff  is  tenured;  sec- 
ond, the  relative  inflexibility  of  a 
largely  tenured  staff  to  meet  shifting 
student  preference  for  academic  pro- 
grams and  courses;  and  third,  the 
gradual  aging  of  a teaching  staff  un- 
able to  renew  itself  through  continual 
junior  career  appointments  and  the 
resulting  need  for  large  scale  re- 
placements of  retiring  staff  about  20 
years  from  now. 

The  first  issue  has  focused  public 
attention  on  tenure*  which,  as  pres- 
ently defined  in  this  University,  in- 


*' Tenure"  i»defined  in  the  University's  "Pol- 
icy and  Procedures  on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments" in  the  following  terms: 

Tenure,  as  understood  herein,  is  the  holding 
by  a member  of  the  professorial  staff  of  the 
University  of  a continuing  full-time  ap- 
pointment which  the  University  has  relin- 
quished the  freedom  to  terminate  before  the 
normal  age  of  retirement  except  for  cause  and 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  Sections  28 
and  29  below. 

28.  Grounds  for  Termination 

The  appointment  of  a member  of  the 
teaching  staff  holding  tenure  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  University  prior  to  the 
normal  age  of  retirement  either  (A)  for 
cause,  which  means: 

(1)  persistent  neglect  of,  or  repeated  re- 
fusal without  sufficient  cause  to  carry 
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hibits  the  University  from  dismissing 
tenured  academic  staff  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons. Tenure,  however,  means  more 
than  job  security.  It  is  a contract  be- 
tween a faculty  member  and  the  Gov- 
erning Council  which  also  guarantees 
academic  freedom — the  right  to  teach 
and  to  engage  in  research  without 
political  or  ideological  interference. 
The  guarantee  of  academic  freedom 
may  be  overshadowed  by  the  job 
security  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  many  at 
this  time  of  financial  difficulty.  In  the 
Second  Interim  Report  we  stated  our 
concern  that  the  fiscal  crisis  is  now 
such  that  the  University  should  give 
consideration  to  the  issues  dealt  with 
in  Section  VI  of  the  Report  of  the  Task 
Force  to  Review  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures on  Academic  Appointments 
(the  Forster  Report).  Whatever  the 
formal  planning  structures  that  will 
be  adopted  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto to  consider  the  planning  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  Subcommittee, 
we  offer  the  following  general  com- 
ments on  a subject  which  is  serious 
and  will  continue  to  concern  the  in- 
stitution and  its  critics. 

Whether  dismissal  of  tenured  staff 
for  fiscal  reasons  would  be  in  the 
overall  interest  of  the  University 
communi  ty — even  from  a dispas- 
sionate resource  point  of  view — is  a 
very  real  question.  Assuming  that  the 
University  could  simply  "lay  off" 
staff  characterized  as  "surplus"  or 
"redundant",  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  even  make  a reasonable  esti- 
mate of,  the  number  who  might  be 
affected,  for  we  cannot  now  estimate 
what  criteria  would  be  acceptable  in 
defining  redundancy.  Therefore,  our 
comments  can  only  be  intuitive. 
Furthermore,  given  the  composition 
of  this  Subcommittee,  they  cannot  be 
free,  even  in  our  own  minds,  of  the 
suspicion  of  personal  bias  arising 
from  the  self-interest  of  the  majority 
of  us. 

In  addition  to  its  questionable  ef- 
fectiveness, a University  policy  to 
dismiss  tenured  academic  staff  for 
fiscal  reasons  would  undoubtedly 
lead  the  University  community  into 
another  protracted  debate  over  the 
very  hature  and  relevance  of  tenure, 
not  to  mention  the  difficulties  in  es- 
tablishing legally  binding  criteria  for 
such  dismissal.  The  direct  cost  of  liti- 
gation and  settlement  of  claims  would 
be  substantial  but  the  invisible  costs 
would  be  even  more  important.  The 
ultimate  costs — to  everyone — of  a 
confrontation  between  faculty  and 
the  University  on  tenure  would  be 
great  if  immeasurable.  We  doubt  that 
any  money  savings  over  the  long  run 
are  so  great  as  to  justify  this  risk. 

We  do,  however,  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  this  University,  together 
with  every  other  university,  has  the 
obligation  to  ensure  that  those  of  its 
staff  who  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  implied  in  the  award  of 
tenure  are  dismissed  for  cause.  The 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  pur- 
sued for  cause  is  very  small.  Although 
we  have  no  concrete  evidence  to  sup- 
port our  belief,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  there  are  cases,  in  this  University 
and  in  others,  that  should  have  been 


out,  reasonable  duties  assigned  by  the 
appropriate  academic  authority; 

(2)  inability  to  carry  out  reasonable  duties, 
except  for  reasons  falling  within  (B) 
below; 

(3)  failure  to  maintain  reasonable  compe- 
tence in  his  or  her  discipline,  includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  competence  in 
teaching  and  research; 

(4)  gross  misconduct; 

or  (B)  where,  without  fault  on  his  or  her 
part,  the  member  is  prevented  by  a cause  or 
matter  beyond  his  or  her  control  from  car- 
rying out  reasonable  duties,  including, 
without  limitation,  physical  or  mental  ill- 
ness or  injury,  except  where  and  so  long  as 
the  member  (or  his  or  her  legal  representa- 
tive) makes  no  claim  against  the  University 
for  salary  or  other  remuneration. 

Section  29  deals  with  procedures. 


pursued.  Arguments  about  the  high 
cost  of  doing  so  are  simply  not  accept- 
able reasons  for  not  proceeding.  It  is 
the  lack  of  action  by  universities  in 
this  regard  which  provides  some 
justification  for  public  criticism  and 
misunderstanding«of  the  nature  and 
validity  of  tenure. 

The  second  issue  is  that  of  staff 
flexibility  to  meet  shifting  student 
demands.  The  need  is  clear  for  the 
University  to  achieve  greater  staffing 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  its  academic 
resources.  In  this  regard  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  University  develop  a 
better  data  base  so  that  we  can  com- 
pare staff  loads  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. An  approximate  measure  of 
divisional  instructional  productivity 
currently  in  use  at  the  University  is 
the  instructional  activity  index.  The 
index  is  derived  by  dividing  work- 
load by  instructional  resources.  Re- 
sources are  expressed  by  the  number 
of  FTE  academic  positions  in  a divi- 
sion's base  operating  budget.  Work- 
load includes  enrolments  in  all  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  courses 
taught  by  a division;  supervision  of 
graduate  students;  and  any  clinical 
instruction  or  other  instructional 
activity  such  as  studio  teaching  or 
summer  teaching.  For  the  next  few 
years  most  divisions  must  meet  their 
objectives  with  the  human  resources 
they  now  have  or,  in  some  cases, 
make  do  with  fewer.  Divisions  and 
departments  having  established 
academic  priorities  must  ensure  that 
those  deemed  more  essential  can  be 
covered  adequately  with  available 
academic  staff.  This  will  undoubtedly 
require  some  intra-discipline  flexi-  ' 
bility.  We  repeat  the  comment  from 
our  Second  Interim  Report: 

. . . academic  staff  should  be  pre- 
pared to  be  flexible  in  their  sub- 
specializations within  their  discip- 
lines, and  departmental  chairmen 
must  insist  on  this  flexibility . . . We 
do  not  see  why,  in  most  cases,  an 
existing  member  of  the  department 
does  not  have  a sufficient  common 
knowledge-base  to  train  himself  or 
herself,  upon  reasonable  notice,  to 
teach  other  sub-areas  of  the  discip- 
line competently,  at  least  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  Special  short- 
term leaves  or  other  arrangements 
may  be  appropriate  so  that  staff  can 
prepare  or  take  graduate  level 
courses  to  reach  the  necessary  level 
of  competence,  but  these  would  be 
worthwhile  investments.  (3.2.2) 
The  third  issue  deals  with  the  need 
to  provide  a continuous  inflow  of 
vigorous  scholars.  Most  divisions  of 
the  University  have  absorbed  the 
major  portion  of  budget  cuts  in  recent 
years  by  not  replacing  retiring  or 
resigning  staff,  Where  new  faculty 
members  have  been  hired,  a 
significant  number  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a contractually-limited 
term  to  provide  financial  flexibility. 
Such  responses  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  short  range  but  if 
some  way  is  not  soon  found  to  assure 
the  continual  flow  of  newly  prepared 
university  teachers  into  the  profes- 
sion we  will  face  a problem  similar  to 
that  of  the  1960s,  namely  the  need  to 
recruit  from  outside  of  Canada  most 
of  the  new  generation  of  scholarly 
educators  to  replace  the  presently 
aging  cohort. 

In  the  long-run,  the  resolution  of 
these  planning  issues  will  be  of  cru- 
cial importance  for  the  future  of  the 
University.  We  do  not  have  solutions 
to  this  problem  but  we  suggest  some 
possible  approaches.  For  approxi- 
mately a decade,  the  reduction  of  staff 
through  retirements  and  resignations 
may  not  be  large  enough  to  make  pos- 
sible sufficient  appointments.  Seri- 
ous efforts  should  be  undertaken  to 
encourage  early  retirement  or  part- 
time  service.  In  a time  of  continuing 
inflation  this  will  be  a difficult  task. 


The  University  and  faculty  should 
work  together  to  develop  programs 
and  courses  in  areas  of  demonstrated 
educational  need  and  opportunity 
such  as  continuing  education  and 
third  world  teaching,  for  example. 

We  should  also  work  together  con- 
stantly and  consciously  to  reduce 
costs  in  all  areas  of  our  functioning 
and  consider  such  other  possibilities 
as  the  integration  of  overload  teach- 
ing into  a regular  workload.  In  these 
ways  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  begin  to  recruit  new  staff. 

Financial  Consideration  (4.4) 

Almost  all  of  the  University's  base 
budget  income  is  related  to  enrolment 
under  the  government's  Operating 
Grants  Formula  (formula  grants,  for- 
mula fees,  and  special  formula 
grants).  Approximately  85  percent  of 
base  budget  income  comes  from 
grants  and  13  percent  from  fees  al- 
though the  precise  proportions  may 
vary  from  year  to  year  according  to 
the  mix  of  enrolments  among  pro- 
grams. The  remaining  two  percent  of 
base  budget  income  is  derived  from 
unrestricted  endowment  income,  in- 
vestment income,  financial  charges  to 
ancillaries,  overhead  recoveries,  ad- 
ministrative service  charges,  rental  of 
University  property  and  fees  for  ap- 
plications and  registrations. 

The  Operating  Grants  Formula  de- 
termines the  grant  and,  in  effect,  the 
fee  that  the  University  receives  for 
each  student  who  is  enrolled.  The 
Operating  Grants  Formula  is  basic- 
ally an  allocative  system  of  program 
categories  and  weights.  The  weights 
are,  in  effect,  coefficients  that  are 
applied  to  each  program  category. 

The  University's  entitlement  under 
the  Formula  is  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  multiplication  of  enrol- 
ment in  each  of  its  programs  and  the 
weight  assigned  to  each  program. 

The  total  entitlement  is  then  multi- 
plied by  the  annual  value  of  the  Basic 
Income  Unit  (BIU)  and  Graduate 
Funding  Unit  (GFU)  to  produce  the 
University's  operating  grant,  less  the 
tuition  fees  component  of  the  basic 
income  units. 

Operating  grants  are  made  on  an 
institutional  basis  and  tuition  fees  are 
collected  as  general  university  in- 
come. There  are  no  direct  assign- 
ments of  income  to  programs,  nor  do 
the  Formula  weights  necessarily  rep- 
resent real  costs  of  programs.  The 
links  between  programs  and  income 
became  even  more  indirect  in  1976- 
1.977  when  the  Operating  Grants 
Formula  was  amended  to  include  a 
"discount/moving  average" 
mechanism. 

Initially  the  "discount/moving  av- 
erage" mechanism  was  introduced  to 
reduce  the  sensitivity  of  the  Formula 
to  enrolment  growth  and  to  reflect 
differences  between  average  and 
marginal  costs  of  enrolment.  More  re- 
cently, the  mechanism  has  been  con- 
tinued to  cushion  the  effects  of  de- 
clining enrolment  in  universities 
where  the  declines  have  been  pre- 
cipitous. In  either  situation,  the  "dis- 
count/moving average"  scheme  has 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  uni- 
versities whose  enrolments  were 
stable. 

The  "discount/moving  average" 
mechanism  operates  this  way.  For 
each  university,  an  Undergraduate 
Formula  Funding  Base  is  established 
by  taking  a three-year  average  of 
weighted  enrolment  in  the  years 
1974-1975  through  1976-1977.  The 
Undergraduate  Formula  Funding 
Base  remains  fixed.  Each  year  a sec- 
ond average  is  calculated  identically 
except  that  it  is  based  on  the  three 
years  immediately  previous.  The  sec- 
ond average  is  the  "moving  average". 
Each  university's  Formula  Funding 
entitlement  is  established  by  adding 
to  or  subtracting  from  the  Under- 


graduate Formula  Funding  Base  50 
per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the 
fixed  base  enrolment  and  the  "mov- 
ing average"  enrolment.  The  mecha- 
nism for  graduate  enrolment  is  iden- 
tical except  that  the  difference  in 
weighted  enrolment  between  the 
fixed  base  and  the  "moving  average" 
is  discounted  at  67  per  cent  for  doc- 
toral programs,  and  at  50  percent  for 
master's  programs.  Because  the  "dis- 
count/moving average"  mechanism 
operates  only  at  the  institutional 
level,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
precisely  the  amount  of  income 
which  a program  earns  under  the 
Formula. 

In  any  given  year,  then,  the  Uni- 
versity's base  budget  income  is  a 
combination  of  a grant  based  on  an 
average  of  enrolment  over  at  least 
.three  previous  years,  on  fees  income 
based  on  enrolment  in  the  current 
year,  and  on  the  value  of  basic  income 
units  (BIUs  and  GFUs)  determined 
annually  by  the  government. 

The  "base  budget  income"  is 
shown  in  the  University  budget  as 
"General  University  Income". 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  this  income 
that  is  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  In  1978-79 
this  income  amounted  to 
$192,745,721.  Information  on  income 
and  expense  is  given  in  the  table  over- 
leaf, reproduced  from  the  1978-79 
budget.  In  addition  to  base  budget 
income  the  University  had  other  in- 
come in  1978-79,  amounting  to 
$86,096,785.  The  allocation  of  these 
funds,  the  largest  amount  of  which 
($50  million)  comes  from  research 
grants  and  contracts,  is  not  directly 
controlled  and  allocated  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

This  summary  of  operating  income 
sources  clearly  indicates  the  degree  of 
dependency  of  this  University — and 
all  others — upon  government  for  its 
income.  Throughout  the  1970s  in 
Ontario,  the  rate  of  increase  in  gov- 
ernment funding  per  university  stu- 
dent has  covered  less  than  half  of  the 
cost  increases  due  to  inflation.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  Ontario  spends 
more  on  university  education  than 
any  other  province,  having  the  largest 
university  system,  it  is  also  true  that 
by  1976-77  Ontario  had  slipped  from 
first  to  sixth  place  among  the  prov- 
inces on  expenditure  in  dollars  per 
full-time  student.  More  recent  figures 
are  expected  to  show  that  Ontario's 
relative  position  has  continued  to 
deteriorate,  so  that  Toronto,  like 
other  Ontario  universities,  can  expect 
little  relief  as  long  as  the  provincial 
government  continues  its  program  of 
fiscal  constraint. 

Under  these  circumstances  univer- 
sities must  continue  to  press  their 
case  for  increased  funding  but  they 
must  also  face  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment appears  to  consider  itself  near 
the  political  limits  of  its  ability  to  re- 
spond. This  situation  may  change 
only  if  universities  collectively  are 
able  to  convince  the  public,  and 
through  it  the  government,  that 
further  investments  in  post- 
secondary education  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  everyone. 

Increases  in  fees,  the  second  largest 
component  in  our  income,  are 
another  possible  source  of  increased 
income.  This  issue  is  a difficult  one, 
even  after  stripping  away  instinctive 
emotional  reactions  either  way.  As- 
suming that  we  were  free  to  increase 
fees  without  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  grants,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  anything  close  to  a consensus  on 
this  campus  as  to  whether  fees  should 
be  increased,  by  how  much,  for  what 
programs.  The  share  of  university 
educational  costs  paid  directly  by 
students  through  fees  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  To  the  extent  that  this 
decline  may  have  resulted  in  greater 
access  to  university  education  for 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

BUDGET  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1971) 
(with  comparative  figures  tor  the  year  ended  April  30,  1978) 


INCOME 

General  University  income: 
Government  formula  grants 
Government  special  formula  grants 
Municipal  taxes 
Student  fees  (BIU  related) 
Endowment  income 
Interest  income 
Revenue  from  services  (except 
divisional  and  ancillaries) 


Divisional  income: 

Government  non-formula  grants 
Student  fees  (non-BIU  related) 
Endowment  income,  gifts  & 
non-government  grants 
Revenue  from  services 

Ancillary  enterprises 


Interest  on  capital  debentures 
Restricted  funds — assisted 
research  and  grants 


EXPENSE 

General  and  divisional  expense: 
Academic 
Academic  Services 
Campus  and  Student  Services 
Physical  Plant  maintenance 
and  services 

Physical  Plant  utilities  and  rent 
Alterations  and  renovations 
Funding  of  unfunded  pension 
liability 
Administration 
General  university 
Municipal  taxes 

Ancillary  enterprises 


Interest  on  capital  debentures 
Assisted  research  and  other 


BUDGET  NET  INCOME  (EXPENSE) 
ESTIMATED  UNDERSPENDING  & 
INCOME  VARIANCE 

ANTICIPATED  ACTUAL  NET  INCOME 

(expense) 


lower  income  groups,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered desirable.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  decline  in  income  from  fees  rep- 
resents a subsidy  to  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  more  and  results  in  de- 
priving universities  of  funds  needed 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  oper- 
ations. There  is  no  mathematical  for- 
mula that  we  know  of  to  help  weigh 
increased  difficulty  of  access  for  some 
of  the  potential  university  population 
against  a deteriorating  product  avail- 
able to  those  who  do  obtain  access. 
However,  the  issue  looms,  and  will 
have  to  be  solved  as  a political  deci- 
sion, either  by  the  University  com- 
munity or  the  wider  community.  We 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  debated 
somewhat  along  these  lines,  with  a 
minimum  of  "good  versus  evil" 
rhetoric.  Each  side  of  the  scales  is 
weighted  with  its  own  evils. 

Increased  support  from  our  alumni 
is  another  possible  source  of  assis- 
tance. It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  but  we  do  say  it,  that  we  cannot 
expect  much  from  alumni  who  were 
not  pleased  with  their  experience  at 
the  University.  Alumni  can  and  will 
assist  us,  not  only  with  financial  sup- 
port but  with  skills  and  experience, 
particularly  by  exercising  entre- 
preneurial skills  which  we  have  al- 
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lowed  to  grow  rusty  in  an  era  of  faith 
that  government  will  provide.  In 
looking  at  some  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  contemplating  their  close 
relationships  with  important  seg- 
ments of  the  private  economy,  both  in 
providing  trained  personnel  and  in 
carrying  out  research,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  why  these  divisions  are  not 
more  heavily  supported  by  that  sec- 
tion of  the  economy.  Are  we  making 
the  best  use  of  that  large  pool  of  our 
alumni,  who,  as  a glance  over  the 
workings  of  the  Governing  Council 
and  its  committees  will  indicate, 
stand  ready  to  help  us  with  their  time 
and  skills?  We  do  not  lack  alumni 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  how  and 
where  to  seek  financing  and  how  and 
where  to  tap  the  highest  levels  of  pri- 
vate sector  decision-making.  Alumni 
and  private  sources  can  help  at  the 
divisional  level  but  the  most  endur- 
ing financial  contribution  the  alumni 
can  make  to  the  University  is  in  en- 
dowment funding.  We  recommend 
renewed  emphasis  by  the  University 
in  this  area. 

A very  substantial  income  to  the 
University  community  is  from  re- 
search grants  and  contracts.  Govern- 
ments are  the  major  source  of  funding 
in  this  area  also  but  in  some  divisions 


industrial  research  funding  and  in- 
dustry /University  co-operative  ef- 
forts are  sizeable.  It  is  our  view  that 
increased  promotional  efforts  by  the 
University  in  the  area  of  contract  re- 
search should  be  undertaken.  The  In- 
novations Foundation,  recently  es- 
tablished by  Governing  Council,  is 
an  example  of  efforts  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  begun  to  make  in  this  di- 
rection. The  results  may  be  greater 
co-operation  with  industry  and  ad- 
ditional income  to  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Commitments  should  be 
made  by  the  University  to  divisions 
so  that  their  increased  activity  will 
result  in  increased  income  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  University's  general  in- 
come. In  this  regard,  it  is  important 
that  the  University  re-assess  its  over- 
head costs  and  raise  its  overhead  fee, 
currently  30  percent,  if  found 
necessary. 

In  our  reviews  of  divisions,  we 
have  heard  much  of  space  pressures. 
Sometimes  the  complaint  is  absolute 
lack  of  space.  Sometimes  it  is  that 
available  space  is  inefficient  or  obso- 
lete for  current  functioning.  Usable 
space  is  neither  quickly  nor  cheaply 
obtained  but  it  appears  to  us  at  least 
arguable  that  economically  we  are 
under-utilizing  one  of  the  major  as- 
sets in  our  balance  sheet — our  land. 
Are  there  opportunities  for  joint  de- 
velopment of  parts  of  our  land  with 
government  or  with  private  enter- 
prise that  could  yield  us  more  and 
better  space  for  our  immediate  needs, 
options  on  more  space  for  the  future 
and  revenues  to  help  defray  the  costs 
of  the  space  we  acquire?  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  a long,  arduous  and  frus- 
trating path,  as  the  University  would 
have  even  greater  difficulty  in 
adapting  its  needs  to  the  planning  of 
the  municipal  community  of  which  it 
is  a part.  This  is  an  area  of  long-term 
planning  but  we  think  that  explora- 
tion and,  where  feasible,  exploitation 
of  possibilities  of  this  nature  must 
come  sooner  rather  than  later. 

The  challenge  for  Canadian  univer- 
sities in  the  next  decade  is  to  develop 
to  the  maximum  that  portion  of  their 
income  which  does  not  come  from 
governments,  even  though  the  view 
of  the  possible  new  supporters  may 
continue  to  be  that  governments  pro- 
vide adequately  for  education  and 
research. 

Academic  Considerations  (4.5) 

Many  submissions  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee used  with  great  frequency 
words  such  as  "excellence",  "qual- 
ity", or  "standards".  Frequently 
there  was  no  attempt  to  define  or  to 
suggest  what  the  division  meant  by 
the  term.  Even  when  such  an  attempt 
was  made  and  a definition  provided, 
the  exercise  had  about  it  an  air  of  un- 
reality because  there  was  no  specific 
plan,  procedure  or  course  of  action  by 
which  the  division  intended  to  pur- 
sue its  goals,  to  maintain  or  improve 
its  performance  and  give  real  mean- 
ing to  words  and  definitions.  The 
University  is  guilty  of  the  same 
vagueness  in  generating  strategies  to 
meet  its  "General  Objectives".  If 
these  are  to  be  more  than  pious  ex- 
pressions of  intent  or  hope  we  must, 
collectively,  describe  long-term 
goals — and  strategies  to  meet 
them — framed  in  a manner  that  will 
permit  us  to  assess  realistically  both 
whether  a given  strategy  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  achievement  of  a particular 
goal  and  our  degree  of  progress,  if 
any.  Recently  adopted  policies,  such 
as  that  on  promotion,  and  emerging 
policies  on  evaluation  of  teaching  ef- 
fectiveness will,  for  example,  supply 
some  criteria  which  will  assist  in  en- 
suring a high  level  of  competence  of 
the  faculty  in  their  scholarly  and 
pedagogical  functions.  The  develop- 
ment of  effective  means  of  guarding 
and  encouraging  a high  level  of  fac- 
ulty competence  in  these  areas  is  one 


strategy  for  achieving  the  general 
objectives  of  the  University. 

The  success  of  a division  in  estab- 
lishing reasonably  precise  objectives 
and  interim  goals,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  divisions  in  progressing 
toward  achievement  of  these  goals 
and  objectives,  should  be  reflected  in 
the  decisions  of  those  responsible  for 
budget  allocations  whether  at  the 
Budget  Committee  level  or  at  the  di- 
visional level. 

Quality  education  requires  good 
students,  good  teachers,  a sound  cur- 
riculum and  adequate  facilities.  We 
have  discussed  faculty  and  physical 
resources  earlier.  We  now  wish  to 
comment  on  the  other  two  ingre- 
dients, students  and  curriculum,  as 
they  pertain  to  most  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  universities  of  the  province 
appear  to  be  facing  a declining  pool  of 
candidates  for  two  major  reasons: 
demographic  factors  in  the  age  group, 
which  are  predictable,  and  attitudes 
towards  a university  education  which 
are  difficult  to  predict  and  can  be  af- 
fected by  the  actions  of  the  univer- 
sities themselves. 

Because  of  its  geographic  location 
and  its  reputation,  the  University  of 
Toronto  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain 
its  standing  without  significant  re- 
duction in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
students  in  most  divisions.  For  those 
divisions  where  some  problems  are 
foreseen,  we  have  commented  on 
them  in  the  respective  sections  of  this 
report.  However,  there  are  no 
grounds  for  complacency  because 
some  prospective  candidates  per- 
ceive our  size  and  complexity  as  dis- 
advantages. We  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  University  do  its  very 
best  in  dealing  with  prospective  stu- 
dents in  the  admission  process  and 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity 
for  a first-rate  education  w-hile  they 
are  here.  Although  the  Subcommittee 
was  not  involved  with  a review  of 
admissions  procedures,  it  neverthe- 
less recognizes  through  its  dealings 
with  the  various  divisions  that  im- 
provements are  required  within  the 
University  to  provide  a prompt  and 
helpful  response  to  prospective  stu- 
dents. Both  administrative  and 
academic  personnel  who  are  charged 
with  making  and  implementing  ad- 
missions decisions  are  "at  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle"  in  attracting  the 
necessary  number  of  quality  students 
and  in  giving  them  their  first,  vital, 
impression  of  the  University.  Budget 
"savings"  which  must  decrease  effi- 
ciency, and  hence  courtesy  and 
promptness  in  this  area,  will  have  a 
disastrous  multiplier  effect  in  loss  of 
quality  students  to  other  universities. 

It  should  not  require  the  pressure  of 
competition  to  lead  us  to  ensure  that 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion is  the  best  we  can  achieve  but  the 
presence  of  competition  for  quality 
students  supplies  an  effective  penalty 
for  lapses  on  our  part.  It  may  be  that 
over  the  past  decade  or  so  the  very 
large  increase  in  graduate  education 
and  the  focusing  on  the  quality  of 
graduate  education  through  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Academic  Plan- 
ning (ACAP)  review  mechanisms 
have,  in  some  areas  at  least,  tended  to 
divert  emphasis  and  resources  to  the 
graduate  sector  at  the  expense  of  the 
undergraduate  sector  of  our  ac- 
tivities. There  may  be  many  reasons 
for  the  apparently  high  number  of 
undergraduates  who  drop  out  before 
finishing  their  degree  programs.  Our 
size,  and,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  the  loss  of  cohesive  elements 
formerly  supplied  by  old  honour 
courses,  or  the  colleges  before  they 
lost  much  of  their  former  academic 
effectiveness  are  almost  certainly 
contributing  factors.  But  the  presence 
of  these  factors  simply  means  that  we 
must  try  even  harder  to  ensure  not 
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only  that  undergraduate  instruction 
is  a high  priority  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity but  also  that  undergraduate 
students  can  perceive  that  their  edu- 
cation is  a high  priority  with  us  and 
not  just  a necessary  distraction  from 
more  interesting  pursuits. 

In  carrying  out  academic  activities, 
there  is  a danger  that  the  exigencies  of 
a shortage  of  money  may  create  a ten-  « 
dency  to  draw  back  too  much  into  the 
traditional  confines  of  our  discip- 
lines. The  infra-structure  of  academic 
organization  in  this  University  is 
very  much  discipline-based.  Un- 
questionably, this  organization  has 
created  the  foundations  for  intellec- 
tual excellence  but  it  is  at  least  argu- 
able that  it  creates  some  impediment 
in  the  increasing  number  of  areas 
where  traditional  disciplines  rperge. 
The  impediment  is  probably  greater 
in  our  teaching  functions  than  in  our 
research  functions.  As  resources  be- 
come scarce,  it  may  be  a natural  reac- 
tion for  a discipline  to  protect  its  own 
core  first  and  regard  endeavours  to 
work  and  especially  to  teach  in  com- 
bined areas  as  more  expendable,  if 
the  axe  must  fall.  No  general  rule  can 
be  formulated  to  establish  this  type  of 
priority.  We  can  only  urge  that 
academic  administrative  officers  and 
curriculum  committees  be  sensitive 
to  the  danger. 

Another  issue  which  presently 
confronts  us  under  the  heading  of 
"Academic  Considerations"  is  to 
what  degree,  if  at  all,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  to  re-introduce 
formal  programs  into  its  under- 
graduate teaching  structure.  Because 
of  the  size  of  the  Faculty,  this  issue 
has  University- wide  implications. 
Factors  tending  to  significant  insta- 
bility in  the  planning  and  resource 
allocations  of  this  Faculty  must  affect 
the  other  divisions.  Significant  shifts 
in  student  choices  will  cause  great 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  necessary 
staff  resources.  Whatever  the  other 
merits  or  demerits,  a more  structured 
program  would  allow  a greater  degree 
of  resource  stability.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
can  achieve  a sound  planning  basis 
until  this  issue  is  resolved.  The  recent 
"Report  of  the  Committee  to  Review 
the  Undergraduate  Program"  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence will  surely  open  up  debate  upon 
this  issue.  It  is  not  within  our  prov- 
ince to  comment  on  this  issue,  be-  „ 
yond  reminding  the  University 
community  that  beneath  the  question 
of  academic  desirability  lie 
significant  resource  planning  impli- 
cations. One  other  concern  shared  by 
the  Subcommittee  is  that  whatever 
restructuring  occurs  must  strengthen 
the  overall  education  of  the  student 
beyond  the  special  interest  of  a par- 
ticular discipline. 

Another  issue  which  has  come  to 
our  attention  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  our  study  of  divisional  re- 
sponses is  that  of  service  teaching. 

The  principle  of  concentration  of 
basic  discipline  strength  in  "resource 
centres"  in  a division  or  department, 
without  duplication  in  other  divi- 
sions, is  University  policy.  Other  di- 
visions then  draw  upon  "resource 
centres"  for  required  teaching  in  the 
disciplines  existing  in  the  centres. 

This  interchange  of  resources  be- 
tween divisions  is  substantial.  The 
two  largest  exporters  of  service 
teaching  are  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  providing  over  15  percent  of 
its  teaching  to  other  divisions,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  providing  35 
percent  of  its  teaching  beyond  the 
Faculty.  Among  divisions  importing 
substantial  teaching  are:  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  (28  percent  of 
its  undergraduate  FCEs)  and  certain 
smaller  professional  health  faculties 
(Nursing  34  percent,  Pharmacy  45 
percent,  and  Physical  and  Health 


Education  48  percent).  Thus,  for  some 
divisions,  the  supplying  of  service 
teaching  to  other  divisions  makes 
heavy  demands  on  staff  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  their  plan- 
ning. Divisions  which  are  substantial 
"receivers"  of  teaching  depend  upon 
that  teaching  for  program  depth  and 
quality.  Some  receiving  divisions 
have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  the  service  teaching  upon 
which  they  depend.  Divisions  be- 
lieving they  receive  poor  service  have 
sometimes  chosen  to  divert  their  own 
resources  to  areas  which  ought  to  be 
available  from  a "resource  centre". 

Service  teaching  also  distorts  the 
budgets  of  supplying  and  receiving 
divisions.  There  is  no  one  standard 
practice  in  the  University  for  charg- 
ing the  cost  of  service  teaching.  Al- 
though senior  administrators  directly 
involved  are,  of  course,  aware  of 
these  distortions  and  the  instruc- 
tional activity  indices  take  service 
teaching  into  account,  total  dollar 
figures  and  figures  leading  to  com- 
parisons between  numbers  of  faculty 
and  numbers  of  students  in  divisions 
are  often  presented  to  University 
bodies — such  as  this  one — involved 
in  planning  where  it  is  easy  to  mis- 
understand the  actual  relationships 
involved  in  service  teaching 
arrangements. 

We  therefore  believe  that  it  would 
facilitate  both  planning  and  quality 
control  if  the  University  were  to  in- 
stitute a study  of  the  problems  of  ser- 
vice teaching  with  a view  to  de- 
. veloping  mechanisms  that  will  reflect 
the  cost  of  service  teaching  in  the  di- 
vision receiving  the  teaching,  give 
the  receiving  division  an  effective 
voice  in  staff  allocations  to  this  func- 
tion and  ensure  that  the  supplying 
division  has  ample  lead  time  to  adjust 
to  demands  upon  it.  We  consider  that 
it  is  vital  to  sound  resource  allocation 
that  the  mechanisms  are  effective 
from  the  points  of  view  of  both  the 
supplying  and  receiving  divisions. 


PLANS  AND  PRIORITIES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 
1980-1985 

During  its  three  years  of  continuous 
activity,  the  Planning  and  Priorities 
Subcommittee  has  studied  the  plans 
of  every  division  within  this  Univer- 
sity. We  have  tried  to  develop  a 
framework  within  which  these  plans 
may  be  assessed.  Although  our  terms 
of  reference  required  us  to  adopt  a 
critical  approach,  we  have  tried  to  be 
of  positive  assistance  to  divisions  in 
their  planning  activities.  At  the  end 
of  the  Subcommittee's  existence,  its 
members  are  in  agreement  on  several 
major  aspects  of  planning.  We  outline 
those  University- wide  plans  and 
priorities  for  the  next  few  years  which 
are  possible  to  state  at  this  time  in  5 . x . 
We  discuss  two  major  aspects,  the 
need  for  continuing  planning  and 
who  should  do  the  planning  in  5.2. 

Priorities  for  Planning  (5.1) 

As  we  submit  our  final  report,  we 
realize  that  planning  for  1980-85  is 
not  complete  in  some  major  areas 
within  the  University.  In  many  divi- 
sions plans  are  complete  and  their 
implementation  is  well  underway. 
The  Subcommittee  is  disappointed 
that  some  divisions  have  not  com- 
pleted their  planning  exercise  during 
the  past  three  years  of  our  existence 
but  we  are  encouraged  by  the  vigour 
with  which  planning  in  these  divi- 
sions is  continuing.  We  recognize 
that  some  divisions  encountered 
problems  or  faced  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  made  their  work 
unusually  difficult.  However,  the 
overall  results  of  the  planning  exer- 
cise are  extremely  encouraging  and 


strengthen  our  conviction  that  plan- 
ning can  only  be  successful  when  di- 
visions assume  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  developing  appropriate 
academic  plans. 

The  role  of  the  institutional  centre 
is  to  ensure  that  planning  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  University.  The 
centre  must  examine  the  goals  and 
needs  of  the  institution  as  a whole 
and  be  prepared  to  make  difficult 
choices  from  among  a number  of  di- 
visional programs  and  priorities.  Its 
role  is  to  inform,  lead  and  guide  divi- 
sions where  necessary  but  not  to  dic- 
tate programs  and  priorities  within 
those  which  have  demonstrated  vi- 
tality and  competence.  The  task  of 
making  final  choices  in  the  allocation 
of  scarce  and  diminishing  resources 
will  require  informed  and  wise 
leadership  at  the  centre  and  dedica- 
tion to  continuous,  imaginative 
planning  at  the  divisional  level.  Only 
under  these  conditions  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the 
University  as  a whole  while  preserv- 
ing the  large  measure  of  divisional 
autonomy  upon  which  the  institu- 
tional health  depends. 

To  ensure  that  the  decision  makers 
at  the  centre  are  informed  continu- 
ously, we  think  it  is  imperative  that 
divisional  planning  be  a continuous 
process,  tied  annually  to  the  budget 
cycle,  with  periodic  administrative 
and  Governing  Council  review  and 
consultation.  We  also  think  that  the 
central  administration  must  under- 
take the  planning  initiative  in  those 
areas  of  academic  and  resource  con- 
cern which  cut  across  divisional  and 
administrative  boundaries.  In  some 
of  these  areas  new  policies  may  have 
to  be  developed;  in  others,  plans  and 
analyses  may  necessitate  the  redis- 
tribution of  resources.  In  all  such 
cases  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  academic  programs. 

In  the  first  section  below  (5.1.1)  we 
outline  the  priorities  which  we  think 
should  be  assigned  to  divisional 
planning  reviews  over  a five-year 
period.  In  the  second  section  (5.1.2), 
we  suggest  priorities  that  we  think 
should  guide  the  central  administra- 
tion in  its  consideration  of 
University- wide  planning  issues. 

Proposed  Priorities  for 
Divisional  Reviews  (5.1.1) 

In  the  long-term  agenda  for  divisional 
planning  reviews  which  follows,  we 
suggest  a five-year  sequence,  on  the 
assumption  that — depending  on  the 
mechanisms  established — in  most 
years  it  should  be  possible  to  com- 
plete at  least  three  planning  reviews. 
Over  five  years,  it  should  be  possible 
to  complete  a full  cycle  of  reviews  and 
to  begin  the  cycle  again.  Acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  cyclical  reviews 
will  introduce  a factor  of  predictabil- 
ity: every  division  will  know  it  is  to 
be  reviewed  within  a five-year  period 
and  can  be  alert  to  the  need  to  re- 
evaluate its  plans  and  priorities. 

A review  mechanism  is  essential, 
not  only  to  the  quinquennial  reviews; 
but  also  to  receive  and  be  prepared  to 
give  formal  recognition  to  changes  in 
divisional  plans  as  the  necessity  for 
changes  may  arise.  The  existence  of  a 
mechanism  will  provide  a source  of 
continuous  and  well-founded  infor- 
mation for  University  officers,  budget 
committees,  space  planners,  program 
officers  and  many  others.  A general 
mechanism  to  review  divisional 
planning  on  a year-round  basis  is  a 
means  by  which  to  counter  the 
otherwise  nearly  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  make  decisions  which  are  ad 
hoc,  short-range,  and  expedient. 

In  proposing  a central  planning  re- 
view mechanism,  we  are  mindful  of 
the  different  roles  of  central  adminis- 
trators and  the  Governing  Council. 
The  existence  of  a Governing  Council 
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committee  or  subcommittee,  not  to 
do  planning  but  to  review  planning, 
is  essential.  Even  more  essential  is  its 
role  as  a body  to  provide  the  formal 
and  public  recognition  to  divisions' 
plans  and  to  new  initiatives  in  plan- 
ning. In  both  roles,  its  function  will 
be  to  criticize  and  inform  the  choices 
of  central  and  divisional  adminis- 
trators in  establishing  the  institu- 
tion's priorities  and  in  allocating 
resources. 

Our  parent  committee,  the  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Committee,  al- 
ready maintains  this  responsibility 
for  the  Governing  Council,  and  espe- 
cially for  trans-University  matters. 
With  particular  respect  to  a quin- 
quennial cycle  for  review  of  the  divi- 
sions' program  planning  activity,  or 
for  review  of  major  changes  in  plans 
which  may  result  from  changed  cir- 
cumstances, we  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  a continuing  subcom- 
mittee to  include  one  or  more  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee.  We  believe  the 
subcommittee  to  be  effective  as  a 
working  subcommittee  should  be  a 
small  one,  while  including  repres- 
entation from  the  Council's  major 
constituencies  (students,  alumni, 
teaching  staff,  etc.)  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  University's  plan- 
ning staff.  In  consultation  with  the 
central  administration  and  with  divi- 
sional heads,  the  subcommittee 
should  receive  and  discuss  divisional 
and  University-wide  plans  and  in- 
itiatives and  recommend  to  Planning 
and  Resources  whether  the  plans  as  a 
whole  should  be  accepted  or  returned 
for  further  study.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  either  body,  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  should  deal  in  matters 
of  detail  or  in  matters  which  are  prop- 
erly the  concern  of  other  Governing 
Council  committees,  but  that  the 
general  terms  of  reference  for  the  pa- 
rent committee  should  guide  the 
character  of  its  considerations. 

More  specifically,  we  believe  that 
planning  and  budgeting  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  and  that  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  University  should 
utilize  the  record  of  divisional  plans 
and  University- wide  plans  in  deter- 
mining fiscal  resource  allocations. 

We  devote  our  final  comments 
below  (Section  5.2)  to  a general  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  the  University's 
leaders  in  institutional  planning.  It  is 
in  the  context  of  that  discussion  that 
we  comment  briefly  here  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  chief  University  ad- 
ministrators to  the  proposed  sub- 
committee. However  important  is  the 
divisional  base  for  academic  program 
planning — and  we  believe  it  to  be 
important — the  process  of  planning 
requires  initiation  and  guidance  from 
the  institution's  centre.  It  should, 
then,  be  the  function  of  the  leader- 
ship, the  President  and  his  principal 
officers,  to  ensure  that  planning  is 
started  and  carried  forward,  to  guide, 
coordinate  and  monitor  the  process, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  Governing 
Council  plans  from  divisions  and 
University-wide  plans,  for  consid- 
eration initially  by  the  proposed  sub- 
committee, together  with  adminis- 
trative recommendations  and 
proposals. 

The  Governing  Council's  discus- 
sions of  the  plans  and  the  adminis- 
trative recommendations  establish 
the  University's  open  record  for 
divisional  plans  as  well  as  for 
University-wide  planning.  We  em- 
phasize the  recording  function  for 
two  obvious  and  related  reasons:  We 
believe  the  University's  plans,  from 
the  major  program  units  as  much  as 
from  central  administration,  should 
be  on  public  record.  And  we  believe 
there  should  be  a public  point  of  re- 
ference for  the  harmonization  of 
budget  planning  and  program  plan- 
ning. We  urge,  as  a matter  of  prin- 
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ciple,  that  the  divisions'  stated  plans 
should  constitute  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  budget  considerations. 

A consultative  approach  to  plan- 
ning reviews,  involving  both  sub- 
committee members  and  administra- 
tive officers,  has  worked  so  well  for 
this  Subcommittee  that  we  strongly 
recommend  it  for  use  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  proposed  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  an  approach  which  would 
assist  in  the  detailed  and  demanding 
work  of  analyzing  and  evaluating  di- 
visional planning  and  which  would 
make  possible  the  conduct  of  several 
planning  reviews  simultaneously 
over  the  period  of  an  academic  year. 
We  have  employed  the  approach  only 
for  divisions  which  have  had 
difficulty  in  developing  coherent 
plans  but  we  recommend  it  for  more 
general  use  where  appropriate.  We 
have  already  said  that  in  the  case  of 
three  divisions,  we  established  very 
small  working  groups,  whose  ap- 
pointed members  were  not  staff  or 
student  members  in  the  division 
under  review.  The  working  groups 
have  functioned  with  limited  terms  of 
reference  and  limited  lifespans.  In 
consultation  with  the  divisional 
head,  they  have  done  the  informal 
and  close-to-hand  work  of  analysis 
and  evaluation  which  could  translate 
issues  and  plans  for  the  administra- 
tion and  Governing  Council,  as  well 
as  for  the  one  division  or  planning 
area  under  review.  We  suggest  the 
proposed  subcommittee's  relation- 
ship to  any  such  working  groups 
should  be  to  consult  with  the  admin- 
istration about  establishing  a work- 
ing group  and  to  receive,  review  and 
transmit  working  group  reports  and 
recommendations. 

We  propose  a priorities  listing  for 
divisional  planning  reviews  which 
explicitly  develops  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  1980-85  planning  to  which 
most  of  this  report  is  directed.  The  list 
takes  into  account  issues  which  have 
not  yet  been  fully  resolved  in  the 
plans  of  individual  divisions  and  re- 
flects the  possibility  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances or  particular  needs  which 
may  result  in  the  need  for  revision  of 
divisional  plans.  With  the  exception 
of  the  listing  in  group  (i)  below,  we  do 
not  designate  an  actual  year  in  which 
a particular  review  should  be  under- 
taken, but  within  each  group  we  do 
suggest  a priority  sequence.  We  pre- 
sent the  listing  in  terms  of  three 
groups.  The  first  group  includes  divi- 
sions where  planning  is  still  incom- 
plete at  the  end  of  three  years  and  for 
which  we  believe  the  completion  of  a 
planning  review  is  most  urgent;  the 
second  group  includes  principally 
those  divisions  where  certain  issues 
or  new  circumstances  may  require 
changes  in  plans,  but  where  only  a 
limited  planning  review  may  be 
called  for;  the  third  includes  divisions 
whose  plans  and  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  be  relatively  clear  and  stable 
but,  with  the  passage  of  time,  should 
receive  a general  review"  near  the  end 
of  the  five-year  cycle. 

(i)  DIVISIONS  WHOSE  PLANS 
SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED  IN  1979-80 
IF  POSSIBLE: 

IN  PRIORITY  ORDER: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  size 
and  complexity  of  this  major  unit 
.whose  plans  are  not  complete  make  it 
essential  that  administrators  and 
policy-makers  know  how  this  Faculty 
intends  to  organize  its  future.  In  ad- 
dition to  framing  objectives,  the  Fac- 
ulty needs  to  resolve  several  major 
planning  issues,  including  those  re- 
lated to  arts  and  science  programs  on 
more  than  one  campus,  staff  comple- 
ments, and  curricular  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kelly  Committee. 
Space  issues  concern  a number  of 
program  areas,  as  does  graduate  pro- 
gram planning.  The  issues  which 


dictate  assignment  of  the  highest 
priority  to  a full  and  complete  review 
of  this  division's  planning  are  nu- 
merous and  vital,  and  their  resolu- 
tions will  have  effects  reaching  into 
virtually  every  area  of  the  University. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies.  This  major, 
University-wide  division  has  also  not 
completed  plans  for  its  future.  We  are 
not  clear  how  active  the  School 
wishes  to  be  in  planning  for  graduate 
departments.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
divisional  planning  statements  are 
what  must  be  taken  as  official  plans 
for  graduate  programs  in  this  quin- 
quennium. The  School  has  not  de- 
veloped a plan  for  the  graduate 
centres  and  institutes  in  its  charge 
and  some  of  its  planning  needs  to  be 
meshed  with  planning  in  other  divi- 
sions, in  particular  with  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence planning.  In  the  area  of  graduate 
program  planning  there  are  issues  to 
be  resolved  which  will  affect  other 
areas  of  the  University. 

School  of  Continuing  Studies.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Working  Group  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  made  it  clear  that 
continuing  education  is  both  a 
University-wide  issue  and  a set  of 
programs.  As  a central  program  divi- 
sion, the  School's  plans  are  incom- 
plete. Because  the  School  now  has  the 
benefit  of  recommendations  made  to 
it  by  the  working  group,  for  the  sake 
of  its  planning,  and  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  working  group's  rec- 
ommendations to  the  central  admin- 
istration about  continuing  education 
planning  in  all  University  divisions, 
we  believe  the  School  should  now  be 
able  to  develop  plans.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  urgent  that  the  School 
do  so,  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  take  initia- 
tives which  have  been  suggested  for 
it. 

School  of  Architecture.  A working 
group  recently  presented  a report  on 
the  School  of  Architecture  which  set 
forth  a number  of  planning  issues 
needing  resolution  by  the  School.  The 
Subcommittee  is  gratified  that  the  Di- 
rector has  responded  quickly  with  her 
appreciation  of  these  issues.  Several 
initiatives  taken  by  the  Director  in  the 
past  two  years  are  encouraging,  and 
her  planning  response  provides  a 
statement  of  objectives  and  suggests, 
especially,  a re-examination  of  the 
School's  studio  program.  The  Sub- 
committee had  insufficient  time  for 
full  evaluation  and  discussion  of  the 
response,  which  we  refer  to  the  next 
stage  of  planning.  The  deferred 
question  of  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
formal  alignment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  is  an 
outstanding  issue. 

Faculty  of  Management  Studies.  This 
Faculty  presented  a Stage'  III  report  to 
the  Subcommittee  in  April  1978.  The 
Subcommittee  had  some  questions 
about  the  Faculty's  plans.  Sub- 
sequently, an  administrative  work- 
ing group,  chaired  by  a Vice- Provost, 
spent  a number  of  months  develop- 
ing information  with  which  to  ans- 
wer questions  from  administrators, 
as  well  as  from  the  Subcommittee.  By 
agreement  with  the  Subcommittee, 
some  of  the  working  group's  data  has 
been  provided  to  us  and  its  final  re- 
port is  expected  very  soon.  At  this 
writing,  however,  the  Subcommittee 
believes  there  are  still  unresolved  is- 
sues related  to  second  year  speciali- 
zations, part-time  M.B.  A.  enrol- 
ments, fiscal  resources,  and  the 
priority  assigned  to  the  executive  de- 
velopment program. 

Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  Faculty  has 
presented  a complete  planning 
statement.  However,  execution  of  the 
Faculty's  plans  depends  in  no  little 
part  on  resolution  of  the  Faculty's 
space  problems.  A joint  Forestry/ 
Scarborough  task  force  has  deter- 
mined the  resource  feasibility  of  re- 
locating the  Faculty  on  the  Scar- 


borough campus.  It  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  relocation  is  desir- 
able. The  resolution  of  the  Faculty's 
space  needs,  therefore,  represents  an 
outstanding  issue. 

(ii)  DIVISIONS  WHICH  MAY  FACE 
CHANGES  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES 
AND  WHOSE  PLANS  SHOULD 
NORMALLY  CALL  FOR  LIMITED 
REVIEW  OF  SPECIFIC  ISSUES; 

IN  PRIORITY  ORDER: 

Woodsioorth  College.  This  division  is 
normally  considered  to  be  a sub- 
division of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  However,  the  Subcommittee 
is  conscious  that  it  is  an  increasingly 
major  unit  in  the  University,  serving 
3,020  part-time  and  306  full-time  stu- 
dents in  winter  1978-79,  including  a 
substantial  number  who  study  in 
professional  faculties;  that  not  all  its 
programs  are  arts  and  science  pro- 
grams; and  that  it  is  the  unit  princi- 
pally responsible  for  off-campus  and 
summer  program  planning  on  the  St. 
George  campus,  areas  of  academic 
programming  which  present  a , 
number  of  new  opportunities  for  the 
University.  In  short,  since  (he  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee, Woodsworth  College  has  as- 
sumed program  responsibilities 
which  are  beyond  those  of  a sub-unit 
of  arts  and  science.  We  suggest  that  as 
a first  priority  for  second-round  divi- 
sional reviews,  the  College  should  be 
invited  to  submit  a statement  of  its 
• objectives  and  planning  priorities  for 
its  programs. 

Faculty  of  Education.  A major  unit  in 
the  University,  this  Faculty  has 
planned,  and  planned  well,  for  shift- 
ing enrolment  patterns  and  new  pro- 
gram directions.  It  has  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  substantial  planned 
underspending  as  a means  to  make 
significant  changes  in  curriculum, 
staff  deployment,  and  postgraduate 
study.  The  Faculty's  ability  to  con- 
tinue in  the  directions  it  has  taken 
requires  the  continuation  of  formula 
funding  for  its  programs.  We  propose 
a second-round  evaluation  of  the  new 
program  directions,  as  well  as  a re- 
examination of  the  level  of  resources 
which  are  committed  to  the  Faculty. 

Faculty  of  Music.  A high  priority  for 
this  Faculty  has  been  the  equalization 
of  performance  instruction  in  the  un- 
dergraduate program.  An  unresolved 
question  is  how  the  Faculty  is  to  im- 
plement that  priority,  specifically 
whether  increasing  fees  for  perfor- 
mance instruction  is  an  appropriate 
means.  Shifting  enrolment  patterns, 
equipment  and  space  concerns  de- 
serve further  examination.  Moreover, 
the  Faculty  has  put  forward  four  new 
priorities  which  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Subcommittee. 

Erindale  College.  The  College's  com-  . 
pleted  plans  stipulated  a commitment 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
major  curricular  changes  instituted  in 
1980-81.  Moreover,  the  College  is  in- 
evitably a partner  in  ongoing  consid- 
erations of  relationships  among  the 
three  campuses,  and,  although  a 
separate  budgetary  unit,  is  involved 
in  academic  planning  for  arts  and  sci- 
ence. Demographic  patterns  suggest 
the  possibility  of  increasing  enrol- 
ments at  the  College.  We  suggest  that 
any  of  these  planning  areas  may  indi- 
cate the  need  for  changes  in  program 
priorities,  suggesting  at  least  a 
second-round  review  of  this  divi- 
sion's plans.  Completion  of  planning 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
may  suggest  an  earlier  priority  for  re- 
view of  the  College. 

Scarborough  College.  The  College,  a 
budgetarily  and  administratively 
distinct  arts  and  science  division,  has 
presented  a completed  plan  to  the 
Subcommittee  about  which  we  have 
had  few  questions.  It  is,  however,  the 
case  that  despite  its  relative  au- 


tonomy the  College  is  very  much  in- 
volved, by  virtue  of  shared  programs 
and  cross-appointed  staff,  in  three- 
campus  planning  considerations, 
both  as  an  arts  and  science  unit  and  as 
an  area  for  potential  differentiation  of 
campus  programs.  The  College  has 
faced  some  difficulty  in  meeting  en- 
rolment targets  and  the  relocation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  is  an  out- 
standing issue.  The  College's 
priorities  may  be  subject  to  reorder- 
ing as  a result  of  new  developments  in 
any  of  these  areas,  and  may  deserve 
reconsideration  when  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  completes  its  plans. 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  has  sup- 
ported, in  its  separate  report  on  this 
division,  the  reopening  of  discus- 
sion of  the  Fisher  Report  recom- 
mendations. We  have  also  com- 
mented on  the  marginal  teaching  re- 
source flexibility  available  to  the 
School.  Moreover,  the  School  this 
year  received  a new  Director,  whose 
support  of  research  and  continuing 
education  initiatives  will  build  on 
priorities  set  under  the  previous  Di- 
rector. As  a second-level  priority,  we 
suggest  a re-examination  of  the 
School's  plans  in  the  context  of  a new 
Director's  tenure  and,  in  particular,  a 
re-examination  of  the  level. of  the 
University's  resource  commitment  to 
the  School. 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy . Provincial  and 
the  Faculty's  own  manpower  projec- 
tions have  indicated  a growing  pres- 
sure of  applications  for  admission  to 
this  single  pharmacy  school  in  On- 
tario. The  Faculty  has  not  stated 
growth  to  be  a goal.  Although  the 
Faculty's  plans  have  suggested  sev- 
eral possibilities  for  dealing  with 
changing  patterns  of  demand  and 
professional  training,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  not  been  advised  that  the 
Faculty  has  made  any  clearcut  deci- 
sions regarding  pre-professional 
training  requirements  or  the  profes- 
sional doctorate  program.  The 
academic  staff-student  ratio  has  re- 
presented a major  issue  for  the  Fac- 
ulty, but  any  resolution  of  the  pre- 
ceding issues  could  bear  implications 
for  the  staffing  issue.  Any  of  the  di- 
rections suggested  by  the  Faculty 
might  indicate  the  necessity  for  a re- 
examination of  the  level  of  resources 
committed  to  this  Faculty,  whose  new 
Dean  began  his  tenure  as  of  July  1, 
1979.  If  the  question  of  the  Faculty's 
growth  becomes  one  requiring  an 
early  answer,  the  priority  suggested 
for  this  Faculty  will  need  to  be 
reconsidered. 

Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  major  divi- 
sion, complex  in  its  organization  and 
its  program  responsibilities,  com- 
pleted a set  of  plans  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee after  overcoming  some  organi- 
zational difficulties  in  doing  so.  The 
division  expects  a new  Dean  in 
1980-81.  The  Faculty  has  instituted  a 
tbree-year  internal  budgeting  cycle  to 
begin  in  1979-80,  expecting  to  be  able 
to  cover  short- term  deficits  from  un- 
derspending. Its  size,  the  complexity 
of  its  programs,  the  advent  of  a new 
Dean,  and  the  potential  significance 
of  the  budgetary  adjustments  which 
its  many  departments  may  be  under- 
taking, all  indicate  that  a review  of  the 
Faculty's  priorities,  to  include  a re- 
examination of  the  level  of  University 
resources  committed  to  the  Faculty, 
should  take  place  well  before  the  end 
of  the  five-year  planning  cycle. 

Faculty  of  Library  Science.  In  the  face 
of  changing  enrolment,  this  Faculty 
has  undertaken  a new  program  in- 
itiative, the  Hull-Ottawa  program, 
whose  success,  at  the  stage  of  writing 
this  report,  may  be  in  question.  The 
Faculty  has  also  proposed  a new 
master's  degree  in  archival  science.  A 
new  Dean  has  just  taken  office.  A 
number  of  factors  indicate  that  the 
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level  of  resources  which  are  commit- 
ted to  the  Faculty  may  deserve  re- 
examination, including  physical  re- 
sources and  resources  devoted  to  the 
library. 

Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  Department  has  completed  plans 
but  the  question  of  its  appropriate 
administrative  alignment  remains  an 
outstanding  issue  whose  resolution 
may  indicate  a re-examination  of  the 
Department's  priorities. 

(iii)  DIVISIONS  WHOSE  PLANS 
AND/OR  CIRCUMSTANCES  ARE 
RELATIVELY  STABLE;  _ 

IN  PRIORITY  ORDER: 

Faculty  of  Social  Work.  This  Faculty 
was  the  subject  of  an  intensive 
working  group  analysis  which,  to- 
gether with  the  appointment  of  a new 
Dean  and  the  award  of  a Connaught 
Development  Grant,  resulted  in  a 
number  of  hopeful  developments  in 
graduate  program  planning  and  re- 
search. A general  divisional  planning 
review  should  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  those  developments. 

Faculty  of  Law.  Completed  plans  from 
this  Faculty  do  not  indicate  the  likeli- 
hood of  major  enrolment  or  program 
shifts  in  the  near  future.  A continuing 
issue  is  that  of  support  for  the  library. 
The  planning  review  should  also 
examine  the  level  of  continuing  in- 
terdisciplinary research  in  the  Faculty 
upon  the  termination  of  Connaught 
Development  Grant  support. 

Faculty  of  Dentistry . This  Faculty's 
plans  have  been  well-formulated  and 
certain  organizational  changes  to 
make  the  Faculty's  operations  more 
efficient  have  been  implemented. 
Outstanding  questions  about  post- 
graduate programs  and  provincial 
funding  for  them  should  be  re- 
viewed. One  major  problem  persists 
for  this  Faculty:  Provincial  funds  have 
been  committed  but  have  not  yet 
been  realized  for  the  modernization 
of  the  Faculty's  clinical  facilities. 
Should  the  Faculty  face  major 
difficulties  in  achieving  its  objectives 
for  the  clinical  program,  the  Univer- 
sity should  consider  how  best  the 
clinical  facilities  difficulties  should  be 
overcome. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering. The  Subcommittee  has 
commented  that  we  believe  this  Fac- 
ulty should  be  planning  in  greater 
depth  than  it  has  to  date.  However  we 
do  not  anticipate  any  dramatic 
changes  in  circumstances  which  are 
likely  to  affect  what  the  Faculty  is 
doing.  Should  the  Faculty  submit 
new  plans,  an  earlier  priority  for  divi- 
sional review  may  be  indicated. 
Otherwise,  we  suggest  that  a general 
divisional  review  should  consider 
questions  of  enrolment  planning, 
program  development,  and  any  new 
priorities  which  arise. 

Faculty  of  Nursing.  This  is  a well 
planned  Faculty  which  has  organized 
its  future  within  a pattern  of  limited 
resources.  An  eventual  review  should 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
multiple-points-of-entry  admissions 
structure,  the  level  of  successful  re- 
search development,  and  the  overall 
level  of  University  resources  com- 
mitted to  the  Faculty. 

For  convenient  reference,  we  in- 
clude, below,  a summary  listing  of 
our  proposed  priorities  for  ongoing 
divisional  planning  reviews. 


PROPOSED  PRIORITIES  FOR  DIVI- 
SIONAL REVIEW  (SUMMARY  LIST) 

(i)  Divisions  whose  plans  should  be 
reviewed  in  1979-80  if  possible;  in 
priority  order: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
School  of  Continuing  Studies 
School  of  Architecture 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
Faculty  of  Forestry 


(ii)  Divisions  whose  plans  or  cir- 
cumstances may  change  and  whose 
plans  should  normally  call  for  limited 
review  of  specific  issues;  in  priority 
order: 

Woodsworth  College 
Faculty  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Music 
Erindale  College 
Scarborough  College 
School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 
Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture 

(iii)  Divisions  whose  plans  and/or 
circumstances  appear  relatively  sta- 
ble; in  priority  order: 

Faculty  of  Social  Work 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 
Faculty  of  Nursing 


Proposed  Priorities  for 
University- wide  Planning 
(5.1.2) 

The  listing  which  follows  is  intended 
as  guidance  to  the  central  adminis- 
tration for  planning  in  areas  which 
are  “University-wide"  in  the  sense 
that  they  represent  issues  of  concern 
to  a number  of  divisions,  whether  or 
not  all  divisions  have  formally 
documented  that  concern.  They  are 
issues  which  have  been  exposed, 
whether  formally  or  informally,  in  the 
process  of  the  divisional  planning 
exercise.  Our  listing  represents  a 
proposed  agenda  for  the  administra- 
tion during  the  next  five  years.  Some 
of  the  issues  can  be  resolved  ad- 
ministratively; others  may,  depend- 
ing on  what  proposals  are  developed, 
be  directed  to  one  or  more  commit- 
tees of  Governing  Council. 

In  proposing  the  list,  presented  in 
summary  form  on  the  following  page, 
we  wish  to  make  no  attempt  to  pre- 
judge the  issues,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  fall  outside  our  terms  of  refer- 
ence. In  all  cases,  they  represent  areas 
of  concern  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  the  context  of 
divisional  planning,  but  they  are 
areas  which  have  not  been  studied  by 
this  Subcommittee.  In  our  discussion 
of  each  issue  we  do  attempt  to  indi- 
cate a need  to  be  met  or  an  objective  to 
be  achieved  by  review  and  resolution 
of  the  issues. 


PROPOSED  PRIORITIES  FOR  UNI- 
VERSITY PLANNING  (SUMMARY 
LIST) 

PRIORITY  A: 

Continuing  education 
Space  planning 
Admissions  planning 
Research  planning 
Academic  staff  complement 
planning 

PRIORITY  B: 

Space  reallocation 
Residences  planning 
Equipment  planning 
Fees  planning 

PRIORITY  C: 

Service  teaching 
Properties  planning 
Library  planning 


The  list  is  organized  into  three 
priority  groups.  Our  criteria  for  set- 
ting the  priorities'  sequence  for  re- 
solution of  planning  issues  are  cho- 
sen in  terms  of  urgency,  importance, 
and  feasibility,  in  the  overall  context 
of  academic  program  planning.  In 
each  case,  we  describe  our  reasons  for 
assigning  the  issue  to  a particular 
priority  group  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, indicate  the  divisions  to  whom 


the  resolution  of  the  issue  may  be  of 
importance  for  fulfilment  of  their  ob- 
jectives or  to  whom  the  unresolved 
issueLias  represented  a problem  in 
respect  of  program  planning. 

The  list  of  planning  issues  is  de- 
veloped with  a five-year  planning 
period  >r.  view  but  does  not  attempt 
to  suggest  a particular  year  for  a par- 
ticular planning  review.  The  list  does 
not  designate  sequential  priorities 
within  any  of  the  three  groups,  since 
we  believe  that  some  if  not  all  the 
issues  within  any  group  could  be  in- 
vestigated in  tandem.  The  ranking  of 
the  groups  into  categories  A,  B,  or  C, 
does  not  necessarily  suggest  that  an 
issue  ranked  in  group  B is  of  less  im- 
portance than  an  issue  included  in 
group  A;  it  may,  rather,  indicate  that 
a study  of  issue  B is  more  feasible 
when  it  follows  upon  a study  of  issue 
A;  it  may  also  indicate  that  issue  B is 
less  urgent  than  issue  A. 

PRIORITY  A 

Continuing  education 
We  note,  as  a cross-reference,  that  our 
divisional  planning  review  list  de- 
signates an  urgent  priority  for  review 
of  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
which  has  not  yet  responded  to  the 
Part  A report  of  the  Working  Group 
for  Continuing  Education.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  resolution  of  a number 
of  issues  related  to  continuing  educa- 
tion across  the  University,  issues 
which  are  reflected  in  the  working, 
group's  Part  B report  to  the  Vice- 
President  (Research  and  Planning) 
and  Registrar,  is  urgent,  for  the 
School  itself  in  terms  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  initiatives  which  have 
been  suggested  for  it  and  for  a 
number  of  divisions  whose  interest 
in  continuing  education  activity  re- 
presents a priority  for  them. 

Specifically,  the  Part  B Report  rec- 
ommends a definite  resolution  of  an 
ambiguity  in  the  constitution  for  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  which  has  led  to  a number  of 
territorial  questions,  proposes  a set  of 
University  objectives  for  continuing 
education,  and  suggests  a number  of 
particular  administrafive  arrange- 
ments to  facilitate  consultation  and 
coordination  among  all  the  units 
within  a network  of  continuing  edu- 
cation activities  and  programs.  The 
report  proposes  restatement  of  the 
principle  of  full  cost  recovery  for  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  mainte- 
nance of  careful  income  and  expense 
records,  and  consideration  of  a spe- 
cial subsidy  for  certain  kinds  of  new 
program  development  in  the  School. 

It  recommends  a number  of  initia- 
tives which  the  School  itself  might 
take  as  a central  unit  within  the  net- 
work providing  programs  and  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the  divisions  and  an 
enlarged  role  for  divisions  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining 
academic  quality  of  programs  pro- 
vided through  the  School.  An  ad- 
ministrative response  has  yet  to  be 
published,  but  should  most  or  all  of 
the  Report's  recommendations  be  ac- 
cepted, planning  for  their  imple- 
mentation should  be  a high  priority. 

We  have  developed  a listing  for  di- 
visions' interest  in  continuing  edu- 
cation activity  which  reflects  two  con- 
siderations: level  of  current  activity 
(high,  moderate,  low),  and  the  exis- 
tence of  a stated  priority  (indicated  by 
italics).  Our  evaluation  of  the  level  of 
activity  is  drawn  from  planning  mate- 
rials submitted  to  this  Subcommittee, 
enrolment  statistics  available  from 
the  Office  of  Academic  Statistics,  and 
the  information  developed  by  the 
Working  Group  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. Our  listing  of  divisions  which 
view  maintenance  or  expansion  of 
continuing  education  activity  to  be  a 
priority  is  drawn  both  from  planning 
submissions  and  from  information 
developed  by  the  working  group. 


We  note,  first,  our  conclusion  that 
there  is  greatest  urgency  for  the  resol- 
ution of  continuing  education  for  two 
divisions  for  which  continuing  edu- 
cation is  a critically  important  activ- 
ity: the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

High  activity: 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Faculty  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Moderate  activity: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Erindale  College 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Scarborough  College 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 

Low  activity: 

School  of  Architecture 
Faculty  of  Forestry 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Faculty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion 

(Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture) 

Space  planning 

It  is  a rare  division  which  did  not  refer 
to  space  concerns  in  its  submissions 
to  the  Subcommittee.  Most  divisions 
have  stated  some  space  or  facilities 
needs  in  relationship  to  divisional 
planning  priorities.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  difficult  for  this  Subcommittee  to 
evaluate  all  the  stated  needs  in  the 
absence  of  space  standards  and,  for 
the  most  part,  of  space  policies  for  the 
University.  The  difficulties  faced  by 
the  Committee  on  Accommodation 
and  Facilities  (CAF)  and  the  Physical 
Plant  Department  are  well  known  and 
bespeak  the  long  neglect  of  planning 
in  this  area.  We  propose  that,  as  a 
high  priority,  the  Vice-President  (Re- 
search and  Planning)  and  Registrar 
should  assess  the  priorities  of  divi- 
sional need  and  develop  priorities  of 
action.  We  do  indicate  below  our 
sense  of  priorities  of  importance  in 
program  terms,  but  considerations  of 
feasibility  and  finance  may  require 
that  the  administration  reorder  them. 
We  specifically  propose,  for  the  sake 
of  developing  coherent  space  and 
facilities  policies  (we  suggest  certain 
areas  0$  planning  in  Priorities  “B" 
and  “C"  below)  that  the  University 
should  undertake  utilization  studies 
and  establish  space  standards,  and 
perhaps  consider  whether  space  as- 
signments should  be  registered  as  a 
budgetary  charge  to  divisions  (as 
suggested  in  our  discussion  of  Physi- 
cal Resources,  section  4.2  above). 

According  to  the  divisions'  state- 
ments and  a number  of  requests  to 
CAF,  the  following  appear  to  warrant 
assessment  as  a priority: 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
School  of  Architecture  (and  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture) 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (Speech  Pathol- 
ogy) 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Scarborough  College  (Library) 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion (Institute  of  High  Performance 
Athletics) 

Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering (general  improvement  of 
physical  plant) 

Faculty  of  Dentistry  (in  the  absence  of 
provincial  funding) 

A division  whose  space  utilization 
we  suggest  should  be  assessed  is  the 
Faculty  of  Library  Science. 

In  addition,  although  neither  divi- 
sion has  provided  the  Subcommittee 
with  a clear  indication  of  ranked  pro- 
gram priorities,  the  Subcommittee 
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suggests  that  attention  will  need  to  be 
given  to  the  space  need  and  space  use 
of  a number  of  departments  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  to 
certain  research  and  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science 
has  advised  (May,  n-)78)  that  space 
problems  in  several  departments  are 
critical,  and  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  existing  pro- 
grams rather  than  to  the  development 
of  new  programs.  The  South-West 
Campus  Users'  Committee  has  un- 
dertaken intensive  evaluation  of 
specific  needs  for  earth  sciences  de- 
partments. We  are  aware  of  requests 
which  have  come  forward,  apart  from 
submissions  to  the  Subcommittee, 
for  the  following  units  in  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies: 

Department  of  Anthropology 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
(undergraduate  terminal  facility) 
Department  of  French 
Department  of  Linguistics 
Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
Department  of  Political  Economy 
Department  of  Psychology 
Department  of  Sociology 
Department  of  Statistics 
University  College 

Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama 

Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and 
Technology 

Centre  for  International  Studies 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies 

Program  in  South  Asian  Studies 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Community 
Studies  (Child  in  the  City  Project) 

Admissions  planning 
Admissions  was  not  among  the  plan- 
ning areas  for  which  we  requested 
statements  from  divisions,  but  it 
evolved  as  an  area  of  concern  often 
referred  to  in  divisional  presentations 
and  in  Subcommittee  discussions. 

As  a result  of  our  discussions,  how- 
ever, we  conclude  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  performance  of  the  Univer- 
sity's admissions  and  liaison  opera- 
tions leave  a great  deal  to  be  desired 
in  terms  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
specific  programs  and  divisional 
units  which  may  provide  distinctive 
programs.  They  also  appear  to  en- 
counter major  difficulties  in  terms  of 
efficiency,  consistency,  and  inter- 
divisional  liaison.  The  issue  is  one  of 
extreme  importance  if  prospective 
students  are  not  being  served  well  by 
the  University  and  the  University 
may,  indeed,  be  losing  good  stu- 
dents. 

The  issue  is  a complex  one,  in  our 
view.  The  University's  Department  of 
Admissions  serves  only  certain  divi- 
sions, the  largest  being  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering.  A number  of 
professional  divisions  ^among  them 
the  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
and  Education  - and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  manage  their  own 
admissions  operations  entirely  inde- 
pendently, and  in  doing  so  are  often 
able  to  provide  service  which  is  more 
sensitive  to  program  needs  and 
which  gives  personalized  attention  to 
prospective  students.  The  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  considers  manual  dexterity 
to  be  among  criteria  for  admission. 

The  smaller  School  of  Architecture,  in 
a three-stage  admissions  process,  re- 
views portfolios  of  student  work  and 
conducts  individual  interviews.  The 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  considering 
applicants  to  its  multiple-points-of- 
entry  program,  must  evaluate  candi- 
dates on  the  basis  of  widely  differing 
previous  educational  and  training 
experience. 


These  divisions,  and  others,  per- 
ceive a number  of  significant  advan- 
tages in  controlling  their  own  admis- 
sions operations,  and  we  concur  that 
good  service  to  students  and  sen- 
sitivity to  program  needs  are  highly 
desirable  ends.  We  suggest  that  they 
should  be  objectives  for  the  operation 
of  the  University's  admissions  pro- 
cess, however  it  is  organized.  At  the 
same  time  there  may  be  excellent  ar- 
guments fora  greater  centralization  of 
admissions  than  presently  exists  at 
the  University  which  could  achieve 
better  service  to  students  and  develop 
a high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  re- 
quirements of  individual  programs. 

Certainly,  within  the  operations  of 
the  central  Department  of  Admis- 
sions as  they  pertain  to  arts  and  sci- 
ence programs,  there  is  structured  a 
high  degree  of  decentralization,  in 
the  requirement  that  applications  be 
referred  in  sequence  to  one  or  more 
colleges,  who  may  or  may  not  act  ex- 
peditiously and  consistently.  The  re- 
quirement prevents  notification  of 
acceptance  to  first  year  study  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  until  the 
applicant  has  been  accepted  by  a col- 
lege. In  terms  of  improving  service  to 
students,  a review  of  admissions 
planning  should  clearly  consider  al- 
ternatives. We  suggest  one:  admis- 
sion - perhaps  provisional  admission 
- to  the  University  as  a separate  and 
earlier  event  than  admission  to  a col- 
lege, which  could  take  place  as  a sec- 
ond event,  constituting  endorsement 
of  the  earlier  decision. 

The  degree  of  decentralization 
within  the  University'siadmissions 
operations  also  troubles  us  in  terms  of 
another  consideration  affecting  ser- 
vice to  students.  That  is  the  consid- 
eration of  information-sharing  and 
liaison.  Students  considering 
whether  to  apply  to  more  than  one 
faculty  usually  cannot  solicit  infor- 
mation and  advice  in  one  University 
location,  but  must  make  separate  in- 
quiries to  widely  separate  offices. 

Our  discussions  also  lead  us  to  ques- 
tion strongly  the  adequacy  of  liaison 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
program  levels  at  the  University.  We 
suggest  that  undergraduate  students 
intending  to  proceed  to  graduate 
study  in  our  own  institution  should 
have  far  easier  access  to  adequate  in- 
formation regarding  the  entrance  re- 
quirements for  a particular  graduate 
program  than  now  appears  to  be  the 
_ case.  Students  whose  intentions  are 
known  should  not  later  discover  they 
need  to  do  make-up  work  upon  en- 
tering a different  school  or  faculty. 

We  strongly  suggest  that  whether 
or  not  major  organizational  changes 
are  an  outcome  of  admissions  plan- 
ning, performance  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed  for  the  sake  of  setting 
guidelines  and  standards.  Untoward 
delays  in  notifications  to  applicants 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  matter  of 
performance  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant in  considering  the  articula- 
tion of  our  admissions  process  with 
enrolment  planning  which  is  an  an- 
nual but  quite  different  planning  ac- 
tivity conducted  by  all  divisions.  En- 
rolment plans  are  developed  at  divi- 
sional levels,  with  the  coordinating 
services  of  the  Vice-President  (Re- 
search and  Planning)  and  Registrar, 
who  presents  the  annual  enrolment 
plan  for  the  University  to  the  Gov- 
erning Council.  The  admissions  pro- 
cess becomes  the  means  by  which  en- 
rolment plans  are  implemented; 
when  the  admissions  process  per- 
forms inadequately,  the  objectives  set 
by  enrolment  plans  become  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  Performance  is 
also  a major  consideration  in  terms  of 
fulfilling  the  institution's  evaluation 
of  itself.  We  believe  that  excellence 
should  be  manifested  not  only  in 
terms  of  our  academic  programs,  but 
also  in  terms  of  services  to  those  pro- 
grams and  to  their  clientele. 


Because  we  did  not  request  full  in 
formation  from  all  divisions  in  re- 
spect of  admissions,  we  are  unable  to 
provide  the  administration  witha  full 
listing  of  divisions  to  whom  admis- 
sions planning  may  be  important.  We 
suggest  that  it  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  many  units  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  for  the  several  St. 
George  and  suburban  colleges,  for  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  where 
articulation  with  the  enrolment  plans 
fora  number  of  graduate  programs  in 
several  faculties  is  important,  and  for 
all  those  professional  schools  whose 
admissions  activities  are  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Admissions.  Cer- 
tain other  divisions,  including  the 
Faculties  of  Pharmacy  and  Nursing 
and  School  of  Architecture,  have 
commented  upon  the  strain  imposed 
on  academic  or  non-academic  staff  in 
their  managing  their  own  admissions 
activity.  A complete  review  of  admis- 
sions matters  may  or  may  not  be 
called  for,  but  we  believe  our  list  is 
not  an  inclusive  one. 

Research  Planning 

Virtually  every  University  division 
has  discussed  research  with  us,  and 
most  divisions  wish  to  expand,  or  at 
least  maintain,  their  current  levels  of 
research  activity.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  research  initiatives  are  left 
to  individuals  or  small  groups  of  in- 
vestigators; only  a few  divisions  de- 
scribe research  strategies.  Virtually 
all  divisions  of  the  University  are  de- 
pendent upon  federal  and  provincial 
funding  for  a large  part  of  their  re- 
search activity,  although  some  divi- 
sions - for  example,  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering - 
have  developed  a relatively  high  level 
of  access  to  private  sector  support  of 
research.  Funding  from  government 
sources  has  declined  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars;  funding  at  this  Univer- 
sity has  declined  less-than  at  most 
universities,  but  that  it  has  main- 
tained so  strong  a competitive  posi- 
tion perhaps  owes  more  to  initiatives 
taken  by  members  of  the  University 
community  than  it  does  to  institu- 
tional initiatives,  or,  for  the  most 
part,  to  divisional  strategies. 

Moreover,  the  institution  is  fortu- 
nate in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  research  from 
internal  sources.  The  University's 
operating  budget  annually  allocates 
funds  to  the  Research  Board  which 
supplement  grants  to  the  institution 
(block  or  formula-based  grants)  from 
the  major  federal  granting  councils. 
Certain  divisions,  by  virtue  of  his- 
torical foresight,  have  arranged  their 
base  budget  allocations  in  a manner 
which  permits  tangible  intradivi- 
sional  support  of  research.  The  Uni- 
versity's Connaught  Fund  constitutes 
a major  endowment  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  meritorious  research  in  all 
academic  divisions.  In  1978-79,  the 
University's  internal  support  for  re- 
search exceeded  $2.1  million,  not 
counting  intradivisional  allocations. 
However,  external  support  fof  re- 
search amounted  to  more  than  $44.3 
million. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  to 
suggest  that  the  institution  should,  as 
an  institution,  engage  in  forward 
planning  for  research.  We  remark  on 
only  a few.  First,  research  is  a primary 
University  activity,  particularly  so  for 
graduate  program  areas.  However, 
the  University's  general  income, 
based  on  enrolment  levels,  is  neces- 
sarily directed  principally  to  the  sup- 
port of  teaching  programs,  and  the 
support  of  research  must  normally  be 
solicited  from  alternative  funding 
sources.  The  University  as  a univer- 
sity has  only  infrequently  partici- 
pated in  the  process  of  solicitation. 

Second,  the  University's  General 
Objectives  stress  the  importance  of 
the  University's  role  in  conducting 
research,  including  both  basic  and 


applied  research,  and  commit  the 
University  to  apply  to  research  ac- 
tivities, as  to  teaching  activities,  its 
standards  of  excellence  and  social  ac- 
countability. The  Research  Board  has 
begun,  but  it  has  not  completed  an 
effort,  to  identify  areas  of  research 
strength.  The  effort  has  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  physical  sciences; 
it  may  have  been  cut  short  by 
difficulties  in’ establishing  an 
adequate  data  base.  It  may  also  have 
been  cut  short  in  the  absence  of  any 
University  definitions  for  excellence 
or  strength  in  research.  We  suggest 
the  possible  application  of  the  "re- 
source centres"  concept,  drawn  from 
the  Interim  Planning  Principles,  as  a 
concept  on  which  the  University 
could  base  objectives  for  research  de- 
velopment. The  University  prides  it- 
self on  its  being  an  institution  with 
major  resources  in  research;  it  should 
be  able  to  explain  what  these  are  and 
account  for  them  publicly.  Certainly, 
if  the  University  is  to  preserve  and 
develop  areas  of  research  which  are 
excellent,  it  should  for  its  own  sake 
know  what  these  are. 

A good  example  of  how  the  "re- 
source centre"  concept  has  been 
applied  to  strategic  planning  for  re- 
search at  this  University  is  the  pro- 
gram in  human  developmental 
psychology  at  Erindale  College.  Plan- 
ning for  the  program  was  initiated  in 
the  St.  George  psychology  depart- 
ment, but  quickly  became  an  inter- 
divisional  and  inter-campus  plan- 
ning effort  because  of  the  specializa- 
tions of  several  people  in  the  Erindale 
psychology  group.  In  effect,  a clear 
decision  was  made  not  to  develop 
parallel  activity  in  the  downtown  de- 
partment but  to  concentrate  the  ac- 
tivity at  Erindale.  The  College's  par- 
ticipation in  the  planning  repre- 
sented a major  commitment  in  that 
the  College  made  decisions  involving 
permanent  changes  in  the  character  of 
research  space  and  in  the  character  of 
the  disciplinary  group  which  would 
affect  its  teaching  program.  Ap- 
pointments in  psychology  at  the  Col- 
lege are  now  made  with  the  pro- 
gram's needs' in  mind.  Although 
there  are  investigators  in  human  de- 
velopmental psychology  elsewhere  in 
the  University,  the  focus  of  the  Uni- 
versity's research,  both  individual 
and  group,  is  in  a centre  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

Income  maximization,  as  a plan- 
ning objective,  represents  another 
reason  for  instituting  research  plan- 
ning. A major  reason  should  also  be 
to  protect  the  institution  from  steer- 
ing its  research  efforts  too  greatly  or 
too  rapidly  in  directions  pointed  by 
federal  or  provincial  policies  and, 
specifically,  to  protect  strong  areas  of 
basic  research. 

We  suggest  the  University  should 
undertake  a full-scale  and  self-critical 
inventory  of  its  research  capabilities 
and  seek  to  establish  objectives  to 
which  the  University  itself  is  com- 
mitted, and  then  to  establish 
priorities  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  ob- 
jectives. Clearly  the  development  of 
an  institutional  research  strategy 
should  not  limit  individual  or  divi- 
sional initiatives,  but  should 
strengthen  and  enhance  them  wher- 
ever it  is  appropriate  to  do  so  in  the 
context  of  available  University  re- 
sources. 

Research  activity  varies  greatly 
from  division  to  division  and  also 
varies  in  strategic  importance  to  the 
division,  in  accordance  with  a 
number  of  factors  among  which  we 
count  two  to  be  of  major  importance: 
the  level  of  undergraduate  activity  in 
relation  to  graduate  program  activity, 
and  the  availability  of  resources  (in- 
cluding appropriate  facilities).  In  re- 
sponse to  these  variations,  we  have 
developed  a list  which  reflects  .two 
considerations:  level  of  activity  (high. 
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moderate,  low)  and  a stated  objective 
or  priority.  Our  collective  evaluation 
of  level  of  current  research  activity  is 
inevitably  subjective,  but  it  draws 
upon  both  planning  submissions  and 
ORA  records.  We  are  certain  that 
completed  plans  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  for  the  graduate 
centres  and  institutes  would  state  re- 
search priorities,  but  this  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  know  what  research 
areas  would  be  designated  as  having 
high  priority.  The  divisions  in  italics 
have  formally  stated  that  research  de- 
velopment is  a priority. 

High  activity: 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science* 

Faculty  of  Den tis try 
Erindale  College 

Graduate  Centres  and  Institutes* 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Scarborough  College , 

Moderate  activity: 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
Faculty  of  Lazo 
Faculty  of  Library  Science 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 
Low  activity: 

School  of  Architecture 
Faculty  of  Education 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies* 
Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion 

( Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture) 

"Incomplete  plans 

Academic  staff  complement  planning 
As  resource  flexibility  diminishes,  a 
number  of  divisions  have  expressed 
concerns  related  to  providing  the 
academic  staff  necessary  to  maintain 
or  develop  programs-.  For  many,  the 
problem  is  how  to  develop  or  shift 
resources  to  make  new  appointments 
or  to  fill  vacancies.  For  some,  the 
problem  is  how  to  use  under- 
employed staff.  Many  of  the  planning 
submissions  we  received  designated 
new  positions  which  would  be  desir- 
able. None  of  these  provided  a total 
complement  plan.  It  is  therefore  un- 
clear whether  any  of  these  divisions 
has  underused  academic  staff  who 
could  be  redeployed  or  vacant  staff 
positions  which  could  be  shifted  from 
one  program  to  another  to  meet  the 
described  need.  It  is  also  probably  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess developed  in  an  era  of  growth 
that  no  divisional  head  would  point 
to  positions  the  division  could  afford 
to  give  up.  Only  Erindale  College  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education  presented 
plans  describing  what  their  staff 
complements  would  be  over  the  next 
five  years;  both  are  divisions  plan- 
ning for  enrolment  shifts  in  a period 
of  diminishing  budgetary  flexibility. 

We  believe  that  every  division 
should  now  be  undertaking  academic 
staff  complement  planning,  and  our 
comments  in  this  section  suggest  that 
there  are  some  alternatives  which 
should  be  examined  at  the  divisional 
level  and  that  there  are  also  matters 
which  the  University  can  review  once 
divisions  have  stated  their  plans. 

However,  for  divisions  which  face 
the  necessity  of  planning  how  to  use 
under-employed  and  surplus  staff, 
our  first  comments  are  intended  to 
relay  some  of  our  perspectives  of  the 
problem,  which  many  persons  have 
suggested  is  created  by  the  Univer- 
sity's policy  on  academic  tenure,  con- 
sidered as  job  security  rather  than  as 
protection  for  academic  freedom.  (We 
have  discussed  this  view  briefly  in 
section  4.3  above.) 

As  a historical  pattern,  most  divi- 
sions have  experienced  imbalances  in 
teaching  resources  which  usually 
occur  as  a result  of  a shift  in  demand. 


represented  in  enrolment,  among  the 
divisions'  programs.  The  existence  of 
tenure,  as  a University  policy,  has  al- 
ways constituted  a constraint  on  the 
division's  options  for  rationalizing 
teaching  resources,  but  it  has  seldom 
constituted  an  obstacle  to  planning 
for  changes  in  demand.  So  long  as 
there  has  been  budgetary  flexibility, 
divisions  have  added  staff  to  meet  the 
needs  of  programs  experiencing  in- 
creased  demand.  What  appears  to  be 
new  in  the  present  University  situar 
tion  is  not  that  staff  imbalances  are 
occurring  for  the  first  time,  but  that  a 
second  constraint  has  come  into  play. 
It  is  more  difficult,  in  an  era  of  in- 
creasing inflexibility,  to  make  new 
appointments  to  meet  the  needs  of 
programs  experiencing  increasing 
demand.  The  planning  question 
which  has  surfaced  is,  in  a period  of 
no-growth  enrolments,  how  may  the 
institution  make  the  most  effective 
and  humane  use  of  surplus  staff  in 
some  areas  while  meeting  the  need 
for  additional  staff  in  other  areas? 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  few 
divisions  appear  to  have  undertaken 
staff  complement  planning.  Many 
have  described  staff  needs  in  terms  of 
“gaps"  or  shortages,  but  almost  no 
division  has  clearly  shown  where 
surpluses  of  teaching  resources  may 
occur.  It  is  not  for  these  reasons  alone, 
however,  that  we  suspect  the  prob- 
lem of  surplus  staff,  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  a problem,  may  have  been  over- 
stated. Although  the  University's 
long  period  of  enrolment  growth  has 
stopped,  there  are  few,  if  any,  other 
indications  that  this  institution  as  a 
whole  is  likely  to  have  an  excess  of 
teaching  resources  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  have  been  no  enrolment 
shifts  among  our  programs  so  major 
as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  any 
single  faculty  or  school,  and  none  is 
foreseen.  The  institution  as  a whole 
expects  to  maintain  a stable  enrol- 
ment for  a number  of  years  to  come; 
our  budgetary  position  is  likely  to  be 
better  than  that  of  most  Ontario  in- 
stitutions. The  rates  of  staff  turnover 
and  attrition  have  not  changed 
greatly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  anomalies 
exist  and  to  suspect  that  others  may 
develop.  We  also  know  that  budget- 
ary constraints  will  continue.  What  is 
important  is  that  as  an  institution  we 
do  not  know  clearly  where  all  the 
anomalies  may  be  nor  how  severely 
imbalances  may  affect  our  programs. 
For  the  reason  that  so  few  divisions 
have  done  a full-scale  examination  of 
their  staffing  needs,  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  provide  a priorities  list  for 
academic  staff  complement  planning. 
Nevertheless,  certain  divisions  have 
begun  to  look  at  theii  staff  comple- 
ments in  earnest.  The  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Provost,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough Colleges,  has  recently  begun 
an  analysis  of  staff  complements  over 
the  long  term,  by  discipline,  on  the 
three  campuses.  The  possibility  of 
developing  greater  mobility  of  ap- 
pointments among  the  campuses,  as 
needs  shift,  is  one  aspect  of  the  Fac- 
ulty's effort,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  aspirations  for  collegiality 
and  stability  at  the  separate  cam- 
puses. The  Faculty  of  Education, 
planning  for  declining  B.Ed.  enrol- 
ments and  instituting  program 
changes,  has  implemented  a staff  de- 
velopment program  which  is  to  per- 
mit some  faculty  members  to  prepare 
themselves  to  undertake  new  teach- 
ing responsibilities.  Erindale  College 
has  proposed  teaching  complements, 
by  discipline,  which  represent 
phased  reductions  to  “critical  mass" 
complements  in  some  disciplines. 

Our  situation  is  one  which  does, 
we  suggest,  call  for  all  divisions  to 


identify  problems,  in  particular  to 
identify  any  possible  shortages  and 
surpluses,  and  to  attempt  to  increase 
as  far  as  possible  their  flexibility  in 
terms  of  budgetary  and  teaching  re- 
sources. Several  approaches  occur  to 
us.  Two  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  are  alternative  ways  of 
deploying  staff  and  the  provision  of 
special  programs  in  academic  staff 
development  as  means  to  increase 
staffing — and  financial — flexibility. 

Indeed,  we  believe  the  provision  of 
special  programs  in  academic  staff 
development,  including  a program  of 
granting  leaves-of-absence  for  re- 
training purposes,  should  be 
examined  seriously  at  both  the  divi- 
sional and  University  levels.  We  sus- 
pect that  staff  development  programs 
may  present  some  natural  limits:  we 
do  not  suppose  that  a classicist  is  very 
often  likely  to  become  a bioengineer 
by  this  road.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  of  our  age  and  culture 
that  mid-career  changes  are  increas- 
ingly common.  There  may  well  be  a 
number  of  under-employed  but  dedi- 
cated faculty  members  who  do  not 
welcome  being  under-employed  or 
enjoy  seeing  themselves  as  becoming 
superfluous  to  the  institution's 
needs,  and  who  may  see  in  the  pres- 
entation of  alternative  training  the 
opportunity  to  make  themselves 
more  useful  to  the  institution  to 
which  they  have  committed  them- 
selves. We  believe  the  road  should  be 
explored  as  fully  as  possible,  and 
suggest  that  academic  staff  develop- 
ment should  also  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  opportunity  to  improve  the 
quality  of  academic  staff  and  pro- 
grams. 

Our  situation  also  suggests  that  the 
University  should  begin  examining 
alternatives  for  creating  greater  flexi- 
bility in  our  deployment  of  teaching 
resources,  including  provision  for 
early  retirement  opportunities  and 
flexibility  in  terms  of  arranging  alter- 
native types  of  appointments  without 
loss  of  tenure,  including  shared  posi- 
tions and  alternate-year  assignments. 
The  arrangements  for  early  retire- 
ment and  alternative  appointments 
without  loss  of  tenure  which  have 
been  made  by  other  institutions  rep- 
resent precedents  deserving  evalua- 
tion and  consideration.  We  suspect 
that  both  alternatives,  to  be  attrac- 
tive, are  likely  to  suggest  that  the  in- 
stitution make  arrangement  for  virtu- 
ally full  payments  into  benefits  and 
pension  programs.  What  will  need  to 
be  determined  is  whether  provision 
of  those  alternatives  can  achieve 
budgetary  savings  which  will  permit 
greater  flexibility  and  opportunities 
for  appointment  of  new  staff  in  pro- 
grams experiencing  increased 
demand. 

More  divisions  than  not  have 
stated  specific  needs  for  additional 
staff  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  specific 
programs.  Some  divisions  have  re- 
ported that  they  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  providing  full  staffing  for 
their  teaching  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Faculty  of  Forestry  suffered  a 
loss  of  nearly  30  percent  of  its  full- 
time staff  in  less  than  a year  and  a half 
and  is  even  more  dependent  than 
formerly  upon  stipendiary  part-time 
appointments.  The  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education,  with  a higher 
than  average  instructional  activity 
index,  intends  to  redevelop  its  pro- 
grams toward  increasing  its  research 
and  continuing  education  activity. 

The  School  of  Architecture  and  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture feel  themselves  to  be  hard- 
pressed  in  terms  of  their  studio  in- 
struction. The  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  have  dis- 
cussed with  us  what  they  believe  to 
be  very  unfavourable  staff-student 
ratios.  In  most  instances,  the  divi- 


sional statements  appear  to  represent 
hopes  for  full-time  tenure-stream 
appointments. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  heard, 
from  several  divisions,  a generalized 
concern  about  how  to  develop  op- 
portunities for  employment  of 
talented  younger  scholars.  Develop- 
ment of  policies  encouraging  early 
retirement  and  alternative  types  of 
appointment  may  help  to  increase 
flexibility  for  the  purpose  of  making 
new  appointments,  but  we  also  sug- 
gest strongly  that  the  University  and 
divisions  interested  in  adding  new 
staff  should  keep  flexibility  for  the 
future  in  mind  where  considering 
new  appointments.  As  they  under- 
take staff  complement  planning,  we 
believe  divisions  should  carefully  re- 
view what  should  be  the  long-ternf 
balance  between  relatively  perma- 
nent commitments  and  short-term, 
limited  commitments.  Divisions 
have  advised  us  that  tenure-stream 
appointments  are  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  program  stabil- 
ity. A serious  concern  of  our  own, 
although  not  limited  to  us,  is  that 
without  greater  staffing  flexibility 
(and  flexibility  in  terms  of  other  re- 
sources as  well),  divisions  and  the 
University  are  limited  in  what  they 
can  plan  in  the  direction  of  new  pro- 
grams as  opportunities  for  new  pro- 
gram development  present  them- 
selves. We  are  unhappy  to  think  that 
relative  inflexibility  of  budgetary  and 
staffing  resources  may  reduce  us  to 
the  provision  of  tried-and-true  pro- 
grams and  inhibit  us  from  engaging 
actively  in  new  fields  of  knowledge  as 
they  develop.  Program  stability  may 
be  the  benefit  of  a staff  complement 
weighted  toward  permanence.  The 
opportunity  to  explore  new  program 
fields  may  be  the  benefit  of  staff  com- 
plements in  which  a higher  compo- 
nent of  limited  commitments  occurs. 

What  we  suggest  under  the  head- 
ing of  academic  complement  plan- 
ning is,  then,  not  a review  of  prob- 
lems represented  by  the  existence  of  a 
surplus  of  teaching  resources  in  a few 
areas,  but  a review  of  ways  to  develop 
greater  staffing  flexibility  across  the 
University  as  a whole.  The  issue  to  be 
resolved  is  not  merely  a matter  of  how 
staff  are  deployed  in  current  cir- 
cumstances, but  how  the  divisions, 
and  the  University,  should  plan  for 
staffing  complements  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a quinquennium  or  a decade 
or  more  ahead. 

PRIORITY  B 

Space  reallocation 

This  issue  would  be  ranked  as  being 
in  the  Priority  "A"  category  for  im- 
portance, but  we  rank  it  in  the  "B" 
category  on  the  basis  of  a criterion  of 
urgency.  Some  divisional  planning 
statements  have  discussed  space 
problems  in  terms  of  deficient  quan- 
tity. A few  limited  space  utilization 
reviews,  including  those  done  for  the 
South-West  Campus  Users'  Com- 
mittee and  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Feasibility  of  Locating  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  on  Scarborough  Campus, 
have  provided  indications  of  under- 
utilization or  inefficient  use  of  some 
space  reserved  for  divisional  use,  in- 
cluding some  space  held  by  a few  arts 
and  science  units.  We  have  discussed 
the  matter  of  excess  space  with  refer- 
ence to  only  one  division,  the  Faculty 
of  Library  Science.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  broad-scale  utilization 
studies  would  reveal  that  the  Univer- 
sity's use  of  its  space  resources  is  not 
everywhere  as  efficient  as  it  might  be. 

The  problem  is  not  simple.  Al- 
though the  University  has  followed 
the  practice  of  reallocating  income,  it 
has  only  in  unusual  circumstances 
reallocated  space,  usually  in  a limited 
context.  For  the  sake  of  flexibility 
within  program  areas,  the  University 
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has  permitted  the  designation  or 
'dedication",  both  in  fact  and  by  rea- 
son of  customary  practice,  of  certain 
kinds  of  space  to  program  units. 
Classroom  assignments  in  University 
buildings  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  formally  in  the  charge  of  Central 
Room  Allocation.  1 lowever,  Central 
Room  Allocation  maintains  effective 
control  for  daytime  use  for  academic 
purposes  of  only  about  17.5  percent  of 
classroom  space  (by  area)  under  Uni- 
versity management.  The  tradition 
that  academic  units  "own"  certain 
areas  of  space  is  a powerful  one.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  and  sensible  stan- 
dards for  space  use — in  terms  of 
quantity  of  space  allowable  and  per- 
centage of  time  it  should  be  used — 
the  University  has  had  few  instru- 
ments for  the  evaluation  of  divisions' 
use  of  space  or  their  professions  of 
need.  Elsewhere  (4.2)  we  have  sug- 
gested, and  repeat  here,  that  we  think 
one  useful  approach  would  be  to  de- 
velop a process  by  which  divisions 
would  account  for  space  and  utilities 
costs  of  their  operation,  perhaps  tied 
in  to  the  annual  budget  process. 

Certain  considerations  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  development  of  a 
policy  on  and  plan  for  space  realloca- 
tion would  be  a very  significant  de- 
velopment in  University  planning. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  we  have  discus- 
sed in  the  section  on  Physical  Re- 
sources (4.2  above),  many  of  the  Uni- 
versity's buildings  are  in  a poor  state 
of  maintenance.  Submissions  to  the 
province  and  to  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  have  pleaded 
the  specific  capital  needs  of  this  Uni- 
versity as  the  one  with  the  oldest 
physical  plant  among  the  provincial 
universities.  The  evolution  of 
south-west  campus  planning  pre- 
sumes the  necessity  to  vacate  certain 
structures.  The  costs  of  safety 
maintenance,  in  particular  for  fire 
protection,  may  force  early  aban- 
donment of  one  or  two  in  that 
category. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indication 
that  not  all  University  space  is  being 
utilized  as  fully  as  it  might  be  sug- 
gests that  the  University'should  con- 
sider a more  efficient  pattern  of  allo- 
cation of  its  space.  We  believe  a plan 
would  strengthen  the  University's 
hand  in  making  its  submissions  to 
the  province  for  assistance  in  main- 
taining and  developing  the  proper- 
ties, and  to  the  city  in  demonstrating 
the  need  for  any  further  capital  de- 
velopment on  the  St.  George  campus. 

Even  more  significant,  in  our  view, 
is  that  a policy  allowing  the  realloca- 
tion of  space  as  patterns  of  use  change 
would  permit  the  institution  the 
flexibility  to  supply  space  needs 
reflected  in  increased  enrolment  for 
some  programs,  divisions'  interest  in 
developing  new  programs,  and  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  older 
buildings.  In  short,  we  believe  the 
development  of  a reallocation  policy 
should  improve  the  University's 
ability  to  manage  its  resources  well. 

As  a further  possible  benefit,  it 
should  open  the  possibility  for  deci- 
sions regarding  alternate  uses  of  Uni- 
versity properties  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a properties  plan  (see  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  under  Priority  "C" 
below). 

The  divisions  which  have  stated  a 
need  for  additional  space  of  one  type 
or  another  are  limited  in  number.  Our 
information,  drawn  from  CAF  re- 
quests as  well  as  planning  statements 
to  this  Subcommittee,  is  doubtless 
incomplete.  In  the  absence  of  stan- 
dards or  other  adequate  tools  for  as- 
sessment of  need,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  assign  a priority  ranking,  but 
merely  list  them  in  alphabetical 
order: 

School  of  Architecture  (and  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture) 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (various 
units) 


Faculty  of  Forestry 

Faculty  of  Management  Studies  (large 
lecture  rooms,  executive  develop- 
ment program) 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (speech  pathol- 
ogy) 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy  (large  lecture 
rooms) 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion (Institute  of  High  Perfor- 
mance Athletics) 

Scarborough  College  (library,  some 
lecture  rooms) 

Resiliences  planning 
This  priority  represents  an  issue  on 
which  we  have  very  little  rigorous 
information,  but  from  materials  we 
have  seen  and  discussions  we  have 
hacl,  we  suggest  there  is  a perceived 
need  for  planning  in  this  area.  Utili- 
zation studies  and  assessments  of 
need  for  space  may  show  that  there  is 
a real  need  for  development  of  a plan 
for  additional  student  residences.  We 
have  had  a few  documented  indica- 
tions of  such  a need — in  early  sub- 
missions from  some  colleges  and 
material  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  regarding 
its  proposal  for  a Cockburn 
College — and  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
President's  interest  in  establishing  a 
more  residential  character  for  the  in- 
stitution, but  certain  indications  also 
persuade  us  that  if  need  can  be  dem- 
onstrated, the  development  of  such  a 
plan  may  be  worthwhile.  A survey  of 
arts  and  science  first  year  applicants 
who  refused  offers  of  admission  indi- 
cates that  lack  of  access  to  college 
residence  housing  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  decision  of  over  1,000 
students  who  did  not  choose  to  accept 
an  offer  of  admission  to  this  Univer- 
sity for  1978-79.  Administrators  ad- 
vise us  that  the  pressure  of  applica- 
tions for  residence  accommodation  is 
several  times  capacity  and  priorities  ' 
are  set  in  some  colleges  which  force 
arts  and  science  undergraduates  liv- 
ing within  varying  distances  of 
downtown  Toronto  to  commute  or 
join  the  competition  with  students 
from  the  professional  schools  and 
graduate  programs  who  search  for 
rental  accommodations  within  close 
reach  of  the  St.  George  campus.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  to  University 
graduate  residence  accommodation 
are  normally  twice  the  number  of 
available  places.  Serving  a different 
geographical  base,  both  Erindale  and 
Scarborough  College  intend  to  add  to 
their  residences,  which  have  proved 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  has 
promised  the  city  not  to  undertake 
major  institutional  construction  in 
the  Huron-Sussex  area  for  20  years, 
but  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in 
reviewing  the  city's  plans  has  indi- 
cated that  the  land  can  be  used  for 
development  of  student  residences. 
Downtown  neighbourhoods,  in- 
cluding areas  surrounding  the  St. 
George  campus,  are  undergoing  a 
shift  from  rental  housing  to  renova- 
tion and  purchase  as  privately  owned 
homes.  Students  increasingly  find 
themselves  facing  a shortage  of  rental 
space  and  higher  rents. 

We  have  no  way  of  assessing  accu- 
rately the  extent  of  need  for  additional 
self-supporting  student  housing  and 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  any  divi- 
sional priorities  to  be  met  by  meeting 
the  need.  We  do  note  a sense  of  the 
pressures  and  suggest  that  certain 
benefits  may  accrue  to  the  University 
in  the  development  of  additional  resi- 
dential accommodation  for  students, 
in  particular  in  the  Huron-Sussex 
area:  the  collegial  character  of  the  in- 
stitution would  be  enhanced;  the 
needs  of  students  not  within  easy 
commutingdistance  could  be  met 
more  frequently  and  fewer  good  stu- 
dents should  elect  to  go  elsewhere  for 
lack  of  a place  to  live;  the  north-west 
quadrant  of  the  St.  George  campus 
would  be  materially  improved. 


Equipment  planning 
Until  recently,  the  University  has  not 
had  a clear  sense  of  what  its  equip- 
ment holdings  are,  what  the  use  of 
them  is,  or  what  their  maintenance 
requirements  may  be.  (Our  discus- 
sion of  equipment  needs  and  deterio- 
ration in  section  4.2  above  provides 
both  a rationale  for  further  planning 
in  this  area  and  our  estimate  of  the 
shortfall  in  funding  for  equipment 
maintenance  and  replacement.)  The 
University's  equipment  inventory 
consists  of  a listing  of  equipment 
items  as  they  were  acquired  and  of 
their  valuation  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. Recently  the  Vice-President 
(Research  and  Planning)  and  Regis- 
trar initiated  the  development  of  a 
more  comprehensive,  functional  in- 
ventory of  the  University's  research 
equipment  holdings. 

It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  equipment 
is  very  important  in  several  divisions, 
whether  for  research  as  in  medicine 
and  engineering,  or  for  teaching  pro- 
grams as  in  music  and  many  other 
program  areas.  It  is  also  clear  to  us 
that  no  division  has  looked  after 
equipment  needs  in  the  sense  that  di- 
visions have  tended  to  plan  for  staff 
and  space  needs.  The  pattern  for 
equipment  maintenance  and  re- 
placement has  apparently  been  one  of 
"boom-bust"  planning.  In  submis- 
sions to  this  Subcommittee,  we  have 
seen  no  equipment  plan  from  any  di- 
vision. The  evidence  for  an  equip- 
ment crisis  in  the  University  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  alloca- 
tion of  a central  equipment  fund  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  high-use  divi- 
sions has  mitigated  the  worst  effects 
of  inflation  and  budget  cuts  for  some 
programs. 

However,  we  fear  that  equipment 
maintenance  and  replacement  prob- 
lems may  become  critical  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  we  believe  the 
development  of  a plan  to  set  priorities 
will  be  very  important.  We  see  plan- 
ning in  this  area  to  be  vitally  related  to 
research  planning  (discussed  under 
Priority  "A"  above)  and  we  believe 
one  important  criterion  in  setting 
equipment  priorities  should  be  the 
relationship  to  research  priorities. 
Another  criterion  should  be  the  re- 
lationship to  teaching  programs.  The 
development  of  a complete  inventory- 
may  reveal  duplicate  holdings  sug- 
gesting possibilities  for  shared  use; 
planning  should  therefore  follow 
upon  the  completion  of  an  inventory. 
The  pooling  of  equipment  resources 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  them  should  be  an  objec- 
tive for  planning.  ■ 

By  implication  or  by  direct  state- 
ment, support  of  equipment  needs  is 
a priority  for  the  following  divisions, 
listed  in  alphabetical  order: 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Music 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Fees  planning 

Until  recently,  tuition  fees  have  not 
represented  an  issue  for  planning. 

The  University  had  no  flexibility  in 
setting  fees,  despite  the  wide  vari- 
ance in  program  costs  among  divi- 
sions in  the  University.  Aside  from 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  for  performance 
fees,  no  division  has  commented  on 
fees  levels  because  neither  the  Sub- 
committee nor  the  divisions  foresaw 
the  possibility  that- the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  would  con- 
sider ending  its  control  over  fees 
through  the  formula  funding  mecha- 
nism. Recently,  however,  the  Prov- 
ince has  been  reviewing  its  tuition 
policy,  and  has  asked  for  advice  from 
the  universities.  Of  the  income  that 
the  University  receives  for  each  stu- 


dent (student-related  income),  c ur- 
rently H(>  percent  is  in  the  form  of  .1 
grant  from  the  Province,  and  14  per- 
cent is  paid  in  fees  by  students.  The 
President  and  others  have  recently 
suggested  that  students  could  appro- 
priately be  asked  to  pay  a higher  pro- 
portion of  the  total  costs  for  their  edu* 
cation.  The  University  has  also  com- 
mented that  if  tuition  levels  rise  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  should  be 
expanded  and  modified  to  improve 
accessibility  for  qualified  students 
from  lower  income  groups,  to  be 
more  efficient  and  responsive  to  stu- 
dent need,  and  to  make  changes  in 
the  limitations  on  periods  of 
eligibility. 

We  have  little  light  to  shed  on  the 
complexity  of  problems  represented 
by  the  possibility  of  fees  increases, 
and  no  ranking  of  program  areas  to 
suggest.  Although  we  suspect  that  if 
fees  increases  are  determined  to  be 
appropriate,  they  Will  be  phased  in 
over  a period  of  time,  we  do  suggest 
that,  regardless  of  what  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  do  in  the  short  term,  a 
plan  should  be  developed  which  will 
seek  to  be  as  fair  to  students  and  to  the 
institution  as  possible.  The  plan  will 
need  to  balance  questions  of  fairness 
and  accessibility  for  students  and  in- 
come maximization  as  a planning 
objective  for  the  University.  Pre- 
paratory analysis  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  setting  differential  fees 
for  different  programs  as  well  as  con- 
sider the  probable  impact  of  any  fee 
changes  on  enrolment,  and  should 
take  into  account  the  availability  of 
student  assistance.  We  suggest  that 
full  analysis  is  needed  so  that  the 
University  will  have  a clear  sense  of 
the  implications  of  any  fees  increases 
and  will  be  in  a position  to  make 
well-informed  decisions. 

PRIORITY  C 

Service  teaching 

Service  teaching  is  the  means  by 
which  the  students  of  one  division 
receive  instruction  provided  by 
another  division.  Several  patterns  of 
service  teaching  exist  within  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  in  Faculty  A may 
enrol  for  courses  provided  in  Faculty 
B primarily  for  Faculty  B's  students. 
Or,  Faculty  A may  negotiate  with 
Faculty  B for  the  provision  of  a course 
or  of  instructional  staff  for  a course 
listed  in  Faculty  A's  calendar  and  in- 
tended primarily  or  solely  for  Faculty 
A's  students.  Or,  Faculty  B may 
mount  a course  or  a section  of  a 
course,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
listed  in  Faculty  B's  calendar  but 
which  is  intended  to  serve  primarily 
or  solely  students  from  one  or  more 
external  divisions.  Cross- 
appointments of  faculty  members 
may  constitute  a form  of  service 
teaching  for  some  divisions. 

Under  "Academic  Considerations" 
(section  4.5  above),  we  have  de- 
scribed service  teaching  as  an  issue 
which  was  cited  frequently  in  divi- 
sional planning  submissions.  It  is  our 
judgement  that  although  the  issue  is  a 
serious  one,  the  system  as  a whole  has 
not  actually  functioned  badly  in  most 
divisions.  Certainly,  the  issue  is  not 
yet  a critical  one,  although  budget 
reductions  affecting  cross- 
appointments and  t'eaching  assis- 
tantships  are  likely  to  increase  its 
significance  for  some  program  areas. 

A number  of  considerations  warrant 
review  in  the  context  of  analysis  and 
the  possible  development  of  plans  to 
improve  service  teaching  arrange- 
ments: 

— program  quality  improvement; 

designation  of  budgetary  respon- 
sibility; 

— effective  and  flexible  management; 
— improvement  of  inter-divisional 
relationships. 

We  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
divisions  which  have  commented  on 
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service  teaching,  but  we  note  that  two 
major  divisions— Arts  and  Science 
and  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering — have  expressed  par- 
ticularly strong  concerns: 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 

Engineering 

Faculty  of  Art?  and  Science 
Faculty  of  Education 
Erindale  College 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
School  of  Physical  and  Health 

Education 

Properties  planning 

As  an  outcome  of  space  planning  and 
reallocation  efforts  prepared  under 
Priorities  "A"  and  "B",  and  in  the 
context  of  making  the  most  efficient 
use  of  University  resources,  we  sug- 
gest the  University  should  develop  a 
plan  which  sets  priorities  for  its 
buildings  and  properties.  We  par- 
ticularly suggest  that  such  a plan 
should  designate  which  properties 
should,  as  a priority,  be  maintained 
for  academic  and  administrative  use 
or  for  their  historical  value  and  that  a 
program  of  preventive  maintenance 
be  developed  for  their  preservation. 
As  a corollary,  we  suggest  the  Univer- 
sity explore  making  alternative  use  of 
properties  for  which  academic  needs 
do  not  indicate  a priority.  Our  discus- 
sion of  physical  resources  (section  4.2 
above)  suggests  alternative  uses  in 
terms  of  income  possibilities.  We  also 
project  them  in  terms  of  possibilities, 
however  limited,  for  program  de- 
velopment. We  do  believe  that  a pro- 
gram of  preventive  maintenance 
should  be  viewed  as  a means  to  the 
maintenance  or  enhancement  of  Uni- 
versity programs. 

We  have  already  listed,  under 
Priorities  "A"  and  "B",  those  divi- 
sions for  which  space  considerations 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  important. 
We  do  not  repeat  a listing  under  this 
heading.  What  we  do  note  is  that 
while  setting  space  standards  and 
space  reallocation  planning  primarily 
involve  considerations  of  quantity  of 
space,  a number  of  divisions  have 
also  expressed  concerns  about  quality 
of  space  as  it  relates  to  programs.  The 
completion  of  the  stages  of  space 
planning  we  have  suggested  as 
Priorities  "A"  and  "B"  may  well  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  opportunities  for 
using  space  in  new  or  different  ways. 
It  may  become  possible,  for  example, 
not  just  to  make  more  space  available 
to  a hard-pressed  division,  but  to 
make  quite  different  space  available, 
better  suited  to  its  program  needs. 
Pursuing  the  hypothetical  example 
further,  we  suggest  that  if  there  were 
to  be  discovered  an  opportunity  to 
vacate  space  by  relocating  an  entire 
program  unit,  the  University  would 
then  confront  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  alternative  use  of  the  vacated 
space,  which  might  well  include  the 
possibility  of  a revenue-producing 
use.  It  is  clear  to  us,  however,  that 
opportunities  for  reassigning  space 
need  to  be  fully  explored  before  the 
University  embarks  on  a major  plan- 
ning effort  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  non-academic  uses  of  Uni- 
versity properties. 

Library  planning 

Because  of  the  divisional  organiza- 
tion of  the  planning  exercise,  the 
University  library  system  was  not  it- 
self an  object  of  the  Subcommittee's 
attention.  Statements  about  library 
matters  were,  however,  made  by 
certain  divisions,  including  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  Faculty  of  Lib- 
rary Science,  and  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. Some  statements  represented 
concerns  about  organizational  mat- 
ters; others  spoke  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  library  collections. 

We  consider  the  library  system  an 
indispensible  foundation  for  a great 


university's  research  and  teaching 
components.  Inflation  has  rendered 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  Univer- 
sity's book  collections  to  the  high 
standards  of  the  past  a most  difficult 
task.  Careful  planning  to  reduce 
operating  costs  without  impairing 
services  too  drastically  should  ac- 
company a careful  strategy  to  assure 
that  acquisition  budgets  do  not  fall 
victim  to  cuts  to  the  point  where  cer- 
tain collections  can  never  again  catch 
up.  The  health  of  the  library  system  is 
a University- wide  planning  consid- 
eration. The  administration  must  as- 
sure itself  that  in  its  plans  the  library 
occupies  a central  place. 

The  Need  for  Planning  and  the 
Role  of  Leadership  (5.2) 

Our  first  major  conclusion  is  that 
continuous  planning,  however 
difficult  and  thankless  the  task,  is 
vital  to  the  health  of  the  University. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  problems  presently  facing  this 
University  are  a reflection  at  least  in 
part  of  lack  of  effective  planning.  We 
are  well  aware  that  organized  plan- 
ning within  the  University  has  not 
met  with  universal  approval  among 
the  community.  Having  studied  the 
problems  described  by  the  various 
divisions  and  the  attempts  made  to 
solve  them,  we  do  not  share  these 
doubts.  Rather,  our  conviction  of  the 
need  for  planning  is  confirmed.  We 
suspect  that  many  of  the  doubts  about 
planning  arise  from  a misapprehen- 
sion about  the  nature  of  a planning 
process  in  the  University.  We  have 
heard  not  infrequently  that  planning 
is  somehow  stultifying,  that  it  re- 
stricts creativity  and  locks  individu- 
als and  institutions  into  predeter- 
mined moulds.  In  other  words,  some 
assert  that  planning  is  antipathetic  to 
the  very  idea  of  a university. 

The  Subcommittee  rejects  entirely 
the  proposition  that  the  planning 
process  should  result  in  some  rigid, 
immutable  plan.  It  seems  obvious  to 
us,  particularly  in  these  uncertain 
times,  that  all  plans  developed  by  di- 
visions or  by  the  University  must  re- 
main sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
easy  response  to  rapidly  changing 
circumstances.  We  know  certain 
things  will  happen.  Predictions  of 
continuing  inflation  promise  a con- 
tinuance of  rising  costs,  affecting 
virtually  all  operations  in  the  Univer- 
sity. A major  decline  in  the  normal 
university  age  population  will  occur 
in  the  mid-1980s.  In  contrast,  faculty- 
numbers  will  not  begin  to  decline 
substantially  by  retirements  until  the 
1990s.  Without  some  form  of  con- 
tinuing planning  at  the  various 
levels,  and  periodic  review  at  the 
centre,  there  can  be  no  intelligent  and 
effective  responses  to  challenges  and 
opportunities,  for  such  responses 
cannot  be  tested  against  any  carefully 
considered  and  agreed  upon  system 
of  values,  statement  of  objectives,  or 
consideration  of  costs.  In  the  absence 
of  plans,  responses  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  iimited  knowledge,  evi- 
dence and  reflection. 

Our  second  conclusion  is  that  a 
large  committee  such  as  the  Planning 
and  Priorities  Subcommittee  is  not  an 
efficient  primary  planning  device. 

The  kind  of  planning  required  by  an 
institution  as  complex  as  this  Univer- 
sity will  not  just  happen.  It  will  not 
evolve  magically  from  the  "grass 
roots"  level  although  obviously  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
any  plan  will  depend  upon  "grass 
roots"  involvement  and  support. 
Planning  requires  strong  leadership, 
not  in  the  sense  of  imposing  views 
and  policies  upon  others  but  in 
analysing  the  problems  facing  the 
University,  collecting  and  formulat- 
ing the  data  upon  which  decisions 
can  be  based  for  the  resolution  of 
these  problems.  The  leadership  can 
then  work  out  policy  alternatives 


which  can  be  presented  to  represen- 
tative bodies,  for  consideration  of  the 
value  judgments  and  risks  involved 
in  various  courses  of  action.  At  this 
time,  members  of  the  various  con- 
stituencies must  have  input  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  widely  accepted  in  the 
University. 

It  follows  that  if  planning  is  to-be 
effective,  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  must  have 
sufficient  time  and  energy  to  develop 
and  to  formulate  various  planning 
possibilities.  We  believe  planning 
should  be  the  primary  task  of  leader- 
ship. Senior  administrators  and  lead- 
ers of  the  University  and  its  divisions 
have  always  borne  a tremendous 
work  burden.  We  fear  that  this  bur- 
den is  increasing  at  such  a pace  and  in 
such  a degree  that  it  could  undermine 
health  and  impair  effective  leader- 
ship in  planning.  We  suspect  that  the 
chief  central  administrative  officers  of 
the  University  may  have  felt  that  be- 
cause they  were  demanding  sacrifices 
from  all  other  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity it  would  not  be  appropriate  or 
wise  to  augment  their  own  staffs  or 
their  own  number.  We  are  sym- 
pathetic to  such  sensitivity  but  we 
believe  that  a decision  of  this  nature 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Similarly,  we  urge  that  heads 
of  divisions  consider  carefully  how 
they  may  best  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility of  creative  leadership  that  the 
University  and  their  colleagues  ex- 
pect of  them. 

The  University  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  high  quality  of  its  leaders  and 
in  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves by  assuming  the  onerous  bur- 
dens placed  upon  them.  We  suggest 
strongly  and  respectfully  that  the  first 
priority  Lor  future  planning  in  this 
University  should  take  the  form  of 
some  administrative  planning  by  the 
senior  administrators  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  reduce  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  activities  of  a routine  nature 
so  that  they  may  gain  time  and  energy 
for  creative  reflection. 
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Holmes,  October  13, 1977 

8 Letter  to  Dr.  Lang  from  Dean 
Holmes,  October  12, 1977 

Faculty  of  Music 

1 University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of 
Music,  Planning  Statement 

2 Letter  to  Professor  H.C.  Eastman 
from  Acting  Dean  G.S.  Ciamaga,  July 
19, 1977 

3 Letter  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Lang  from  Act- 
ing Dean  Ciamaga,  October  6, 1977 

4 Letter  to  Professor  Eastman  from 
Acting  Dean  Ciamaga,  October  6, 
1977 

5 New  Administrative  Structure, 
February,  1978 

6 Letter  to  Dr.  D.  A.  Chant  from  Act- 
ing Dean  Ciamaga,  October  3, 1977 

7 Letter  to  Professor  Eastman  from 
Dean  Ciamaga,  October  20, 1978 


Faculty  of  Nursing 

1 Divisional  Objectives,  May,  1975, 
which  include  Planning  Recom- 
mendations approved  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council  on  May  22,  1975 

2 University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of 
Nursing  Study  of  Programs  and 
Plans,  Progress  Report,  November 
1976 

3 Letter  to  Dr.  G.E.  Connell  from 
Dean  M.K.  King,  April  27, 1977 

4 Letter  to  Dr.  Connell  from  Dean 
King,,  June  27, 1977 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

1 Submission  of  the  Faculty  of  Phar- 
macy, University  of  Toronto  to  the 
Planning  and  Priorities  Subcommit- 
tee, February  28, 1977 

2 Planning,  Manpower  Need  and  En- 
rolment 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

1 Divisional  Objectives  and  Plan- 
ning Recommendations,  School  of' 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  ap- 
proved by  Governing  Council  April 
29, 1976 

2 Divisional  Objectives  Progress  Re- 
port, March  1977 

3 Letter  from  Professor  J.V.  Daniel  to 
Dr.  G.E.  Connell,  May  26,  1977 


Scarborough  College 

1 The  University  of  Toronto  in  Scar- 
borough, Report  of  the  Planning  Task 
Force  1976-77,  April  20, 1977 

2 The  University  of  Toronto  in  Scar- 
borough, Objectives,  Needs,  and 
Priorities  for  Scarborough  College, 
April  1978 

Faculty  of  Social  Work 

1 [Report  of  the  Working  Group  on 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work]§ 

2 Preliminary  Description  of  a Major 
Research  Project  by  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  September  1976 

3 First  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Re- 
view and  Planning  Project  1976-1977, 
January  1977 

4 A Report  Prepared  for  the  Board  of 
Accreditation,  Canadian  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  Accredita- 
tion Report,  3 volumes,  April  1977 

5 Letter  to  Professor  H.C.  Eastman 
from  Dean  Ralph  Garber,  August  23, 
19  77 

6 Letter  to  Professor  Eastman  from 
Dean  Garber,  February  7, 1978 

7 Objectives  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work,  approved  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil in  April  1978 


§Reports  in  brackets  are  not  planning  materials 
provided  by  the  division,  but  originate  with 
working  groups  which  examined  planning 
issues  for  the  division.  They  are  listed  here 
because  some  divisions  have  referred  to 
them  in  their  planning  statements. 

‘Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  submissions  1-5 
withdrawn  by  Dean  Kruger. 


Donner  Foundation  supports  Erindale  gathers  damage  claims 
law  and  economics  program  in  order  to  get  compensation  from  CP 


A three-year  grant  of  $ 125,000  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law  was  announced  Nov.  13 
by  the  Donner  Canadian  Foundation. 
The  grant  will  promote  the  development 
of  two  major  interdisciplinary  research 
projects  in  the  field  of  law  and  economics . 

A new  multi-volume  series  in  law  and 
economics  will  focus  on  such  subjects  as: 
expropriation,  public  utility  regulation, 
institutional  perspectives  on  regulation, 
competition  and  telecommunications, 
employment  relations  and  professional 
team  sports  and  competition  law.  The 
second  project  planned  is  a series  of 
law  and  economics  workshops  where 
research  in  progress  can  be  reviewed. 

The  law  and  economics  program  was 
introduced  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  1 976. 
Recent  research  projects  have  included 
studies  of  the  self-governing  professions, 
competition  policy  in  Canada,  various 
aspects  of  telecommunications  policy, 
cost  rules  for  class  actions,  crown  cor- 
porations, disability  insurance,  limited 
liability  in  corporate  law,  unconscion- 


ability  and  the  law  of  contracts,  sub- 
stitutability of  governing  instruments 
in  regulation,  compensation  and  regu- 
latory reform,  the  calculation  of  damages 
in  personal  injury  litigation,  and 
expropriation. 

The  program  is  directed  by  law 
professors  Michael  Trebilcock  and 
Robert  Prichard  and  enlists  professors 
from  other  divisions  at  U of  T. 

“It  has  been  a potent  interdisciplinary 
force  within  the  University  and  beyond, 
achieving  an  international  reputation  for 
excellence,”  said  Frank  Iacobucci,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  “It’s  future,  in 
light  of  this  donation,  is  even  more 
promising.” 

The  Donner  Canadian  Foundation  is  a 
private  charitable  foundation  operating 
nationwide.  Its  interests  encompass  law 
reform  and  penology  in  Canada,  Canadian 
foreign  policy,  the  native  peoples  of 
Canada,  and  Canada’s  North. 


Ontario  universities  save  energy 


Since  the  start  of  their  energy  manage- 
ment programs,  Ontario’s  15  universities 
and  one  polytechnical  institute  have 
realized  savings  of  more  than  $36  million. 

A report  from  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Physical  Plant  & Planning  Adminis- 
trators reveals  that  in  the  last  four-year 
period,  when  unit  energy  costs  have 
increased  by  two-thirds,  the  Ontario 
universities’  energy  use  per  unit  of  space 
has  beeq  reduced  by  a third.  This 
reduction  has  been  achieved  in  the  face 
of  eight  percent  to  13  percent  higher 
average  levels  of  degree  days  when  cold 
weather  makes  heating  necessary. 

In  1978-79  energy  savings  represented 
a cost  avoidance  of  more  than  $ 1 1 million. 
Heating  and  cooling  costs  were  an  average 
of  $70  per  full-time  student. 


The  energy  management  programs, 
some  of  which  were  begun  in  1970,  have 
profited  by  the  exchange  of  information 
among  individual  universities,  govern- 
ment bodies,  suppliers  and  other 
institutions. 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  notes  that  university  buildings 
are  occupied  an  average  of  3,500  hours 
per  year,  while  commercial  office  space 
is  occupied  about  2,800  hours.  Both  this 
efficiency  of  utilization  and  the  combined 
energy  savings  are  indicative  of 
universities’  management  skills  in  the 
present  period  of  fiscal  restraint,  says 
COU. 


The  Kelly  debate  is  over 

Continued  from  Page  1 


programs  will  have  to  be  beefed  up  to 
satisfy  the  rigour  of  the  Kelly  recom- 
mendations. Then  again,  maybe  some  of 
the  latter  should  remain  as  a safety  valve 
for  students  who  just  want  to  mess  around 
for  three  or  four  years.” 

Potential  problems  of  implementation 
are  what  concern  Innis  College  principal 
Dennis  Duffy  most. 

“I’ve  always  had  my  doubts  about  the 
necessity  and  value  of  compulsory  spe- 
cialization as  a mode  of  structuring  degree 
programs,”  says  Duffy,  “but  now  that  the 
General  Committee  has  voted  in  such  a 
measure,  I hope  the  huge  administrative 
problems  can  be  worked  out  without  our 
enrolment  being  significantly  decreased. 
It’s  not  just  going  to  be  a matter  of 
establishing  day  to  day  procedures.  Some 
of  these  matters  are  going  to  involve 
serious  policy  discussions.  I think  there 
are  going  to  be  some  real  headaches  that 
might  not  have  been  fully  thought  out 
beforehand.” 

Among  the  problems  mentioned  both 
by  Duffy  and  Beame  were  the  specifica- 
tion of  non-specialist  electives  and  the 
possibility  that  enrolment  will  have  to  be 
limited  in  some  programs  to  prevent 
overcrowding  in  required  courses.  Such  a 
measure  was  recently  approved  for  the 
BCom  program. 

Arts  & Science  dean  Arthur  Kruger 
says  he’s  pleased  with  the  direction  of 
the  report,  though  it’s  not  precisely  what 
he  would  have  written  himself. 

“The  program  is  really  just  in  keeping 


with  what  other  universities  across  the 
country  have  been  doing  all  along.  It’s  a 
lot  less  structured  than  what  we  had  a 
decade  ago.  Anyway,  everyone’s  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  views  known  so 
t’s  been  a long,  long  haul  and  I’m  glad 
it’s  over.” 

But  it’s  not  over  as  far  as  Cam  Harvey  is 
concerned.  A student  member  of  the 
General  Committee,  he  considers  the 
Kelly  report  “a  bad  thing”. 

“The  issue  of  academic  freedom  was 
just  laughed  off  yet  students  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  pursue  general  degrees. 
We  hoped  more  faculty  would  be  on  our 
side  when  they  saw  that  250  student 
observers  cared  enough  to  come  out  for 
the  debates  even  though  they  wouldn’t  be 
affected  by  the  outcome.  Unfortunately 
the  three  student  reps  on  the  Kelly 
committee  supported  mandatory  struc- 
ture and  that  worked  against  us. 

“But  we’re  not  finished  with  the 
Kelly  report  just  because  it’s  been  passed 
by  the  General  Committee.  It  still  has  to 
be  approved  by  the  Curriculum  & 
Standards  Subcommittee,  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  Governing 
Council  where  we  intend  to  present  a 
petition.  That’s  where  we  have  our  best 
chanceof  having  the  Kelly  report  referred 
back  which  would  amount  effectively  to 
shelving  it.  And  then  there’s  always  a 
good  possibility  the  report  will  die 
because  of  implementation  problems.” 


Erindale  College  has  begun  the  task  of 
assessing  damages  suffered  due  to  the 
campus’s  week-long  closure  during  the 
Mississauga  evacuation. 

Robin  Ross,  Erindale  vice-principal 
and  registrar,  says  they  are  in  the  process 
of  putting  together  an  application  to 
Canadian  Pacific  which,  he  says,  will 
probably  include  claims  for  “extra  long 
hours”  staff  worked  during  the  week 
following  the  evacuation  and  for  lost 
income  from  parking  revenues  and  from 
the  food  and  health  services. 

They  are  also  looking  into  claims  of 
individual  professors  — Ross  estimates 
there  will  only  be  a small  number  of 
these  — and  other  members  of  the  staff 
who  may  require  some  compensation. 

Claims  for  losseS  in  scientific  research 
are  being  channelled  through  sciences 
dean  Betty  Roots,  but  she  believes  that 
ultimately  professors  will  likely  make 
their  own  claims,  though  “the  University 
will  possibly  provide  help”.  Further 
complicating  an  already  complex  situation 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  losses  will 
have  been  grant  dollars,  but  Dean  Roots 
says  she  “doubts  whether  granting  bodies 
will  want  to  get  into  the  act”. 

Roots  expects  to  be  making  a claim 
herself.  In  one  experiment  using  rats 
which  had  to  be  reared  to  a certain  age, 
she  lost  a week’s  work  plus  the  cost  of 
feed  for  the  rats;  in  another  experiment 
to  study  the  effects  of  acclimation  to 
environmental  temperature  changes  on 
the  nervous  system,  the  fish  she  was 
using  died. 

The  physics  department  lost  a 
germanium  detector  worth  about  $6,000. 
These  machines  need  liquid  helium  to 
keep  them  at  a low  temperature,  other- 
wise they  self-destruct.  Roots  says 
they  managed  to  save  most  of  them,  but 
did  lose  the  one. 

By  far  the  most  serious  loss,  although 
one  that  is  difficult  to  put  a dollar  value 
on,  was  suffered  by  botany  professor 
Stephen  Ng,  who  lost  seven  years  of 
muscular  dystrophy  research  when  a line 
of  cells  he  had  begun  working  on  in  1972 
were  destroyed. 

What’s  even  more  tragic,  says  Roots, 
is  that  Prof.  Ng’s  work  was  “just  reaching 
the  payoff  point”. 

Ng  says  he  is  trying  to  undo  some  of  the 


Perfecting  the  performance  review 

The  Employment  and  Staff  Develop- 
ment section  of  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment is  again  presenting  its  workshop 
“Conducting  Performance  Reviews”. 
The  program  is  designed  to  assist  super- 
visory staff  who  wish  to  clarify  their 
understanding  of  the  performance  review 
process,  and  who  want  to  analyze  and 
practise  their  approach  to  the  perfor- 
mance review  discussion. 

The  workshop  will  be  offered  in 
January;  a fee  of  $10  will  be  charged. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  please  telephone  978-6496. 


damage,  but  even  if  he  is  able  to,  it  will 
require  a minimum  of  six  months. 

“It’s  a big  loss,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that,”  says  Prof.  Ng.  “My  research  is 
severely  stalled.  But  I’m  still  trying  to 
be  optimistic. 

“I  may  be  down,  but  I’m  not  out.” 

More  than  35,000  hours  of  classes  were 
lost  by  Erindale  students  during  the 
evacuation  (about  four  percent  of  the 
winter  term).  The  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  term  work  in  “A”  and  “F” 
courses  has  been  extended  from  Dec.  7 
to  Dec.  14.  The  dates  for  courses  which 
have  tests  and  final  exams  common  to 
the  St.  George  campus  and  Erindale  will 
remain  the  same,  but  all  other  examina- 
tions and  term  tests  have  been  re- 
scheduled for  between  Dec.  13  and 
Dec.  21  instead  of  Dec.  10  to  21. 


GOING  ON  A 
VACATION  ORA 


Something 


Extra 

Special 

for  that  perfect  Christmas  gift.  You 
will  find  kitchen  aids,  bed  and  bath 
accessories,  toys,  stocking  stuffers, 
acrylics,  things  to  be  monogrammed 
— all  at  remarkably  reasonable 
prices. 

In  Rosedale  at 
406  Summerhill  Avenue 
(off  Mt.  Pleasant) 

10  - 5:30  Mon.-Sat.  • 967-1481 


Specially  imported 

me 

art  calendars 

for  Christmas 

BOOK 

180  Bloor  Street  West 

ROOM 

(Downstairs) 

922-3557 
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Events 


Lectures 


Monday , December  3 

The  Golden  Age  of  Tin  Pan  Alley: 
The  Great  Songwriters  and  Their 
Music. 

Prof.  Edward  Pessen,  City  University  of 
New  York;  visiting  Department  of 
History.  Music  Room,  Hart  House. 

4.30  p.m. 

The  Impact  of  the  Great  Depression 
on  Economic  Thought. 

Prof.  Peter  Temin,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Senior  Com- 
mon Room,  University  College.  8 p.m. 
(Political  Economy  and  SGS) 

Tuesday,  December  4 
Ethics  and  Sociobiology. 

Prof.  Peter  Singer,  Monash  University, 
Melbourne,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  1017  New  College.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy  and  SGS) 


El  I.enguaje  Simbolico  Nahuatl. 

Mario  Schwarz,  Buenos  Aires;  Pre- 
Columbian  America  lecture  series.  1070 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Please  note : Lecture  will  be  given  in 
Spanish. 

W ednesday,  December  5 

The  Psychodynamics  of  Homocide 
and  Criminal  Responsibility. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Tanay,  Wayne  State 
University;  commentator,  Dr.  Basil 
Orchard,  Forensic  Service,  Clarke 
Institute.  Room  G50,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  6.30  to  8 p.m. 

(Psychiatry  Academic  Lecture  Commit- 
tee; Clarke  Institute/METFORS) 

Thursday,  December  6 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Hon.  Flora  MacDonald,  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs;  introduction, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Roland  Michener,  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  International  Affairs; 


chairman,  President  J.M.  Ham.  Audi- 
torium, Medical  Sciences  Building, 

4 p.m. 

(CIS  and  CIIA) 

Architecture  in  the  City  — Rossi. 
Prof.  Anthony  Vidler,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 3154  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(Architecture,  Toronto  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects) 

Inauguration  of  Visiting 
Professorship. 

Public  ceremony  to  mark  inauguration  of 
Visiting  Professorship  of  German  and 
European  Studies  in  the  University  of 
Torqnto. 

Taking  part  will  be  H.E.  Erich  Stratling, 
Ambassador  to  Canada,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany;  President  J.M.  Ham; 
Provost  F.K.  Hare,  Trinity  College; 

Hon.  Flora  MacDonald,  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs;  Benson 
Wilson,  Ministry  of  Colleges  & Univer- 
sities. 

Prof.  Dr.  Carl-Christoph  Schweitzer, 
Padagogische  Hochschule  Rheinland, 
Bonn,  will  lecture  on  “Thirty  Years  of 
the  Federal  Republic”. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College,  Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  International  Studies) 

Friday,  December  7 

Federalism  in  Ukrainian  History. 

Prof.  Orest  Subtelny,  Hamilton  College. 
2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  7.30  p.m. 


Miscellany 

Monday,  December  3 
Learning  Through  Play. 

Evening  focusing  on  the  critical  nature 
of  play  in  early  childhood  development; 
selected  videotapes  will  be  presented. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 
Admission  $1.  Reservations,  925-3419. 
(Continuing  Studies  and  Victoria  Day 
Care  Services) 

T uesday,  December  4 

Basketball. 

Blues  vs  Guelph.  Exhibition  game. 
Benson  sports  gym.  8. 15  p.m.  Admission 
$2. 


The  largest  selection  in  town 
of  books  of  Jewish  interest 


Third  Jewish  Book 


Leah  Posluns  Theatre  — Jewish  Community  Centre 
4588  Bathurst  St. 

Dec.  8 to  16, 1979 

Admission  free  Open  9:30  a.m.  — 1 0:30  p.m. 

Closed  Fridays  at  4:00  p.m.  & reopens  Saturdays  7:00  p.m. 


649  Yonge  St.  • Phone  961-8078 
(Just  south  of  the  New  Yorker  Theatre) 


What  more  can  we  say . . . 
good  food,  good  fun,  and  it’s 
inexpensive ...  try  us 


Licensed 


Hours:  noon  — 2:30  Lunch 
5 p.m.  — 10  p.m.  Dinner 
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SCM  BOOK  ROOM 

333  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1W7 

at  the  St.  George  subway  station 

Telephone:  979-9624 

Course  Titles  in  Stock 
Knowledgeable  Staff 
Books  Specially  Ordered 
Rush  Orders  for  Courses 
New  Sections  in 

Computer  Science  and  Management  Studies 
10%  Discount  on  Some  Titles 

THE  S.C.M.  BOOK  ROOM  IS  A NON-PROFIT, SERVICE  ORGANIZATION.  COLLECTIVELY  MANAGED  BY  ITS  EMPLOYEES 


The  New  Holistic  Medicine. 

Dr.  Alberto  G.  Martin,  Toronto.  3171 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
Please  note:  Lecture  will  be  given  in 
Spanish. 

(Alianza  Cultural  Hispano-Canadiense 
and  Spanish  & Protuguese) 

Saturday,  December  8 

The  Death  Throes  of  a Legend. 

Bill  Mason,  National  Film  Board.  Joint 
meeting  with  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists  and  Toronto  Field  Natural- 
ists Club.  Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m., 
doors  open  7.30  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Wednesday,  December  12 

Phosphorylation  Differences 
between  HI  Subtypes:  Relation  to  the 
Cell  Cycle. 

Dr.  Len  Cohen,  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  Philadelphia.  5227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

(Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  & 
Parasitology) 

Thursday,  December  13 

New  Challenges  in  Engineering 
Design  for  Energy  Supply  in  the 
Post-OPEC  Era. 

Donald  E.  Anderson,  Design  Develop- 
ment, Ontario  Hydro. 

Lecture  to  mark  official  opening  of 
Cockburn  Centre  for  Engineering 
Design  and  Laboratory  for  Advanced 
Concepts  in  Energy  Conversion;  wel- 
coming address,  Dean  G.R.  Slemon, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing. Following  lecture,  those  attending 
are  invited  to  tour  the  new  facilities 
102  Mechanical  Building.  2.10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  December  5 

Hart  House  Christmas  Tree. 

Traditional  Christmas  celebration  at 
Hart  House;  carols,  readings,  refresh- 
ments; bring  blanket  or  pillow  to  sit  on. 
Great  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  December  7 

Hockey. 

Blues  vs  McMaster.  Varsity  Arena. 

7 p.m.  Information  and  ticket  prices, 
978-3437  or  978-4112. 

Basketball  Tournament. 

Dec.  7 to  9.  Blues,  McGill,  York, 
Western.  Benson  sports  gym.  Informa- 
tion, 978-3437  or  978-4112. 

Wednesday,  December  12 

What’s  What  in  Collaboration  with 
the  Third  World. 

Fourth  in  Canadian  science  policy  dis- 
cussion series. 

Panelists:  Prof.  Bernhard  Cinader,  De- 
partment of  Clinical  Biochemistry;  Prof. 
G.K.  Helleiner,  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  Prof.  A.N.  Sherbourne,  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo;  and  Prof.  James 
Shute,  University  of  Guelph;  chairman, 
Prof.  R.K.  Logan,  Department  of  Phy- 
sics. Each  member  of  the  panel  will  make 
a brief  introductory  statement,  general 
discussion  will  follow. 

Wilson  Hall  Common  Room,  New 
College,  Willcocks  St.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 
Information,  978-4257. 

(Club  of  GNU  and  ORA) 

Monday,  December  31 

Diamond  Jubilee  New  Year’s  Eve 
Ball. 

Hart  House  60th  anniversary.  Dancing  in 
Great  Hall  to  Trump  Davidson  Orches- 
tra; disco  in  Arbor  Room;  buffet  dinner. 
Tickets:  $35  per  couple  at  hall  porter’s 
desk;  groups  of  10  couples  or  more,  $30 
per  couple. 
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Events 


Seminars 

Monday,  December  3 

Multiculturalism  and  the  Future  of 
Ukrainian  Culture  and  Society  in 
Ukraine  and  Canada:  A Compara- 
tive Approach. 

Prof.  W.W.  Isajiw,  Department  of  Socio- 
logy; fifth  in  series,  “The  World  of 
Ukrainian  Learning  at  U of  T”.  St. 
Vladimir  Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies,  Toronto  office,  U of  T;  Ukrain- 
ian Professional  & Business  Club  of 
Toronto,  Ukrainian  Librarians  Associa- 
tion of  Canadaand  St.  Vladimir  Institute) 

T uesday,  December  4 

The  Origin  of  Fever  in  Influenza  of 
the  Ferret  and  Its  Influence  on  the 
Virulence  of  Virus  Strains. 

Prof.  Harry  Smith,  University  of 
Birmingham.  235  FitzGerald  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Resource  Potential  and  Plate  Mar- 
gin Geology  of  Frontier  Basins  of 
North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

David  Scholl,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.;  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists  distinguished 
lecturer.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Cities  Unlimited:  Land  and  Inequal- 
ity in  Australia. 

Prof.  Leslie  Kilmartin,  Swinburne 
College  of  Technology,  Melbourne  and 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 
Coach  House  conference  room,  150  St. 
George  St.  4.30  p.m. 

(Urban  & Community  Studies  and  SGS) 

Thursday,  December  6 

Multidisciplinary  Energy  Research 
at  International  Institute  for 
Applied  Systems  Analysis. 

Prof.  Wolf  Haefele,  International 
Institute  for  Applied  Systems  Analysis, 
Laxenburg,  Austria.  1 16  Wallberg  Build- 
ing. 12.30  p.m. 

(Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry) 

Measurement  of  Environmental 
Intangibles. 

J.A.  Donnan,  Program  Planning  & 
Evaluation  Branch,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment.  119  Wallberg  Build- 
ing. 4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 


The  Socioeconomy  of  Settlement. 

Prof.  Bruno  Ramirez,  Universite  de 
Montreal.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4 p.m. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies) 

Nerve-Muscle  Relationships  during 
Skeletal  Muscle  Regeneration. 

Prof.  Bruce  Carlson,  University  of 
Michigan.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Zoology  and  SGS) 

Friday,  December  7 

Becoming  Immortal  in  Plato’s 
Symposium. 

Prof.  M.J.  O’Brien,  Department  of 
Classics.  340  Larkin  Building,  Trinity 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

Herbicide  Resistance  in  Weeds. 

Susan  Warwick,  Biosystematics  Re- 
search Unit,  Agriculture  Canada, 
Ottawa.  Room  7,  Botany  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  11 

Histone  Subtypes  in  Relation  to 
Generation  of  Chromatin  and  Cell 
Diversity. 

Dr.  Len  Cohen,  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  Philadelphia.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Thursday,  December  13 

Tapeworms  in  Tissues:  A Matter  of 
Survival  (Recent  Developments  on 
the  Immunology  of  Cestodes) 

Prof.  Jeffrey  Williams,  Michigan  State 
University.  235  FitzGerald  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Ontario’s  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act,  1975. 

Robert  Timberg,  Canadian  Environ- 
mental Law  Association.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Monday,  December  1 7 

Model  Reduction  for  Flexible  Space- 
craft by  Modal  Cost  Analysis. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Skelton,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Main  lecture  hall,  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies,  4925  Dufferin  St. 

1.30  p.m. 


Colloquia 


Monday,  December  3 

Is  Professionalism  Possible  in  a 
Union  Setting? 

Third  program  in  Higher  Education 
Colloquium  79-80,  “The  Year  of  the 
C.A.A.T.”;  speakers:  Ken  Hunter, 
Conestoga  College;  S.  O’Flynn,  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees’  Union 
(OPSEU);  Jack  Porter,  Sheridan  Col- 
lege; chairman,  June  Sabiston,  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  & 
Technology. 

Series  designed  to  provide  forum  to 
discuss  the  colleges’  role  in  Ontario 
post-secondary  education  and  clarify  and 
discuss  issues  facing  them;  each  speaker 
will  make  presentation,  general  dis- 
cussion will  follow. 

Board  room,  12th  floor,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Higher  Education  Group) 

Wednesday,  December  5 

The  Magnetic  Field  Geometries  of 
the  Peculiar  A,  B Stars. 

Prof.  Ermanno  F.  Borra,  Universite 
Laval.  137  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

Will  Emeralds  Still  Be  Green  in  the 
Year  2000?  Psychological  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Riddle  of  Induction. 

Prof.  Robert  Sternberg,  Yale  University. 
2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Thursday,  December  6 

The  Current  Insurrection  in  Isotopic 
Cosmophysics. 

Prof.  J.H.  Reynolds,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  December  7 

Reactions  of  Enol  Silyl  Ethers  — A 
New  Chapter  in  Carbonyl  Chemis- 
try. 

Prof.  T.H.  Chan,  McGill  University. ' 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3.30  p.m. 

Emotions. 

Prof.  Robert  Solomon,  University  of 
Texas  and  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Prof.  R.B.  de  Sousa,  Department 
of  Philosophy.  (Convened  discussion) 
10th  floor  lounge,  215  Huron  St.  4 p.m. 
(Philosophy  and  SGS) 

Thursday,  December  13 

On  the  Origin  of  Regioselectivity  in 
the  Di-Pi-Methane  Rearrangement. 

Prof.  S.  Gravel,  Universite  de  Montreal. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3.30  p.m. 

Please  note  day. 

Friday,  December  14 

The  Dynamics  of  Gas-Surface 
Collisions. 

J.C.  Tully,  Bell  Laboratories,  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Meetings 

T uesday,  December  4 

Amnesty  International. 

Uof  T Group  monthly  meeting.  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  6 

The  State  and  the  Economy:  Current 
Problems  and  Future  Directions  for 
Research. 

International  conference,  Dec.  6 and  7, 
U of  T and  McMaster  University. 
Speakers:  Profs.  Giovanni  Arrighi, 
University  of  Cosenza;  Wallace  Clement, 
McMaster  University;  Leo  Panitch, 
Carleton  University;  Theda  Skocpol, 
Harvard  University;  Goran  Therborn, 
University  of  Lund;  Erik  Olin  Wright, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Erindale  College.  Thursday,  1 to  6 p.m.; 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. 

Information,  978-5405. 

(Structural  Analysis  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology) 


We’re  opening 
at  a new 
location 


Ben’s 

Hairstyling 
for  Men 

235V2  College  St.  (at  Huron) 

Telephone:  598-2792 


Open  Mon.  - Sat. 
from  8 a.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Haircuts  $5.00 
Haircut  & Styling  $9.00 


Have  you  books  to  sell? 


We  buy  single  books  of  merit,  collections 
and  libraries.  Always  wanted:  Art, 
Classics,  History  & History  of  Science, 
Linguistics,  Literature  and  Criticism, 
Psychology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Atticus  Books 

698  Spadina  Ave 
One  block  south  of  Bloor 

922-6045 

(Hours:  11:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.) 


Scholarly  and  antiquarian  books  in  all  disciplines 


Ron  Sloan’s  0..n..fl 
Winter  Forecast:  SNOW! 


SPECIAL 

X-Country  ^ 

Ski  package  for  U of  T staff  and  students 


Huber  Fiberglass  1 yr.  gte.  $79.95 
Munari  Boots  29.95 

Pfnso  Binding  6.95. 

Tonkin  Poles  7.95 

Installation  5.00 


Alpine  Ski  Tuning 

Flat  file,  edge  sharpen 
& hot  wax 

$9.95 


For  a complete  outfitting  in  X-Country  as  well  as  rentals 
start  double-poling  over  to  the  experts  at: 


RON  SLOAN  RACQUET  SPECIALIST 


1491  Bayview  Avenue 
(at  Davisville) 

481-0067 

(Open  till  6:30  p.m.  Mon  — Wed; 
8:30  p.m.  Thurs  - Fri;  6 p.m.  Sat) 


Events 


Plays  & Readings 


Concerts 


Monday,  December  3 
Susan  Musgrave. 

Poet  will  read  from  her  own  work; 
Poetry  Readings  at  UC  scries.  Walden 
Room,  University  College  Students’ 
Union,  79  St.  George  St.  4. 10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  5 

Box  and  Cox. 

More  Sinned  Against  than  Sinning. 

Victorian  double  bill:  J.  Maddison 
Morton’s  farce,  directed  by  Denyse 
Lvnde;  and  early  Canadian  melodrama 
set  in  Ireland  during  days  of  the  Fenians, 
by  Halifax  lawyer  John  Louis  Carleton, 
directed  by  Mark  Blagrave. 

Second  of  five  productions  by  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  at  Studio 


Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Dec.  5 to  Sand 
12  to  15  at  8 p.m. 

Admission  $1.  Information,  978-8668. 

Thursday,  December  6 

Dcntantics. 

Annual  Faculty  of  Dentistry  revue. 

Hart  House  Theatre.  Dec.  6 to  8. 
Information,  978-8668. 

The  Miracle  Worker. 

By  William  Gibson,  presented  by  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Schools. 

Auditorium,  Faculty  of  Education,  371 
Bloor  St.  W.  Dec.  6 to  8 at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3.  Information,  978-3212  or 
978-3209. 


Governing  Council  & 
Committees 


Wednesday,  December  5 

Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  6 

Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  December  10 

Planning  & Resources  Committee 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  12 

Business  Affairs  Committee. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Admissions  & Awards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Room,  F.  Norman  Hughes 
Pharmacy  Building.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  December  13 

Campus  & Community  Affairs 
Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 
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Monday,  December  3 

Dvorak  Festival. 

Orford  Quartet  and  Joel  Quarrington, 
double  bass;  first  of  seven  concerts 
devoted  to  music  of  Czech  composer  and 
featuring  internationally  acclaimed  per- 
formers, presented  in  co-operation  with 
CBC  Radio.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Tickets:  series  $30,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $15;  singles  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3.  Information, 
978-3744. 

Wednesday,  December  5 

Sam  Noto  Quintet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Com- 
mon Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

Margot  Rydall,  Flute  and  Pierre 
Gallant,  Piano. 

Wednesday  noon  hour  series;  Suite  for 
flute  and  jazz  piano  by  Claude  Bolling. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Thursday,  December  6 
The  Christmas  Story. 

By  Carl  Orff,  directed  by  Doreen  Hall. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
2. 10  p.m.  Information,  978-3744. 

Rosemarie  Landry,  Soprano  and 
Dalton  Baldwin,  Piano. 

Recital  of  works  by  Gounod,  Berlioz, 
Poulenc,  Wolf  and  R.  Strauss.  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m. 

Tickets  available  to  H.H.  members  from 
hall  porter’s  desk;  non-members  from 
CBC,  925-331  l,ext.  4835. 

(Music  Committee  and  CBC) 

Saturday,  December  8 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Third  in  series  of  four.  Program:  Con- 
certo in  B minor  for  Four  Violins  by 
Vivaldi,  Victor  Danchenko,  Andrew 
Dawes,  Kenneth  Perkins  and  David 
Zafer;  Sextet  in  E flat  major  by  Beetho- 
ven, Eugene  Rittich  and  Harcus 
Hennigar,  horns,  and  Orford  Quartet; 
Concerto  in  D major  for  Piano,  Violin  and 
String  Quartet  by  Ernest  Chausson, 
Patricia  Parr,  piano,  Andrew  Dawes, 
violin;  Kenneth  Perkins  and  David  Zafer, 
violins,  Terence  Helmer,  viola  and 
Marcel  St-Cyr,  cello. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $5,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Information,  978-3744. 


Sunday,  December  9 
Dvorak  Festival. 

Guarneri  String  Quartet;  second  of 
seven  concerts  devoted  to  music  of 
Czech  composer  and  featuring  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  performers,  presented 
in  co-operation  with  CBC  Radio. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3.  (Series  tickets  details,  see  listing 
Dec.  3.)  Information,  978-3744. 

Friday,  December  14 

Milton  Babbitt. 

Theoretician  and  composer  from  Prince- 
ton University,  first  U.S.  composer  to  use 
RCA  Mark  I electronic  music  synthesizer 
in  early  50s,  will  give  lecture-demon- 
stration of  his  music.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Admission  $1,  free  to  New  Music  sub- 
scribers. 

(Music  and  New  Music  Concerts) 

Sunday,  December  16 

A Celebration  Concert:  The  CBC 
Salutes  the  60th  Anniversary  of  Hart 
House. 

Music  for  the  Christmas  season  featuring 
Elmer  Iseler  Singers  with  the  Canadian 
Brass  and  George  Brough,  organ.  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets 
available  to  H.H.  members  from  hall 
porter’s  desk;  non-members  from  CBC, 
925-3311,  ext.  4835. 

(Music  Committee  and  CBC) 

Monday,  December  1 7 

Dvorak  Festival. 

Beaux  Arts  Trio;  third  of  seven  concerts 
devoted  to  music  of  Czech  composer  and 
featuring  internationally  acclaimed 
performers,  presented  in  co-operation 
with  CBC  Radio.  MacMillan  Theatre, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3.  (Series  tickets  details,  see  listing 
Dec.  3.)  Information,  978-3744. 


Exhibition 

T uesday,  December  4 
Visual  Arts  Mississauga. 

Annual  juried  show.  Art  Gallery,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College,  to  Dec.  18. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Programmer  III 

($18,160  — 21,370  — 24,580) 
Computing  Services  (3),  Academic 
Statistics  (2) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($11,990—  14,120  — 16,250) 
Medical  Computing  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($  1 6,390  — 1 9,280  — 22, 1 70) 
Physics  (1),  Central  Services  (4) 

Cartographer  II 

($12,650—  14,880  — 17,110) 
Geography  (1) 

Photographer  II 

($10,330—  12,160—  13,990) 
Instructional  Media  Services  (4) 


Police  Constable 

($13,312,  Union) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Coordinator,  English  Proficiency 
Program 

($14,760—  17,360—  19,980) 

Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & Science,  50  percent 
part-time  (1) 

Marketing  Representative  II 

($16,390—  19,280  — 22,170) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Accountant  V 

($20,140  — 23,700  — 27,260) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (3), 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Coordinator  of  Program  Develop- 
ment 

($22,360  — 26,310  — 30,260) 
Continuing  Studies  (2) 


Ongoing  planning  vital  to  U of  T’s  health 

Continued  from  Page  1 - . 
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problem  of  obsolete  and  deteriorating 
equipment  instead  of  hoping  foj  “the 
luck  of  some  future  year”. 

The  report  suggests  that  centralized 
planning  is  also  needed  for  space  alloca- 
tion, which  will  require  an  overall  policy, 
monitoring,  and  an  annual  review  of 
space  utilization. 

“The  single  greatest  resource  that  any 
university  has  is  its  people,”  the  report 
states.  Focusing  on  major  issues  regarding 
faculty,  it  questioned  whether  or  not  “a 
largely  tenured  staff’,  can  meet  shifting 
student  preferences  for  academic  pro- 
grams and  courses  and  allow  for  junior 
appointments  which  are  essential  if  the 
University  is  going  to  renew  itself.  The 
report  does  not  advocate  that  tenure  be 
abolished,  but  it  doe.s  emphasize  that 
the  University,  “together  with  every 
other  university,  has  the  obligation  to 
ensure  that  those  of  its  staff  who  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  expectations  implied 
in  the  award  of  tenure  are  dismissed  for 
cause”.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee 
suggests  that  serious  efforts  should  be 
made  to  encourage  early  retirement  or 
part-time  service. 

Moreover,  academic  staff  should  be' 
flexible  in  the  subspecializations  within 
their  discipline  and  be  prepared,  on 
reasonable  notice,  to  teach  in  other 
sub-areas  of  their  disciplines. 

The  report  notes  the  heavy  dependence 
of  the  University  on  provincial  funding. 

U of  T,  “like  other  Ontario  universities, 
can  expect  little  relief  as  long  as  the 
provincial  government  continues  its 
program  of  fiscal  constraint”.  The 
universities,  while  continuing  to  press 
their  case  for  increased  funding,  “must 
also  face  the  fact  that  government  appears 
to  consider  itself  near  the  political  limits 
of  its  ability  to  respond.  This  situation 
may  change  only  if  universities  collectively 
are  able  to  convince  the  public,  and 
through  it  the  government,  that  further 
investments  in  post-secondary  education 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone.” 

While  increasing  fees  could  provide 
additional  income,  assuming  the  Univer- 
sity were  free  to  do  so,  “there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  close  to  a consensus 
on  this  campus  as  to  whether  fees  should 
be  increased,  by  how  much,  for  what 
programs”,  the  report  says,  noting  that 
an  increase  in  fees  may  produce  barriers 
for  students  from  lower  income  groups. 


Hand-crafted 
treasures  just 
arrived  from 
South  America 

• Alpaca  wool  — hand-woven 
carpets,  wall  hangings, 
blankets,  sweaters  and 
ponchos 

• Hand-tooled  leatherfurniture 

• carved  gourds,  ceramics, 
clothing  and  all  sorts  of  native 
crafts  • 

• Flutes  or  quena  from  the  Andes 

• Unusual  Christmas 
decorations 


TITIKAKA 

4 Collier  St. 

(North  side  of  municipal  library 
on  Yonge  St.) 

Jorge  Vadillo  925-0544 

Manager 


Yet,  the  decline  in  the  share  of  costs  paid 
through  fees  means  the  University  is 
deprived  of  vital  funds.  There  is  no  easy 
solution  to  this  problem,  the  report 
continues,  adding  that  “the  issue  looms, 
and  will  have  to  be  solved  as  a political 
decision,  either  by  the  University 
community  or  the  wider  community”. 

Another  possible  source  of  assistance 
is  alumni  support.  “Alumni  can  and  will 
assist  us,  not  only  with  financial  support 
but  with  skills  and  experience,  particularly 
by  exercising  entrepreneurial  skills 
which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  rusty  in 
an  era  of  faith  that  government  will 
provide,”  the  report  states.  It  recom- 
mends a renewed  emphasis  in  this  area. 

The  report  stresses  the  value  of  . 
promotional  efforts  by  the  University 
in  the  area  of  contract  research.  “The 
results  may  be  greater  cooperation  with 
industry  and  additional  income  to  parts 
of  the  University.” 

The  subcommittee  proposes  divisional 
planning  reviews  over  a five-year  period 
and  recommends  that  some  divisions  be 
reviewed,  if  possible,  in  1979-80.  First  in 
priority,  the  report  states,  is  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  which  constitutes 
about  40  percent  of  the  University’s 
teaching  staff  and  student  body . Thus  far, 
the  subcommittee  reports,  the  Faculty 
has  declined  to  set  down  its  educational 
objectives  or  aims  — in  a submission  to 
Planning  & Priorities  early  in  1979,  the 
Faculty  said  that  “We  do  not  expect  to 
produce  a trite  set  of  goals,  objectives 
and  priorities”.  The  report  recognizes 
that  the  complexity  and  size  of  the 
Faculty  make  the  planning  exercise 
difficult.  “Nonetheless,  without  a set  of 
credible  plans,  this  division  will  have 
difficulty  making  its  case  in  the  annual 
budget  competition  for  limited  and 
shrinking  resources,  vis-a-vis  those 
divisions  which  have  completed  their 
plans.”  The  report  lists  major  planning 
issues  as  those  related  to  arts  and  science 
programs  on  more  than  one  campus, 
staff  complements,  and  recommended 
curricular  changes;  space  issues  and 
graduate  program  planning  also  concern 
a number  of  areas. 

Second  on  the  list  of  divisions  whose 
plans  should  be  reviewed  soon  is  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which  did 
not  complete  its  plans.  It  did  submit  a 
list  of  “specific  initiatives  and  plans 
underway  or  under  discussion”,  which 
included  an  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies 
“to  reinforce  and  develop  high  quality 
research  of  a free,  or  curiosity-oriented 
nature”;  resolution  of  the  question  of 
affiliation  with  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  and,  as  a long-term 
priority,  a graduate  complex  that  could 
contain  offices,  common  rooms  and 
graduate  student  housing.  The  report 
calls  such  proposals  an  agenda  for  plan- 
ning. The  school,  the  subcommittee 
suggests,  should  address  itself  to  its 
relationship  to  graduate  departments 
across  the  University  and  to  what  it 
considers  should  be  the  role  of  institutes, 
centres  and  programs.  The  report  also 
questions  why  the  school,  which  perceives 
its  role  as  essentially  administrative,  sees 
the  need  to  centralize  activities  in  a 
graduate  complex. 

Other  divisions  which  the  report  says 
should  be  reviewed  in  1979-80  are  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  the  School 
of  Architecture,  the  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies  and  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry.  Forestry’s  plans  depend  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Faculty’s  space  problems, 
which  will  be  influenced  by  whether  or 
not  it  is  relocated  on  the  Scarborough 
College  campus. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  divisions  whose 
plans  and/ or  circumstances  were  desig- 
nated as  relatively  stable  was  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work.  In  the  last  three  years  it 
has  placed  greater  emphasis  on  its  MS  W 
and  PhD  programs  and,  with  the  help  of 
a Connaught  grant,  has  developed  a 
number  of  new  research  programs. 

Other  divisions  whose  plans  are 
stable,  according  to  the  report,  are  the 


Faculty  of  Law,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering,  and  the  Faculty  of  Nursing 
which  the  report  praises  for  organizing 
its  future  within  a pattern  of  limited 
resources. 

The  report  proposes  priorities  for 
planning  as  guidance  “in  areas  which 
are  ‘University-wide’  in  the  sense  that 
they  represent  issues  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  divisions”. 

Resolution  of  a number  of  issues 
related  to  continuing  education  is  urgent, 
both  for  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
and  for  divisions  in  which  this  is  an 
important  activity.  The  Working  Group 
for  Continuing  Education  has  made 
suggestions  including  arrangements  to 
assist  coordination  of  continuing  educa- 
tion activities  and  programs  and  initiatives 
the  school  might  take  as  a central  unit. 

“ It  is  a rare  division  which  did  not  refer 
to  space  concerns  in  its  submissions  to 
the  subcommittee,”  the  report  says.  It 
suggests  that  the  University  should  study 
space  needs  and  uses,  establish  standards 
and  perhaps  consider  whether  space 
assignments  should  be  registered  as  a 
budgetary  charge  to  divisions. 

Admissions  and  liaison  operations 
leave  a great  deal  to  be  desired,  the  report 
states.  It  points  to  decentralization  of 
admissions  procedures  which,  while 
often  necessary,  can  mean  that  students 
who  wish  to  apply  to  more  than  one 
faculty  usually  cannot  solicit  information 
and  advice  in  one  University  location. 
And  students  applying  to  arts  and  science 
programs  often  have  to  endure  long  waits 
because  they  must  be  accepted  by  a 
college.  The  report  suggests  “admission 
— perhaps  provisional  admission  — to 
the  University”  be  a separate  and  earlier 
event  than  admission  to  a college,  which 
could  constitute  endorsement  of  the 
earlier  decision. 

The  report  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  University’s  role  in  conducting 
research  and  suggests  “a  full-scale  and 
self-critical  inventory  of  its  research 
capabilities”  in  order  to  develop  an 
institutional  research  strategy. 

Regarding  academic  staff  complement 
planning,  another  priority,  the  report 
suggests  “a  review  of  ways  to  develop 
greater  staffing  flexibility  across  the 
University  as  a whole”.  The  issue,  the 
report  continues,  is  not  only  how  staff  are 
deployed  at  present,  but  how  the  Univer- 
sity can  plan  for  its  future  needs.  Few 
divisions,  the  report  points  out,  have 
undertaken  staff  complement  planning. 

Concluding  that  ongoing  planning  “is 
vital  to  the  health  of  the  University”,  the 
report  notes  that  there  have  been  ob- 
jections and  fears  “that  planning  is  some- 
how stultifying,  that  it  restricts  creati- 
vity ...  the  subcommittee  rejects  entirely 
the  proposition  that  the  planning  process 
should  result  in  some  rigid,  immutable 
plan”.  The  report  goes  on  to  stress  that 
plans  must  remain  flexible  enough  to 
respond  easily  to  rapidly  changing 
circumstances. 

However,  “a  large  committee  such  as 
the  Planning  & Priorities  Subcommittee 
is  not  an  efficient  primary  planning 
device”.  Planning,  the  report  says, 
requires  strong  leadership.  Moreover, 
those  responsible  for  the  taskshould  have 
sufficient  time  and  energy.  Senior 
administrators,  the  report  notes,  have 
always  borne  a tremendous  work  burden. 
“We  fear  that  this  burden  is  increasing 
at  such  a pace  and  in  such  a degree  that  it 
could  undermine  health  and  impair 
effective  leadership  in  planning.” 
Therefore,  the  first  priority  for  future 
planning  at  the  University  should  take  the 
form  of  administrative  planning  by  senior 
administrators  in  order  to  reduce  activities 
of  a routine  nature  “and  gain  time  and 
energy  for  creative  reflection”. 

Planning  & Resources  referred  the 
report  (which  appears  as  a supplement  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin)  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  comment. 


Classified 

. A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Used  & rare  books  in  the  socialsciences, 
humanities,  Canadiana,  law  & medicine 
bought  & sold.  Catalogues  available  on 
•request.  October  Books.  Ill  Queen  St. 
E.,  Suite  302,  Toronto  M5C  1S2. 
863-9930. 

Historic  Pleyel  harpsichord  for  sale.  Call 
Faculty  of  Music  978-3751. 

Freeport,  Bahamas:  Rent  our  furnished 
2-bedroom  garden  apartment  on  the 
Lucayan  beach;'  Excellent  swimming 
and  scuba  diving;  ideal  for  family  or  two 
couples;  US$45,  Prof.  McAndrew, 
978-5268  or  447-4613. 

Townhouse  for  rent.  Brand  new,  3 
bedroom,  2 bathroom,  unfurnished.  1M> 
miles  from  University  of  Toronto 
campus.  Rent  $600/month  plus  utilities; 
lease  available  January  1,  1980.  Phone 
Dr.  P.H.  Jones  978-3486. 

Wanted:  quiet  sunny  apartment,  garden 
access,  in  University-Annex  area,  for 
young  lawyer  and  her  sedate  cat.  Jan.  or 
Feb.  occupancy  desired.  Call  961-1157. 

Researcher,  writer,  resource  co- 
ordinator. Creative,  North  American, 
European  experience,  humanities, 
social  sciences,  health  care.  Call 
964-0785  (9-5  M-F)  or  535-2728, 

Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 

Occasional  necessary  management 

attention  provided  to  small  corpora- 
tions, professional  practices  and 
research  projects  (and  their  principals) 
on  a practical  basis  with  a special 
orientation  toward  Medicine  and  some 
disciplines  represented  in  the  Learned 
Societies.  Lengthy  experience  in  these 
operations,  including  startup,  on  a 
consultantcy  basis.  961-0610,  days. 


Wood 

Stoves 

Our  selection  of  wood  stoves 
and  essential  wood-burning 
accessories  represents  the  best 
available  on  the  market  today. 

We  have  stoves  to  warm  a single 
room,  cookstoves  for  your  rural 
retreat,  and  wood-oil  combination 
furnaces  to  heat  your  city  home. 

We  also  carry  a wide  range  of 
accessories  including  stove  pipe, 
insulated  chimney,  heat  shields, 
wood  racks,  axes  and  cast  iron 
cookware. 

gfoettup  &oab 
LDoob  :g>tobel§>tore 

174  Avenue  Rd.  922-4161 

(one  block  north  of  Davenport)  Open 
Tuesday-Friday  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  8:00p.m 
Saturday  10:00a.m. to  5:00p.m. 

Closed  Monday  (hours  effective 
until  January) 
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Secretaries  who 


Building 
Your  Tax  Shelter 


R.H.O.S.E 


Dreaming  of  buying  your  own  home?  Start 
building  your  tax  shelter  today  with  a credit 
union  RHOSP.  It’s  the  best  way  to  save  on 
taxes  while  saving  for  your  own  home. 

You  may  deduct  up  to  $1,000  a year  from 
your  taxable  income.  Your  deposit  earns 
interest  at  an  attractive  rate  and  you  pay  no 
taxes  as  long  as  your  RHOSP  is  used  towards 
the  purchase  of  a home.  Shop  around.  Not  all 
plans  offer  the  same  features.  Get  all  the  fact? 
and  a handy  “Comprehensive  Guide  to 
RHOSPs”  today  from  your  credit  union. 

A credit  union  RHOSP  — The  Plan  of  a 
Lifetime. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  Grows 

The  following  chart  shows  you  how  much  a 
deposit  of  $1,000  a year  in  a credit  union 


RHOSP  will  grow  in 

10  years. 

- 

5 Years 

10  Years 

7% 

$6,153 

$14,784 

8% 

6,336 

15,645 

9% 

6,523 

16,560 

10% 

6,716 

17,531 

11%  " 

6,913 

18,561 

12% 

7,115 

19,654 

DEADLINE 

DEC. 

31 

• Interest  is  calculated  on  the  minimum  daily  balance 
and  is  credited  twice  a year  on  the  compounding  dates 
— April  30  and  October  31. 

• The  interest  rate  may  be  adjusted  on  these  dates  as 
well  to  reflect  market  conditions. 


• There  are  no  fees  or  charges  of  any  kind.  You  are 
credited  with  every  dollar  you  deposit  and  earn  interest 
the  day  you  make  your  deposit. 

• If  you  are  short  of  cash,  see  us  about  a low  cost  loan  to 
take  advantage  of  this  investment  opportunity. 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT"  UNION 

[Toronto!  Ltd., 245  College  St., Toronto,  Ont.  M5T 1R5 


• Trusteed  by  Co-operative  Trust  Company  of  Canada 


like  to  travel, 
read  on 


Faculty  exchanges  between  uni- 
versities in  different  countries  have 
been  happening  for  a long  time,  but 
at  Carleton  University  an  exchange 
of  a different  kind  is  taking  place. 
Bari  Hall,  graduate  secretary  in  the 
sociology  department,  left  Ottawa 
last  summer  for  Canberra,  where 
she’ll  spend  a year  as  departmental 
administrator  in  the  sociology 
department  at  Australian  National 
University  (ANU).  Meanwhile 
Hall’s  job  at  Carleton  will  be 
occupied  by  ANU’s  Lesley  Hayes. 

The  exchange  was  initiated  by 
Carleton  sociology  professor  Frank 
Vallee,  who,  while  spending  a 
sabbatical  year  in  Canberra,  joked 
with  Hayes  that  if  faculty  have 
exchanges,  why  not  secretaries? 
Hayes,  a departmental  adminis- 
trator in  the  sociology  department 
at  ANU,  thought  it  was  a fine  idea. 

While  in  Ottawa,  she  and  her 
two  daughters  will  live  in  the  Hall 
apartment;  in  Australia,  Hall  will 
live  in  a faculty  and  staff  residence. 

The  two  women  met  for  the  first 
time  in  August  in  Tahiti  as  they 
passed  each  other  en  route  to  their 
respective  destinations*  but  having 
exchanged  letters  and  tapes,  and 
talked  on  the  telephone,  they  feel 
they  know  each  other  well. 

Both  universities  have  co- 
operated on  arrangements.  Carleton 
will  pay  Hall’s  salary  in  Canberra, 
and  ANU  will  pay  Hayes’  salary 
in  Ottawa. 


Search  committee  for  director  of 
School  of  Continuing  Studies 

The  President  has  appointed  a search 
committee  to  recommend  a successor  to 
E.M.  Gruetzner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  for  a term 
beginning  July  1,  1980.  The  membership 
of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

Professors  Wm.  G.  Say  well,  vice-provost 
(chairman);  Peter  Silcox,  principal, 
Woodsworth  College;  Joan  Foley,  prin- 
cipal, Scarborough  College;  Richard  Van 
Fossen,  associate  dean,  Erindale  College; 
Ralph  Garber,  dean.  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  John  Ricker,  dean.  Faculty  of 
Education;  Wasil  Janishewskyj,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering; 
Pamela  Stokes,  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Studies;  and  J.D.  Kraemer, 
Office  of  the  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine; 
Gordon  Romans  and  A.R.  Devlin, 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  Council; 
Joanne  Harack  Hayne,  program  director, 
School  of  Continuing  Studies;  H.L. 
Mills,  assistant  director,  School  of 
Continuing  Studies;  William  Pickering, 
student,  School  of  Continuing  Studies; 
and  Peggy  Falkenheim,  research  asso- 
ciate (secretary). 

The  comfnittee  welcomes  nominations 
and  comments.  These  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Chairman,  Room  222,  Simcoe  Hall 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Announcing  the  OISE  Press 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  announces  that  its 
publishing  arm  has  now  been  designated 
the  OISE  Press. 

This  publishing  program  dates  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  institute  in  1965. 

Set  up  to  publish  educational  research, 
curriculum  materials  for  teachers, 
planning  and  administration  materials 
for  trustees  and  administrators,  plus  any 
reports  relating  to  education,  the  OISE 
Press  now  has  almost  500  print  and  tape 
items  available  in  its  bookstore. 

Catalogues  are  available  through  OISE 
Publication  Sales,  252  Bloor  St.  W., 
Toronto  M5S  1V6. 


